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IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


By Henry B. WasHBuRN, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 


Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Society of Jesus, is ex- 
citing widespread interest today. About a year ago Mr. Henry 
_ Dwight Sedgwick published his Life of Ignatius.1 A few years 
ago Father Longridge, of the Anglican Order of St. John the 
Evangelist, published his translation of The Spiritual Exercis- 
es, together with the first translation into English of the Direct- 
ory. Father Longridge has prepared his edition of The Spirit- 
ual Exercises to stimulate the interest and meet the needs of 
Anglicans who either themselves want to strengthen their own 
spiritual life after the manner of Ignatius, or who wish to 
follow Ignatius in conducting a retreat. Some years ago Ro- 
-manists made excellent studies of Ignatius and the Order of 
Jesuits. It is remarkable, however, that much of the recent 
literature is from the hands and apparently from the hearts 
of non-Romanists. 


The reason for not only the printing of these books, but also 
* the avidity with which they are being read, is that Ignatius 
is a religious marvel, and that he makes an appeal to the ear- 
nest Romanist and non-Romanist. Today we are catching a 
little of John Wesley’s enthusiasm for the man who at once sup- 
ported the tottering walls of Rome and had a message for ev- 


1 Ignatius Loyola, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, N. Y.: Macmillan, 


1923. 
2 The Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola, with Commentary 
and Directory, by W. H. Longridge. Robert Scott, London, 1919. 
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ery seeker after God. The pathos of his young manhood, the 
romance of his turn to religion, his appeal to young men, the 
vividness of his spiritual experience and the dramatic success 
of the Society’s early days, are not only matters fascinating to 
the reader, but material upon which to base a more vital per- 
sonal and corporate religious life. We turn with eager inter- 
est to the life of one who knew God and who made Him real to 
his companions. 

Ignatius was born in the castle of Loyola near the village of 
Azpeitia, not far from the Bay of Biscay and clcse to the French 
border. For centuries that part of Spain had been a refuge 
and a stronghold for the faithful Catholics while the more cen- 
tral portions of the country were dominated by the Moors. It 
was a nursery of vigorous and militant Romanism. 

Ignatius came into the world in 1491, the year before Colum- 

bust discovered America.? In other words he was born at a mo- 
ment when the minds of men were aflame with enthusiasm 
for adventure. Although hardly anything is known of his boy- 
hood and youth, there is a story that while still very young he 
--was adopted by an uncle and that he served as a page at the 
- court of Kind Ferdinand. Whether or not there be any founda- 
_ tion for the report, it may be taken as a symbol of his contact 
with a world in which so much of dramatic interest was taking 
place. Not only were these the days in which Spain and Portu- 
- gal were absorbed in voyages of discovery, but the life of Ignat- 
_ jus spans a period during which the modern world came into be- 
ing. The contemporaries of Ignatius were men of an influence 
as far-reaching as his own. Lorenzo de Medici was gathering 
about himself painters, architects, sculptors and men of let- 
ters while Ignatius was an infant. Raphael was born in 1484; 
he died while Ignatius was laying out the plan of his life. 

Galileo was born only eight years after Ignatius died. In oth- 
er words Ignatius lived at a time when the imagination was 
sensitive and productive. That he should dream of a richer 
spiritual world, and that he should abandon his life to the joy 
of its realization, was simply one aspect of the era of discovery 
and accomplishment. 


3 Mr. Sedgwick prefers 1495. 
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Parallel movements were also a manifestation of the vigor- 
ous moral, religious and ecclesiastical ambitions of his day. Ig- 
natius was twenty-six years old when Martin Luther nailed 
his theses on the Wittenberg church door, and thereby not on- 
ly inflicted a heavy wound on Rome, but stimulated the begin- 
ning of many of the independent national Churches of the north. | 
Ignatius was a witness of nearly all the dramatic movements 
) of the Reformation, for he was but seven years younger than 

Luther and he outlived him by eleven years. He was eighteen 

years older than Calvin, but Calvin had made an earlier start 

than Ignatius in his campaign to consecrate his own will and 

the wills of the people to the will of God. Ignatius was hardly 

out of the University in Paris when in the kingdom of France 
_ the interest in Luther changed to an interest in Calvin. 


| As a background to the life and work of Ignatius the sep- 
aration from Rome of some of the nations must not be forgot- 
| ten. Later attempts on the part of the Jesuits to win back to 
Rome both Sweden and England remind one vividly that these 
nations left the Roman allegiance not only after Ignatius had 
reached years of maturity, but after he had begun to ask him- 
self how he could best help the Church. Ignatius was at the - 
University of Alcala, training his mind for his work, when Gus- 7 
- tavus Vasa threw in his lot and that of Sweeden with the Re- q 
formation. He was at the University of Paris securing the “ & 
mental discipline, without which he knew he could not right- 
ly serve God, when England determined to revert to an earlier 
and purer type of Catholicism and therefore repudiated the 
Roman supremacy. To confine ourselves only to England, it 
throws light on the later solicitude of Ignatius for the nations 
- to remember that when he was forty years old England was 
still within the Roman Communion and that when he died in 
1556 England had tried the non-Papal Romanism of Henry VIII, 
the moderate and radical Anglicanism under Edward VI and 
Cranmer, and had, under Mary Tudor and her husband, Phil- 
ip II, Ignatius’ own king, returned temporarily to the Roman 
fold. 
The generation of Ignatius, therefore, spans one of the most 
dramatic periods in human experience. Men were discovering 
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new worlds in practically every department of thought and 
action. While the Mediaeval World was by no means being 
forgotten, the modern world was coming into being. 
: It. would be wrong however, to suppose that all the religious 

and moral contribution of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 

tury was being made by the non-Roman Churches and that 

Rome itself was in a state of hopeless decadence. Before Ig- 

natius died the Counter Reformation had set in. It is an error 

= in historical judgment to look upon it as merely a form of re- 

taliation against Protestantism. It was quite as honest an 

: attempt on the part of Rome to purify itself in head and mem- 

bers as the reforming Churches of the north were sincere in 

their struggle for the truth. 


The three great agencies of Roman reform were the Coun- 
cil of Trent, the Inquisition and Index and the Order of Jes- 
uits. Trent, largely guided in thought and morals by the Jes- 

ts, was the last of many earnest attempts so to state the 
Faith that it would commend itself to men of intelligence, and 
so to cleanse the conduct of the Church that saints might be 
satisfied with it. The council in large measure met these 
needs. Men like Carlo Borromeo and St. Francis of Sales 
“were not likely to remain within a Church whose faith was fol- 
ly and whose morals were rotten. The Inquisition and the In- 
dex, terrible engines for the suppression of individual opinion 
and for pioneering thought, must be examined in the light of 
their time. Only those who think that force ought never to 
have been applied to religion, and only those who think that 
reading should be altogether uncensored, will fail to distinguish 
between Rome’s attempt and the form of its attempt. In those 
days to wander from the well-marked path was thought to be 
insanity. The wanderer was to be dealt with a a maniac. To 
appeal to his reason was insanity in only another form. Just 
to chasten our judgment let us remember that England was 
practicing the inquisitional method at the same time, although 
its persuasions were imprisonment and the block rather than 
the hot pincers and the rack. And let us also remember that 
there is a strong demand today for the suppression of kinds 
of books no more dangerous to us than heretical books seemed 
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to them. If Phillip II was a royal saint (and some claim that : 
he was) his suppressive measures were well intended. The 
tragedy of it was that he was one of the last to whom such 
measures seemed either necessary or right. The Counter Re- 
formation had a high-minded purpose. Without doubt there 
were ignorant, evil-minded and cruel men in power at the time, 
_ as there always are in moments of transition whether in Church 
or State. But the men who were largely responsible for the 
direction of thought and conduct were men of consecration. 
They were meeting the needs of those to whom the Protestant 
Reformation meant spiritual bankruptcy. Although they were 
mediaevally-minded (and this is not necessarily an insult) they 
were agents of the spirit to countless men and women of their 
day. Ignatius, in person, and through those of his spiritual 
fellowship, brought intelligence and moral vigor to the Church 
of Rome. 


It is sometimes said that a man speaks for his native land, 
that he reflects the ideals of his country. If such was the case 
with Ignatius, one must think that the Spain of his day was 
ready to live and die for the Church and God. Sometimes a 
man will die for his friends; very seldom, if ever, has a nation 
consciously died for another nation. We like to think that Bei- 
gium was ready to do so; the evidence is sufficient to prove 
that she was. But Mr. Sedgwick has quoted from the Spanish 
historian Menendezy Pelayo to show that the Spain of Ignatius’ 
day loved religion more than territory. ‘“‘Let politicians and 
political economists laugh their fill, but if we are to choose be- 
tween the maritime greatness of England under her Virgin 
Queen, and the slow matyrdom and impoverishment of our na- 
tion, which during two centuries was the unselfish arm of the 
Church, every heart that beats with enthusiasm for the noble 
and the beautiful, will not hesitate to bestow the palm on us. 
I grant that in all these epic feats of knightly prowess there 
was some mixture of blind, narrow, national pride; but that too 
had a noble origin, for we did not look upon ourselves as a na-— 
| tion born to command and other nations destined to obey, but J 
_ we ascribe our feats to God as their source and origin, narrow- _ 
ing all our vain glory to the belief that God, in reward of our 
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faith, had chosen us, as once he chose the people of Israel, to 4 
be His sword in battle, the instrument of His justice and His 
vengeance upon apostates and sacrilegious men; and therefore 
every man among our soldiers, from the mere fact that he was 
a Catholic and a Spaniard, believed himself a Judas Maccabaeus.! 
It is reasonable to think that Ignatius was of such a mind. 
When Ignatius was thirty years old, in 1521, he was de- 
fending the border fortress of Pampeluna against the French. 
He was already a soldier of ability and knightly character. 
But for him and an officer of similar courage the Spaniards 
would have abandoned the fortress. Before the final assault 
Ignatius confessed to a soldier companion and in turn the sol- f 
dier confessed to him. “After the walls were destroyed, Ig- 
natius stood fighting bravely until a cannon ball broke one of 


his legs and injured the other.”5 His French captors were ; 
chivalrous. They showed him the favor that a man of dis- 
tinguished character would naturally receive. The broken leg . 


was set. They gave him the best of care and bore him on a 

litter to his father’s castle. : 
But when it was found that it had been badly set he sub- 

mitted to another operation. The leg was again broken and 

reset. “He uttered no word and gave no sign of suffering save , 


that of tightly clenching his fists.”® His Physical troubles - 
were not yet over. Ignatius was a handsome man and he knew 
it. He liked to appear well before the world. After the sec- 
ond setting a bone protruded below the knee. This must be 
remedied if he was ever again to appear at Court without em- 


barrassment. Again, with fortitude that excited this elder 
brother’s wonder and admiration, he endured the pain. f 
Although Ignatius came through his troubles with sound 
health he had gone down close to death’s door. He had even ‘ 
prepared for death and had taken the last Sacrament. The 
weeks of suffering, the familiar thought of death, and the ieis- 
ure that illness always brings to review one’s life, set his mind 
running very deep. Being also an active-minded man he was _ 
not content with dreaming away the days. At the castle they 


5 Autobiography, Ed. O’Connor, p. 20. 
6 Ibid, p. 21. 


7 4 Quoted in Sedgwick, pp. 30. 
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sould not give him the fiction he wanted. But they gave him all 
they had—The Life of Christ by Rudolph and the Flowers of 
The Saints.7 His thoughts, his reading and his desire to make 
his life count for some kind of good, soon determined his fu- 
ture. If he could not be a soldier of his King he would be a 
soldier of Christ. He would emulate the Saints. He willed to 
be a Saint and he became one. 

We all admire the Saints, but we do not quite like to have a 
saint living under the same roof. Ignatius was aware that his 
brother would not sympathize with his new purpose. So with 
pardonable guide he determined to slip away under another pre- 
text and to begin his new life as he would. Clad as a knight 
he started in the direction of Navarre, discharged some vusi- 
ness there (just to ease his conscience) and then turned with 
significant determination toward the shrine of Montserrat. He 
had read that knights would pass the night in vigil at the altar 
of the Virgin; he would do so too. On his way to Montserrat 
he fell in with a Saracen. Being a friendly man, doubtiess ev- 
en such an heretical companionship was welcome to Ignatius. 
But, being bent upon a mission, the conversation was likely to ‘ 
take a religious turn. The Saracen was not willing to grant to 
Mary the unique nature which the Church claimed for her. Ig- 
natius was shocked and angered. As the Moslem drew away 
into the distance Ignatius did not know whether to hurry af- 
ter the Mohammedan and slay him for his blasphemy or allow 
him to go in peace. Characteristically, he left the decision 
with God, which, in this case, meant he left it to the chance 
direction his horse might take. When he came to a fork in the , 

} 


road the horse threw in his vote for peace by taking the way 
toward the shrine. The Saracen was probably unaware that 
he had helped to found the Order of Jesuits. 

Ignatius had made for himself a garment of the coarsest sack- 
cloth, had given away his knightly apparel, had hung up his 
armor before the shrine and passed the night in vigil. The © 
Saintly life had begun. 

The next day he journeyed on to the neighboring monastery 
at Manresa. He stayed there about a year. When he went 


7A book of stories of the Saints. 
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_ away he had practised, and probably largely written, his Spir- 
itual Exercises, and he had brought his body and mind and 


spirit to a point of perfection which was to last throughout his — 


life. Apparently while he was at Montserrat he had been 
shown a book of Spiritual Exercises written by Francisco Gar- 
cia de Cisneros. Evidently it had taken strong hold on him as 
a method for mastering one’s self and becoming more vividly 
aware of God. There can be little question that his own Spir- 
itual Exercises are intensely autobiographic. He had lived the 
system and it had worked. In fact he was so convinced that 
it would do for others what it had done for him that he went 
through it with each one of those whom he would help religious- 
ly. I doubt that it is an exaggeration to say that from the be- 
ginning every one connected with the Order has followed the 
method of Ignatius. 


The method is simple, concrete and very exacting. A direct- 
or supervises the participant for “four weeks,” the “weeks” 
being shorter or longer than seven days according to the needs 
of the one undergoing the discipline. The purpose of the Ex- 
ercises is to make all the truths of religion as real as the facts 
of daily life. To achieve this end an increasingly powerful con- 
centration of the attention is practiced. 


The first week is given to thoughts of creation, sin and death, 
the second to the daily life of Jesus, the third to the passion 
and redemptive work of Christ, the fourth to His heavenly ac- 
tivity. To every detail of each the individual brings his whole 
being, his thought in the forms of imagination and contempla- 
tion. A few sentences from the Exercises will suggest the 
process and its probable effect. “Thou hast taken me from the 
abyss of nothing...present yourself before God like a crim- 
inal who appears at the tribunal of justice...Taste in spirit 
all the bitterness, the tears, the regrets, the remorse of the 
damned...Listen to the monotonous sound of the clock which 
measures your last hours...Reflect upon the obedience of the 
boy and the child Christ. ..Be with Jesus while He prays, while 
he works...Watch the way he deals with Zachaeus, the Sam- 
aritan, The Magdalen...Contemplate our Saviour present in 
a tabernacle and impatient to give Himself to you. ..Respire 


_ rament, nor as to the mystery of the Trinity. “Often in pray- 
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the celestial perfume of the divinity and the humanity of Jes- 
us Christ...Place your finger in His wounds and convince 
yourself of His love. ..Represent to yourself Christ rising glor- 
iously from the tomb...Ask yourself....What have I done 
hitherto for heaven? What ought I to do for heaven? What 
shall I do henceforth for heaven?” ® . 


Such were some of the characteristics of The Spiritual Ex- 
ercises. Allowing for the beliefs about hell and heaven current 
in the sixteenth century it would be difficult to conceive of a 
discipline more effective for making real the primary truths 
of the spiritual life. At all events we know that “four weeks” 
of concentration on such subjects as these brought to Ignatius 
and his friends not only certitude but enthusiasm. 


After passing through the content of the Exercises himself 
he no longer had any doubts as to the humanity and the divinity 
of Christ, nor as to the mystery of Christ’s presence in the Sac- 


er, and even during a long space of time did he see the hu- 
manity of Christ with the eyes of the soul.” “At the eleva- 
tion of the body of Christ our Lord he beheld, with the eyes of 
his soul, white rays descending from above. Although he can- 
not after so long an interval explain the details of this vision, 
~ ¢till the manner in which our Lord Jesus Christ is present in the 
b'essed Sacrament was clearly and vividly stamped upon his 
mind.” ® Once while reciting on the steps of the monastery © 
_ the little hours in honor of the Blessed Virgin, his vision carried 
_ him beyond the earth. He seemed to behold the Blessed Trin- 
ity in the form of a lyre or harp; this vision affected him so 
| much that he could not refrain from tears and sighs...Such 


an impression was made on him on that occasion that during 
his after life he experienced great devotion.” 1° 


Some of us are tempted to say that The Spiritual Exercises 
are overwrought and that Ignatius emerged from his weeks of 
spiritual discipline an unbalanced enthusiast, if not a fanatic. — 
Such a judgment is common. In fact, until very recent days | 
8 Autobiog. p. 56. 


9 Ibid. p. 55. 
10 Ibid. pp. 53, 54. 
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made him such. 


which a man has blundered into a certain type of spiritual ex- 
perience, but rather a method created by that strange union 
of the Divine Mind and the human through which tempera- 
ments of a certain type become aware of the reality of religious 
truth? 
the experience at which the discipline arrives, beyond the tor- 


_ 


to a certain type of mind? I hardly see how one can come to 
who brought God and Christ and the institutions of the Church 


others, or without thinking that God is frightfully wasteful in 
His processes of revelation. We are confronted with the problem 
of rightly appraising a system and an experience which lie at 
the center of the Jesuits’ spiritual life, an experience, in its first 


us that he lays claim to no greater religious experience than 
that of the Saints, but that he “would not exchange experience 
with the Saints” we are involved in the dilemma of either reject- 
ing the experience or of taking seriously the method by which 
he attained to it and the detail of the experience itself. It is 
conceivable that God deals with the individual in ways mcst 
sensitively adapted to the needs of the individual—possibly in 
ways which only he and those of like spiritual nature can un- 
derstand, ways also which may be utterly unsuited to another 
type of mind and therefore incomprehensible to it. 


However, assured of the reality of his own experience and 
eager to pass it on not only to some one else but to those who 
- to his mind were of strategic importance to the success of the 


it has been generally held by Protestants. But a judgment of 
this kind disposes of no problems; it leaves Ignatius totally un- 
explained. We know that Ignatius was a spiritual giant; we 
know that the discipline represented by The Spiritual Exercises” 
Is it then far from the truth to say that The 
Spiritual Exercises were not merely a self-devised method by | 


And may it not be right to say whatever the form of | 


ders of ordinary experience though it may be, the words “im- — 
agination” or “hallucination” do not dispose of it? Rather may — 
it not be permissible to say that the form itself may be the — 
language chosen by God Himself, by means of which he speaks | 


any other conclusion without ignoring the experience of one — 


permanently, vividly and usefully to himself and toe countless — 


generation, of a remarkably unique kind. When Ignatius tells — 
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universal Church, he made his way to the Holy Land. Like St. 


7 Francis, three centuries before him, he wanted of course to 
_ stimulate his own devotional life by a visit to the holy places, 

but also to meet the infidel in the land so closely associated with 

the life of his Master. Utterly without means, assisted by 

_ charity and the kindness of the ship’s captain, he reached his 
destination. His stay was short. He was probably tco un- 

- compromising to be a guarantee of peace between Moslem and 
Christian. He was probably sufficiently impo!itic and untact- 
_ ful to try to convert the least convertible—to turn the Moslem 


to Christ. As‘Mr. Sedgwick suggests, “he hoped to convert the — 


Turks and win Jerusalem single-handed.”!1 Whatever the 
facts were, the Prior of the Franciscan monastery refused to 
allow Ignatius to stay. Dutifully, Ignatius took ship and re- 
turned to the West. 
Thus far his experience had proved to him that he had firm 
hold on the truths of religion, but experience had also proved 
that he would be an ineffective worker for the Church until 
_ his mind could be a better servant of his spirit. Consequent- 
; ly he determined to go to school. At thirty-three years of age 
he put himself under a master and began the study of Latin. 
_At thirty-five he began the study of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Alcala. He was fully and frankly aware that his gen- 
s information was scanty and that the rudiments of the in- 
formation he already possessed were insufficient. In order to 
lay firm foundations he was not ashamed to sit on the same 
bench with children. From Alcala he went to Salamanca and 
from Salamanca to Paris, spending practically ten years at the 
universities and issuing from the last with a mind that would 
not hinder the expression of his soul. 


But let it not be thought that his religious work was allowed 
either to cease or to pause. At Alcala and at Salamanca he and 
his companions were suspected and imprisoned because of their 

zeal and peculiar method of dress. Wherever he happened to 
be he gave The Spiritual Exercises to those whom he wanted to 
help. And in Paris he gathered about himself the small group 
of men who, later, were to be the first members of the Society 


11 Sedgwick, p. 44. 
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of Jesus. Although during these years his primary duty was 
study, and although he was repeatedly enjoined by the Inquisi- 
tion and the universities not to trespass on the domain of re- 
ligious instruction, yet the work went on and the spiritual 
friendships grew in number. These were the years in which 
he was joined by Pierre Lefevre “the tenderest of all the dis- 
ciples,” by Francois Xavier, the philosopher and missionary; 
by Diego Lainez, scholar and theologian; by Salmeron, also a 
profound theologian; by Roderiguez, impulsive, gifted in speech. 

Although Ignatius and his friends were bound together in the 
_ spiritual sympathy it was not until much later that 
they asked papal permission to found a new order. While they 
were in Paris they were content to work quietly and to develop 
their own devotional life. They were also preparing for a mis- 
sion to the Holy Land, or, in case this were to prove impracti- 
cable, for any work the Church might give them to do. More 
as individual servants of the Church they took the vows of pov- 
erty and chastity in St. Mary’s on Montmartre. In other words 
they were a group of spiritually congenial friends, drawn to- 
gether by the genius of Ignatius, and, because of his unselfish 
and masterful leadership, eager to do anything for God. Ig- 
natius was their rule. His will remained their rule until he 
died some twenty years later. 


At this point, however, the Society of Jesus begins to emerge, 
for their resolve to go to the Holy Land was soon changed to 
a determination to remain in Italy and place themselves at the 

: disposal of the Pope. 

Years of extreme asceticism had so weakened the health of 
Ignatius that he yielded to persuasion to rest and recuperate in 
Spain. Before he went, however, he planned with his friends 
that they were to gather in Venice in about a year and then de- 
cide upon their policy for the future. At the appointed time 
they met. Picture the group. Every one a man of vivid re- 
ligious experience; every one a man of thorough training and 
of unusual intellectual ability; every one ready for service. 
Wholly dependent upon charity, living in ruined churches and 
abandoned buildings, daily helping the outcasts and enccurag- 
ing the fallen, they slowly made their way from Venice to Rome, 
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Ignatius being intentionally the last to arrive there. . Ignatius 
feared that they would meet with opposition, for he thought 
that he had an enemy in Caraffa, later Paul IV, and in Dr. Ortiz, 
Charles V's ambassador; but the former proved a cautious friend 
and the latter asked Ignatius to direct him through The Spirit- 
ual Exercises. Throughout these months Ignatius was con- 
scious of the peculiar companionship and comfort of Christ. 
“One day, when he was a few miles from Rome, he entered a 
church to pray, and there felt his soul so moved and changed, 
and saw so clearly that God the Father placed him with Christ 
His Son, that he did not dare to doubt it.” 12 


While Ignatius and his friends were waiting in Rome for 
official recognition they did the work the Pope gave them to do. 
| 


With the enthusiasm and vivid religion of Ignatius as their in- 
spiration they became teachers of theology and workers among 
boys, orphans and fallen women. Again, during these weeks 
and months Ignatius was in a state of spiritual exaltation. 
And yet it would be difficult to imagine a man in calmer posses- 
sion of all his faculties. He might, in a vision, see his friend 
Hozes entering heaven; he might also be giving most practical 
_ thought to the organization of the Society. 


The processes by which he determined upon the final form of 
the Constitution and his attitude toward his own election as 
general of the Order bear the marks of that singular union of 
the spiritual and the practical which were peculiar to him 
throughout his life. In fact they would seem to prove that the 
essentially practical must always be spiritual. “He told Father 
Gonzales de Camara that, while he was at work on the Con- 
stitution, he used to say Mass every day and to lay each sev- 
eral article before the Lord and pray ever it.”1% When he 
turned his attention to the election of a general it was at once 
evident that he, very much against his will, would be chosen. 
The ballots were cast. For three days the Fathers prayed for 
heavenly direction. All the ballots, save his own, were for Ig- 
natius. At once he refused to serve, saying that he had not 
himself sufficiently in subjection, and how then could he direct 


12 Autobiog., p. 140. 
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others? Mr. Sedgwick has rightly asked the reader to believe 
in the genuineness of such humility.14 The brethren yield- 
ed to his demand for another election. They cast their ballots 
ge with a similar result. What was Ignatius todo? He left 
the decision to God and his confessor. He went into seclusion 
in San Pietro in Montorio, confessed every sin from his youth 
up that he could recall (and there were plenty to confess,) and 
then his confessor told him that to refuse would be contrary to 
the will of the Holy Spirit. He accepted as whole-heartedly as 
he had refused. 


The members of the Order quickly scattered over Europs, 
while Ignatius remained in Rome. They became the most skill- 
ful teachers of youth; they went on distant and dangerous mis- 
sions; they were in demand as theologians of the Church. 
Wherever they could say the word that would support Rcman- 
ism they said it with persuasive power. Their lives and their 
ability commended their point of view to the highminded and 
the thoughtful. As long as Ignatius lived he followed them 
with affectionate and sensible counsel. When, for examp’e, at 
the Pope’s request, Ignatius asked Lefevre, Lainez and Sal- 
meron to put their faith and their training at the disposal of 
the Council of Trent he gave them very homely advice. He 
said if he himself were to go he would speak slowly, after re- 
flection and in a friendly spirit; he would listen quietly in order 
to understand the kind of mind the speakers might have; he 
would enumerate the reasons on both sides; he would give 
an opinion with the utmost calmness and modesty; he would 
suit the convenience of the other person, in order to arouse him 
to the greater glory of God.'!® It was good advice, and, on the 
whole, well followed. The conduct of his men was manly and 
Christian. 


Possibly, however, the kind of man he was from day to day 
in the routine of life will reveal his character as fully as it was 
shown in any of the more dramatic episodes. He began the 
day with an hour of meditation. After attending Mass he 
turned to business, never making an important decision with- 


14 Ibid, p. 214. 
15 Sedgwick, pp. 256, 257. 
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out prayer and reference to those whose counsel might be of 
value. His conversation after dinner was on subjects of spir- 
itual character; it wes followed by correspondence. In the ev- 
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with age his wounded leg limped a little, and closed the day by 
a complete surrender to Holy thoughts.” Many hours must 
have been spent in prayer, for he allowed himself only four 
hours for sleep. He loved music, but he indulged in it only 
when he was not well, thinking it a luxury.1® He was pa- 
tient, very fair, severe, but only when severity was an expres- 
sion of unselfishness. His self control was complete—‘If this 


any fault of mine, even if the Society were to melt away like 
_ salt in water, I believe that a quarter of an hour’s recollection 
in God would be sufficient to console me and to reestablish 
peace within me.” 37 
_ He died as he had lived, calmly and with preparation. He 

asked for the blessing of the Pope. Seriously ill though he 
was, the evening before he died he supped with his physician 
and Master Polanco. An hour after sunrise he passed away in- 
to another of the many mansions of God—into a world as real to 
him as this. A man who in the turbulent days of transition 
_ from mediaeval to modern times was strangely intimate with 
God, and one who brought sublime religious assurance to the 
lives of many! A noble character to whom God spoke in a lan- 
guage he could understand and to which his whole soul made 
intelligent response! A challenge to us all to widen and deep- 
en our religious sympathies and not to imagine that our own 
religious experience is the total truth! 

16 Sedgwick, p. 330. nae 

17 Encye. Brit., Art. “Loyola.” 
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ening he prepared for the work of the next day, “talked with — 
his secretary, walked up and down the room with a stick, for _ 


_ misfortune were to fall on me, provided it happened without — 
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THE HEALING MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
By L. W. Batten, General Theological Seminary, New York 


That ministrations to the sick are an important part of a 
pastor’s office is universally recognized. But today there is 
much perplexity asa to the character and aim of those ministra- 
tions. There is a feeling among many that the pastor’s work 
falls quite short of its possibilities. It is doubtful, too, whe- 
ther the character and aim of those ministrations are not fun- 
damentally defective. It is notorious that the attending phy- 
sician, and sometimes the patient, are quite indifferent about 
visits from a clergyman, or even actually hostile to them. That 
attitude is largely due to the fact that it has been usual for the 
parson to be chiefly concerned about the salvation of the sick 
person’s soul. The doctor may regard spiritual excitation as 
harmful to the sufferer, and as the modern parson is alive to 
the same menace, he is apt to satisfy himself with a friendly 
call. At least, that can do no harm. 


The basis of all ministrations to the sick is the fact that the 
supreme desire of the sufferer is to get well. Relief from dis- 
ease is the goal to which all efforts should be directed. Any in- 
fluence hostile to recovery is rigidly excluded. Any force tend- 
ing towards promoting the patient’s welfare is eagerly welcom- 
ed by doctor, nurse, family and the sick. If the minister can 
contribute a therapeutic influence, he will be gladly received. 
His one object in visiting the sick should be to promote their 
recovery. If he is concerned with converting sinners, he will 
find abundant material outside the sick room. 


It is true that the Church has never entirely overlooked the 
care of the sick. She has aided in building and maintaining 
hospitals and other therapeutic institutions, and the clergy are 
always ready to furnish medical attendance and other necessi- 
ties to the sick poor. But the clergy have not been awake to 
the fact that religion can go further and minister to the sick 
so as to bring about or aid their recovery. 


q 


So far as we can judge from the meager records in the Gos- 
pels, a very large part of the ministry of Jesus was devoted to 
healing the sick. It is certain that the office occupied a prom- 
inent place in his commission to the disciples. The disciples 
carried out the commission in Jesus’ lifetime and after his res- 
> _urrection. But all that is left of that clear commission in the 
- formularies of our Church is the injunction in the Consecra- 


_ tion Office of a Bishop that he shall “heal the sick.” Curiously 
“that is one of the things the Bishop never even tries to do. 


The exodus from our churches to the Christian Scientists, and 
the strong allegiance of the members of that body, indicate 
_ that we have neglected our business. Surely we ought to be 
able to do as much for our people as Mrs. Eddy’s disciples can. 
Indeed, we ought to do vastly more, for we have not the handi- 
- caps of a crude philosophy, a hostility to science, and a defect- 
ive religion. 

There is an enormous interest today in all forms of mental 
or spiritual healing, and there is a realization of the fact that 
there is a tremendous therapeutic power in the mind or soul. 
Our church is slowly waking up to the crying need and to the 
great opportunity. Here and there a bit of healing has been 
undertaken, but in the minds of many there is perplexity as to 
what the clergy can do and should do. 

Such healing efforts as have been made run along two radical- 
ly different lines. The priest who proposes to undertake a heal- 
ing mission must choose between them. It is most unfortunate 
that the form which has made the biggest appeal and has gained 
the greatest popularity is the wrong one. I must indicate what 
that method is, and why I believe it to be the wrong one. 

This method undertakes to heal all manner of disease, prac- 
tically instantly, and by purely religious agencies, usually by 
prayer and the laying on of hands. It is the method of Mr. 
Hickson, the Rev. Dr. Bell, and their followers. It is true that 
this method is largely that of our Lord and of his apostles. 
It may be readily held that if we undertake to carry out his 
commission we must do it in his way. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that Jesus did not prescribe a form of healing, and fur- 
ther that he used many different methods himself. 
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But this method makes a strong appeal for another reason. 
It affords a support for faith because it savors of the supernat- 
ural. There has always been a deep passionate craving for 
miracles, not on account of man’s love for the wonderful, but 
on account of his yearning for evidence of God. Our Lord’s 

healing was considered miraculous and so attested his divine 
Sonship. Healing immediately in His name suggests a direct 
act of God, and is deemed of real evidential value. In this day 


of weak faith, any crumb of comfort is eagerly seized. The 
people of Israel based their belief in their God to a great ex- 
tent on the supposed miraculous deliverance from Egypt. 
Christian people have based theirs upon the miraculous, Christ’s 


birth and resurrection, and the wonderful works he did. If r 
those works may in part be reproduced, it seems to show that - 
the living Christ is still operating in his Church. 
Thinking men find grave difficulties in this method of heal- 
ing the sick in spite of its enticing allurements. In the first 
place it promises more than it can perform. Its devotees do 
not succeed in healing all manner of disease. There is indeed 
a record of failure on the part of the disciples, but there is no 
such shortcoming in the story of Jesus, though there are stat-_ 
ed conditions under which he would not attempt to heal. We : 
hear much about the brilliant successes of the healers, but we 
have to search to find the long trail of the heart-broken whose ~ 
expectations were raised only to be crushed. 
This method then is exposed to the same criticism as Christ- 


: ian Science. That cult also makes promises incapable of ful- 


fillment. It undertakes tasks which it can never perform. It 
makes contracts, but is unable to deliver the goods. Our 
Church must be wary of taking a similar false position. 


Moreover, this method invites us to look for God in the wrong 
place. The day is rapidly passing when the chief evidence for 
belief in God can be found in the unusual, and especially in the 
violation or abrogation of God’s eternal laws. Some of the mir- 
acles which were once the very cornerstone of faith have be- 
come stumbling blocks. Our Lord looked upon the sugg<stion 
to defy the law of gravity by jumping from the pinnacle of the 
temple as a Satanic temptation. Evidently he regarded the 
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unchanging operation of that law as the best proof of God’s 
existence and care for his children. 

Six months ago I lay in the street with a compound-commin- 
ated fracture of both bones below the knee, and generally a bad- 
ly smashed leg. Had one of the supernatural healers by im- 
position of hands and prayer made my leg whole at once, it 
- would have been regarded as the direct act of God. But—why? 
- For as a matter of fact that is not the way God does his work. 
The Yogi brings the plant from the seed in the twinkling of an 
eye; it takes God a century to bring the oak from the acorn. 
Now what I have seen is not a spectacular overruling of law, 
but a daily manifestation of the power of God in healing. All 
that the good doctor professed to do was to know the laws by 

which God worked and to do whatever was possible to give those 

laws a chance to operate unhampered. As I have watched by 
the aid of X-rays the process of knitting, I beheld the perform- 
ance of a master workman, and I got fresh light on the recur- 


ring phrase in the story of Creation that God looked upon what — 


he had made and it was good. 


terest in another effort to introduce healing into the pastoral 
office. That method is essentially the Emmanuel Movement, 
modified by its various practitioners according to their wisdom 
and experience. This method does not profess to heal all man- 
ner of disease, though it would claim a possible place as an ad- 
junc in any kind of ailment, even to a broken leg. This method 
does not ignore medical science, but uses it and co-operates 
‘ with it. It regards the physician as the servant of God as truly 
= the priest, and regards his knowledge and skill as indispen- 
sable in the treatment of disease. 


' Moreover, it is based on psychology, especially the new psy- 
chology, which undertakes to show the operations of the sub- 

conscious mind. Its power to heal depends upon knowing and 
4 employing the laws which govern the mind, especially in the 

_ matter of the mind’s influence upon the body. It is based 
_ upon a very noble theology, in that it holds that the 

whole universe is God’s, and is regulated in every minutest 

{ part by His laws. It never would dream of asking God to set 


It is fortunate that the Church has shown at least a mild in- © 


we 
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aside a law or break it. It assumes that he who ordained the 
laws of the world would be the last one to break them. But it 
perceives that there are laws revealed in psychological science 
which the Church may use in the fulfilment of his mission, es- 
pecially to the sick, the discouraged and the sinful. It holds 
that the power of religion may be enormously increased along 
many lines by a greater knowledge of the laws of our being, 


and by an intelligent use of them. 


It is perhaps not surprising that this movement has not 
spread more widely in the Church. Every priest knows the 
imposition of hands and prayer, and it takes such a short time 
to minister to hundreds in that way. The essential principles 
of psychotherapy are rather simple, but to master the new 
psychology does require considerable effort, and the labor of 
the ministrations is very great. The sufferers must be dealt 
with individually as well as collectively, and the removal of a 
deep-seated neurosis is often taxing to the perseverance and 
patience. 


It must not be forgotten that while psychotherapy is i ; 


ployed very largely by members of the medical profession, with- 
out a hint of religious force, that science lends itself readily to 
a combination with religion. An eminent physician whom I 
had the pleasure to meet, said in the course of our conferences, 
“IT am a good deal of a materialistic heathen, but I do like your 
appeal to me as if I really possessed a spiritual nature”. The 
more a sound religion is employed, the more satisfactory the re- 
sults will be. 

It is indeed true that the power of God is great and accom- 
plishes wonderful things. The appeal is constantly made to 
that power, but with the assumption that God invariably fol- 
lows the laws he has ordained for the good of the world. 


mission in every parish. The demand at present is not great 
enough for that, and the rector who is conducting a parish 
single-handed, hardly can give the requisite time and attention. 
But it is equally clear that in every large city there should be 
a few such missions maintained, especially that there should 
be one at every cathedral, and throughout the country there 


It is clear that it would be useless to establish a erat 
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should be missions so distributed as to be within reach of every 
one who needs their help. 

It is usually perhaps not advisable for the rector of a large 
parish, or the dean of a cathedral, to do the main part of this 
work himself; he has too many other exacting duties. But on — 
the staff there should be a competent priest, personally adapted 
and adequately trained for the purpose, whose time should be 
mainly devoted to the practice of healing. The financial prob- 
lem would not be serious, for the mission would soon become 
practically self-sustaining. If the system is followed of expect- 
ing patients to contribute to the Church according to their abil- 
ity, and according to the benefit received, there will be little 
difficulty in regard to maintenance. 


Nevertheless, it must be said with all possible emphasis that 


j knowledge of the new psychology is necessary for every pas- 


tor who would be properly equipped for his work. For there 
is hardly any department of the church’s work in which this 
science may not be of real assistance. Moreover, a slight ac- 
quaintance with psychology may guard the pastor from doing 
unconscious harm. For instance, almost everybody knows some- 
thing of the power of suggestion, and suggestion is a two- 
edged weapon which may do good or do harm. To use again a 
personal illustration: during my tedious and prolonged con- 
valescence, I have been asked dozens of times, if I had pain in 
the bad leg during stormy weather of which we have had a sup- 
erabundance lately. The question was put—God forgive them, 
for they know not what they did—by physicians, nurses, clergy- 
men and others. Now it is true that the questions are based on 
a common experience. Many people do have such weather 
pains long after the injury is healed. But are such pains a 
physiological necessity or the product of pernicious sugges- 
tion? I believe them to be of mental causation, and I stoutly re- 
sisted such atrocious influences, and up to the present time, I 
have not had the slighest twinge from any kind of weather. 
At the present moment, I am sitting by an open window; there 
is no fire in the house, and it is raining without and damp and 
chilly within. But there is no pain. Had I not been resistant 
to pernicious suggestion, for the rest of my life, every storm 


is 


= 


= 


— | 
‘ 
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might have given me a pain. The questions would have been at 
fault though and not the harmless storms. 
All neuroses are the result in part of pernicious suggestion, | 
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entirely to wrong ideas dominating the mind, and such ideas 
are never innate, but come from the outside. The pastor cer- 
tainly should be wise enough to be the source of ideas that build 
up and do not break down. 
For of course the positive is more important than the nega- 
tive. The pastor aims far higher than merely to avoid harm. 
He can never be satisfied with anything short of doing good. 

7 He must support and strengthen everyone with whom he 


comes in contact. And a little experience will demonstrate the - 
far reaching influence of good suggestions. Now it must be re- 
marked that in order to give good suggestions, it is not neces- 
sary to reduce the recipient to a state of hypnotism. Usually 
the best opening comes in ordinary conversation. Certainly the 
evil ideas are spread in that manner, and if evil ones can enter 
the mind thus, so likewise can good ones. In certain conditions 
it is amazing how one may be strengthened by a word of en- 
couragement, or weakened by a message of despair. 

Once I spent the night at a house where there was an invalid. 
She referred often in conversation to her dreadful, sleepless 
nights. Every time she mentioned her tribulation, I endeavor- 
ed to drop a word of hope, saying something like, “Well, the tide 
must turn, and I think you will sleep better tonight”. The 
phrase must be varied to work in the idea casually, or the suff- 
erer will deem the suggester an idiotic parrot. The next morn- 
ing at the breakfast table, the invalid said that she had had 
a much better night. “Very good”, I replied, “tonight will be 
still better, for it is plain that you are naturally a good sleeper.” 

Many people of bad habits are quite helpless, because some- 
times the bad habit is the result of a deep-seated obsession, 


difficulty is due to a conviction that they are powerless in the 
hands of the habit. Suppose it to be a quick temper. The vic- 
tims do not like their explosions any better than their family 
or neighbors. If one bids them control the passion, the ans- 


sometimes from self, more often from others. Phobias are due : 


« 
f 
{ 
and can only be removed by psychoanalysis; but more often the 7 
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wer is “I can’t”. Such people have often prayed in vain against 
their imfirmity until they have lost faith in prayer—and there is 
no sadder condition than that. Now certainly it is a plain job 
for a pastor by gentle persuasion to establish the confidence 
that with God’s help there is no limit to the power of self con- 


_ trol a man may excercise. 

Reference was made to the great assistance the new psycho- 
logy may be in all parts of the Church’s work. While it is true 
that the chief employment of the science is in the ministrations | 
- to the sick and sinful, especially to the sick in mind and heart, 
it has other significant uses. It does not fall within the pur- 
pose of this article to develop these uses. But it must be not- 
ed that the new psychology has a real place in such functions 
_as preaching, public praying, ritual and confession. 

The object of a sermon may be to teach knowledge, to induce 
| action, to foster faith. Then it is plain that however good the 


sermon may be, it has got to penetrate the minds of the hear- 

ers, if it is to accomplish its object. The preacher is apt to feel 

that his job is to prepare what he wants to say, and overlook 

the fact that such preparation does not guarantee the desired 

7 effect upon the congregation. Sermons may leave a pleasant 
impression, but that does not get far unless they bear fruit. 


The mere saying of the offices of the Church is not to be con- 
demned. But the opus operatum system certainly risks miss- 
ing great opportunities. One real object should be to use them 
so as to make an abiding impression upon those who hear them. 


For the guidance of those who wish to increase their useful- 
; ness, and to make the Christian religion more effective, a brief 
list of books is appended. One familiar with this simple list will 
find himself far better equipped as a pastor. 
Tansley, The New Psychology. 
| Crichton Miller, The New Psychology and the Parent. 
Brooks,The Theory and Practice of Autosuggestion. 
| Baudouin, Suggestion and Autosuggestion. 
Dubois, The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders. _ 
| Baudouin, Studies in Psychoanalysis. 
Pym, Psychology and the Christiain Life. 
Thouless, An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. — 
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THE CHURCH AND PSYCHOLOGY 


By A. Harre Forster, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By R. H. 
Thouless. New York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. 286. $2.50. 


Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion. By C. E. Hud- 
son. New York: Doran, 1923, pp. 124. $1.35 net. 
The Psychology of Power. By J. A. Hadfield. New York: 


Macmillan, 1923, pp. 54. $0.75. 
Personality and Psychology. By J. W. Buckham. New York: 


Doran, 1924, pp. XV plus 202. $1.75 net. 
Christianity and Psychology. By F. R. Barry. New York: 
Doran, pp. VII plus 195. $1.50 net. 


An Oxford Professor said during the war that the Germans 
knew so little of human nature that they made it a special — 
study and called it psychology. The remark was made at a 


time when it was necessary for strategic reasons to belittle 
Germans, but it is certainly true that there is a great deal of 
human nature in psychology and now we have a new psychol- 
ogy which is full of animal nature as well and partly answers 

“It would be unjust to say that the cry of the psychologists is 


the problem which used to vex Dean Swift—whether beasts 
could ever degenerate into men. 

back to the animal, for they are telling us that we never got 
away from the animal”. (Buckham, p. 179). 

Human pride has been dealt three staggering blows by mor- 
tal men. (1) This world is not the centre of the Universe, hu- 
man history is merely ‘a discreditable episode on one of the 
minor planets of one of the smallest stars.’ That is the blow 
Copernicus gave us. (2) Mankind is not biogically distinct 
from the animals; men and monkeys are both alike just termin- 


al twigs on the one great tree of life. That was the blow from 
Darwin. (3) Man does not deserve the name of a rational 
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instincts. This is the blow from Freud. 


The church did not increase her prestige in the days of dis- 


cussion over the theories of Copernicus and Darwin. A word 
to the wise is enough, how many words will be needed in this 
_ matter of the new psychology. “It appears as though the next 
- great conflict in religion will be in the realm of psychology, as 
in the last generation it was in the realm of biology and the 
theory of evolution.” (Hadfield, p. 53). 

The general situation created by the new psychology is not 
a new one, 

The biologists and physicists have said that the world had 
evolved; therefore, it was concluded, God was not its Creator. 
The critics have said that the Bible contained mistakes; there- 
fore, it was concluded, God was not its author. The students 
of Comparative Religion have said that there were similarities 
to Christianity in other religions; therefore, it was concluded, 
God has not revealed Himself. All these conclusions may be 

shown to be unnecessary or beside the mark. The :*reudians 
now say that religion is a projection from man’s own mind and 
that therefore religion has no object. We can be of good hope 
that this conclusion is also unnecessary. Both Barry and Thou- 
less make effective points in rebuttal of it. “We can recognize 


in this tendency a new form of the fallacy which confuses | 


origin with validity.” (Barry, p. 171.) 
It is probable that no ‘new learning’ has ever spread so quick- 


being, he is at the mercy of unconscious impulses and animal | 


) 


_ly and so widely as the ‘New Psychology’. We are all psychol- — 


. ogists now and there is a reason for this interest. In the 19th 
century there was an extraordinary advance in human control 
over matter. There was rapid mechanical progress due to a 
few inventions such as the use of steam, Julius Caesar could 
travel as fast as George the third, even faster for he was a thin- 
ner man, then suddenly one after the other came railways, bicy- 
cles, automobiles, flying machines, telegraphs, telephones, radio, 
but still “from within, out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies” and the world war. Matter can be partially control- 


led, but how can we coritrol the heart of man? How can we 
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7 control mind? In the same way as we control matter. By 

learning and obeying its laws. The beginning of power is the 
knowledge of laws. That is why Freud’s theory is epoch mak- 
ing. It finds cause and effect in the working of the mind. “On 
the whole I am inclined to judge that it is very easily the most 
important contribution to the science of psychology that has ev- 
er been made by one man.” (Thouless, p. 107) It may be 
mistaken, even as much mistaken as Darwin’s, but it is be- 
ginning to the science of the hidden life. And the Church 
needs to be in touch with this science for the Church has always 
known that political and social reforms are futile without 
metanoia repentance, literally change of mind. The Church 
has always known that while the material is mud, you can only 
make messes. “Be ye transformed” wrote St. Paul “by the re- 
newing of your mind.” St Paul anticipated the Higher Critics 
by showing that the Law was a mere interlude in Hebrew his- 
tory, he is still in front of us with his stress on the well organ- 
ized and well directed mind. To analyze, to experiment un- 
til we know the mechanism of mind, until we learn its laws 
and so know how to control and direct it, is not this the task 
for the twentieth century? For Churchmen the aim must 
of course be practical. Christianity is something to be done. 


As the old rhyme puts it. 

“The centipede was happy quite _ 
Until the toad for fun 
Said ‘Pray which leg comes after which?’ 
This wrought his mind to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in the ditch _ 
Considering how to run.” 

This little ditty is a warning against barren speculation. 


Freud’s hypothesis is familiar to most and need only be brief- 
ly summarised. 
A true hypothesis is one that enables us to understand and 
predict phenomena. We may for example be sure that we have 
the true hypothesis about eclipses of the moon. Whether 
Freud’s hypothesis be true is still a subject for discussion. The 
books under review accept it in the main. Parts of it, like the 
curate’s egg, are excellent. 
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That the instincts are the driving forces of human life is the 
basis of the whole Freudian system. These instincts are cer- 
tain primary.5 which come into action in response to practi- 
ular stimuli, each with a definite emotional tone and each re- 
sulting in a characteristic behavior. 

Sometimes they are named for the emotional tone, such as 
anger and fear, sometimes for the characteristic behavior, such 
as self assertion and acquisitivesness. 

The dominance of these inherited instincts is the keynote of 
the ‘New Psychology’. According to Frued the sex instinct is 
the motor of life, according to Trotter the herd instinct, accord- 
ing to Lader, the self assertive. All are probably right at times. 
Obviously their influence varies at different ages: at 13 the boy 
must have his gang, at 17 his girl. 

These instincts, we share with the ‘lower’ animals. “Many 
an undergraduate who walks down King’s Parade in a yellow 
waistcoat during the Easter term is doing the same thing, at 
the same time of the year and for the same reason as the pea- 
cock displaying his tail.” (Thouless, p. 120). 

But these instincts cannot all have free expression. The so- 
cial code, itself fashioned to some extent by the herd instinct, 
forbids and repressed complexes are the result. A complex is 
a system of emotions centering around an object and producing 
a morbid mental condition, if the resultant mental condition 
ts a healthy one, a complex changes its name to a sentiment. 

The prison of repressed complexes is the unconscious mind, 
the most prominent feature in the Freudian system. The hu- 
-man mind is therefore according to Freud in three layers. The 

top layer is the conscious, with which we are aware of the 
_ newspaper we are reading, below it is the foreconscious, where 
the noises of the street, etc., reside while we read, at the bottom 
is the unconscious where uninteresting things reside, like the 
difference between the gerund and gerundive in latin grammar 
and where painful things reside, “‘painful memories, painful 
conflicts, and the wishes whose presence in consciousness would 
be painful because of the impossibility or undesirability of ful- 
filling them.” (Thouless, p. 110). 


5 The Psychology of The Instincts is criticized by Buckham pp. 
125 ff. 
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The following story illustrates one way in which unpleasant 
things are supposed to get into the unconscious mind. It is 7 
related in the Homiletic Review of January, 1922 by Josephine 
A. Jackson. ‘In building a number of houses, I had occasion 
often to use the word studding, but on every occasion, I for- f 
got the word and always had to end lamely by saying ‘those : 
pieces of timber that go up and down.’ Each time the builder 
supplied the word, but the next time it was no more accessible. 
Finally the reason came to me. One day when I was a little 
child, I looked out of the window and cried “Oh, see that great ] 
big beautiful horse”. My grandmother exclaimed “Sh, Sh, that 
is a stud horse.” Over-reaction to that impression repressed ; 
the word stud so successfully that as a grown woman I could 
not recall another word which happened to contain the same _4 
syllable.” The word stud was repressed into the unconscious 
and the grandmother influence, we may call her Mrs. Grundy, 

Freud would call her the censor, kept the word from coming up 
into consciousness until the lady thought back to the origin of 


the repression. 
We repress into the unconscious whatever for one reason or _ 
another we cannot afford to keep in consciousness. In civilized — 
life the instinct that is ‘not in society’ is the procreation in- 
stinct and so it is not surprising that the unconscious should 
be full of sex repressions and these usually come into conscious- 
ness only in disguised forms and in dream symbolism. 

“The sexual instinct is not more fundamental than any other. 
Yet it is the instinct which is most curtailed by the operation 
or social morality, and thus inevitably figures large in the dis- 
cords and crises of individual lives.” (Barry, p. 18). Accord- 
ing to the new psychology, an exaggerated prudery is a symp- 
tom of repressed sexuality which however discloses itself in a 
morbid interest in births, marriages and divorces. The news- 
papers seem to be aware of this. ‘Extremes of conduct always _ 
arouse suspicions of the opposite tendencies in the uncon- 
scious”. It is those subjects on which we are ‘touchy’ that in- 
‘dicate our complexes. As the knowledge of psychoanalysis 


spreads, it will be dangerous to be too strongly endowed with 
a sense of other people’s duties. 


Sometimes the unpleasant complex is not repressed ‘into the 
unconscious but is merely suppressed, we keep it dark because 
_ Wwe are ashamed of it. Here is an example “A man walking 
with a friend in the neighborhood of a country village sud- 
denly expressed extreme irritation concerning the church 
bells which happened to be pealing at the moment. He 
maintained that their tone was intrinsically unpleasant, 
their harmony ugly, and the total effect altogether disagree- 
able. The friend was astonished, for the bells in question 
were famous for their singular beauty. He endeavored, 
therefore, to elucidate the real underlying cause of his com- 
panion’s attitude. Skillful questioning elicited the further 
remark that not only were the bells unpleasant but that the 
clergyman of the church wrote extremely bad poetry. The 
causal complex was then apparent, for the man whose ears 
had been offended by the bells also wrote poetry, and in a 
recent criticism his work had been compared very unfavor- 
ably with that of the clergyman. The rivalry (or jealousy) 
r complex thus engendered had expressed itself indirectly 
by an unjustifiable denunciation of the innocent church bells.” 
(Hart Psychology of Insanity, p. 73-4.) Jealousy, one of the 
commonest of feelings is never admitted, it has to be rational- 
ized; how often do we give, dare we give the real reasons for our 
— attitudes and actions? The ‘reason for’ and the true cause or 
‘ motive of an act or attitude are entirely different things. Lis- 
: ten to Mr. Dooley: “I was sayin’, Hinnissy, whin a man gets to 
be my age, he ducks political meetin’s, an’ reads th’ papers 
an’ weighs th’ ividence an’ th’ argymints, pro-argymints an’ 
con-argymints, an’ makes up his mind ca’mly, an’ votes the 
Dimmycratic ticket.” 


“A bad workman complains of his tools” is the proverb which 
-enshrines the phenomenon of rationalisation. There is a Irt 
of new psychology in old proverbs. “The mind proceeds to 

manufacture reasons for conduct or opinions actually based on 
{ herd instinct. The technical name for this process is Rational- 
-isation.” (Hudson, p. 75). The aim of psychoanalysis is to 
unveil the unconscious motive or the concealed motive and to 


put reality in the place of neuroses and rationalisation. The 
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doctrine of the unconscious motive is a great help in obeying 


St. Paul’s precept “Not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think; but so to think as to think soberly.” 

The politician is eager to serve his country, the preacher to 
proclaim the truth, the social worker to uplift the masses, but 
the original motives may be self-importance in the politician, 
self-display in the preacher, sex-curicsity in the social worker. 
And after all, why may not these motives be accepted and used 
for good ends? The end motives may redeem the primary mo- 
tive and knowing the primary motive may correct conceit and 
self-righteousness. Psychology can sometimes fit a man to face 
himself. 

Another story will further illustrate the unconscious motive 
and rationalisation. It also is related by Dr. Bernard Hart 
(Psychology of Insanity, p. 71. “One of my patients, a former 
Sunday School teacher had become a convinced atheist. He in- 
sisted that he had reached this standpoint after a long and care- 
ful study of the literature of the subject, and, as a matter of 
fact, he really had acquired a remarkably wide knowledge “4 
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religious apology. He discoursed at length upon the evidence of 
Genesis, marshalling his arguments with considerable skill, and 
produced a coherent and well-reasoned case. Sul s2quent psy- 
chological analysis, however, revealed the real complex respon- 
sible for his atheism; the girl to whom he had been engaged had 
eloped with the mcst enthusiastic of his fellow Sunday £chool 
teachers. We see in this patient the causal complex, resent- 
ment against his successful rival, had expressed itself by a re- 
pudiation of the beliefs which had formery constituted the 
principal bond between them. The arguments, the study and 
the quotations were merely an elakorate rationalisation.” This | 
story of Dr. Hart’s reminds us that even when arguing with 
our atheists, we must sometimes “‘Cherchez la femme”. 


This phenomenon of suppressed desires, of hidden complexes’ 
throws some light on temptation and conscience. “Temptation — 
is the voice of the suppressed evil; conscience is the voice of the 
repressed good.” (Hadfield, Psychology and Morals, p: 37). 
Now in our present actively antichristian civilization, a civili- 
zation in which the acquisitive instinct has crowded out most of | 


‘at: 


the others, at least among men and a business man has vecome 
the highest term of approval, as if busi-ness were an end in 
itself, in such a civilization we might expect that there is much 
suppressed good. “Everything now lends prestige to the ac- 
quisitive and competitive career and destroys the glamor of 
the creative life.” But is the successful business man happy or 

_ even the unsuccessful one? Does he suggest a charaacter in 
harmony itself? May he not be suffering from a suppressed 
religious complex? Has he not a secret passion for “The Fool?” 
The Church School is not in vain if it is creating a religious com- 
begin to imitate his ‘beters’ but which will give him an easy 
plex which will be suppressed when the child grows up and 
conscience while he works at the ‘man’s job’ of making money 
and getting on in the world. In this connection the late Mr. 
Clutton Brock suggested that the boy problem is due to the 
fact that his spiritual faculties are given ne scope. ‘Often the 
means mystery and romance in a thoroughly prosaic world, and 
sexual instinct has a vast power over a boy’s mind, because it 
the world has become prosaic to him because all the desires of 
his spirit have been suppressed. He has learned to care more 
for games and the approval of other boys than for truth and © 
beauty and even goodness—But if his life had not become un- 
real anad secondhand this reality (sex) would not be son en-— 
thralling to him.” The Ultimate Belief, p. 95. “Neither his | 
fellows nor his gods nor his passions will leave a man alone.” 
(Conrad,Notes on Life and Letters, p. 19). In modern life his 
fellows and his passions have it all their own way. The modern 
man or woman can get pleasure but not often happiness. 
“Pleasure is the feeling tone which ccompanies the emotional 
expression of any one instinct. Happiness is the feeling tone 
we experience when all the instinctive emotions are express- 
ed in harmony.” (Hadfield, Psychology and Morals, p. 86). 
The Church’s suspicion of pleasure is therefore psychologically 
correct. The pleasure in the exclusive expression of one in- 
stinct commonly means the suppression of others, and the path 
of self realization that is of happiness is blocked. “The insup- 
portable tedium of what is called a life of pleasure” (Bernard 

Shaw) is much more than a clever phrase. 
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But sometimes an instinct is expressed with the full ap- 
proval of the whole self. This is what we call joy. Any fight 
will give pleasure but a fight with a bully ought to give joy 
because it ought to be in harmony with the total character. _ 
“Joy is the affective tone which accompanies the expression of 
any one instinct in conformity with the sentiments of the self.” 
(Hadfield, P.and M., p. 88). 


The organized self therefore may be compared to a ship with 
a cargo of sentiments and dispositions. Sentiments are those 
attitudes which a person has to such things as his family, his 
church, his college, his country. They must be acceptable to 
the individual. Dispositions are those attitudes which are un- 
consciously accepted, for example that women and children ‘ 
should enter the boats first in the event of a shipwreck. What — 
is popularly called a sense of honor is with some persons a dis- 
position, it may be taken for granted in their case. 


But the ship of the organized self is impeded on its way by _ 
certain repressed complexes and unexpressed instincts and im- 
pulses which make their presence felt in dreams and neurotic 
symptoms. These the ship has to drag along in its wake. The 
task is to get the repressed complexes and unexpressed in- 
stincts up into the ship so that it may go on its way unhamp- 
ered, so that it may be ‘the ship that found itself.’ It is worth | 
remarking that a sentiment to one person may be a suppressed 
complex to another. The man who is picked out of the water 
after a shipwreck, having first helped others into the boats and 
then gone down with the ship will have a sentiment -for that | 
event, to the man who forced his way into the first boat, it will | 
be a suppressed complex. The will may be compared to the 
ship in motion. The ship of self is in perpetual tension and 
disturbance because of these complexes and instincts as in the 
case of a soldier whose sentiment of duty is disturbed by his 
instinct of fear. What is needed is an ideal, a purpose, strong 
enough to stir up the will and big enough to employ all the in- 
stincts either directly or indirectly. The will is not a constant. 
Is there any difference between the will and attention? Joan 
of Arc had an indomitable will while she had a clear goal be- 
fore her, a definite mission to fulfill. There are signs of some 


| 
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disintegration in her character when her mission was accomp- 
lished after the coronation of Charles at Rheims. The will is 
a variable. It needs a goal, an ideal, an idea. “Dynamite,” said 
a Russian, “is comparatively harmless, compared with the ex- 
plosive power of an idea.” Russians know a great deal about 
both dynamite and ideas. St. Paul gives the impression of a 
strong willed man and who has ever had a more single goal, 
ideal, vision? Cicero, the other character of the ancient world 
whom we know best does not impress us as a man of powerful 
will. He once took hold of a situation firmly, Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, and was so surprised at himself that he talked about 
his action for the rest of his life. What purpose had Cicero? It 
would be hard to say. The will is a variable, its strength de- 
pends on the purpose before the self. ‘I will’ is a foolish motto 
for a city unless the citizens have seen a vision of the New Je- 
rusalem descending out of heaven from God. Does not all 
this suggest that it is for the Church to give a vision, a pur- 
pose which will mould disintegrated beings into organized sel- 
ves. A purpose is needed to make the will function. “Will 
really means the self in action, all our faculties freely co-op- 
erating to attain a deliberately chosen end.” (Barry, p. 55). 


But even when a dominating purpose has aroused the will, 
employment has to be found for the unexpressed instincts and 
this is what the new psychologists call sublimation. “Subli- 
mation is the process by which instinctive emotions are divert- 
ed from their original ends and redirected to purposes satis- 
fying the individual and of value to the community.” It is “the 
indirect expression of an instinctive emotion in some cognate 
manner which is socially useful.” It involves restraint but 
not repression. For example the acquisitive instinct has a nat- 
ural end, the accumulation of the necessities of life, it may 
have a perverted end, the accumulation of useless things such 
as volumes of sermons or it may be given a sublimated end 
such as the gathering of objects of art to refine the taste of one- 
self and others. Again the maternal instinct is naturally sat- 
isfied in the care of children, it is often perverted in the pett- 
ing of pug dogs, it may be sublimated by taking a class in a 
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One result of ‘civilization’ is that there is a great deal of prim- 
itive energy running loose. The sublimation, the redirection of 
this energy, libido in psychological language, is a critical prob- 
lem for society and the police. The ancient myths contain pro- 
found psychological truths. The crew of Odysseus was pro- 
tected from the sirens in two ways; the ears of some were stuff- 
ed with wax so that they could not hear the siren’s song, Odys- 
seus himself was bound to the mast so that he could not spring 
overboard and swim to the Sirens’ isle. But the best method 
was that of Orpheus and the Argonauts. He sublimated the 
impulse towards the sirens by playing greater music. The 
Church might be the Orpheus of the modern world if it could 
learn to play greater music. It is interesting to notice that 
the section on sublimation in Hadfield’s book is headed ‘The 
Conversion of the Instincts.” Sublimation is a kind of redis- 
covery of conversion and indeed many of the phrases of the 
newest psychologists can be readily translated into ‘platitudes’ 
of the oldest theologians. “The Christian psychologist must 
be allowed to remark on some of these interesting results of 
scientific research, that when recommended to the mind and 
attention of the Christian Church, they amount to little more — 
than teaching your grandmother to suck eggs.” (Hudson, p. 78.) 
None the less, the Church can make great use of the ‘New Psy- 
chology’ if only as a cure for bad temper and discouragement. 
It is better to analyze than to abuse. The parable of the Sower 
is an analysis of certain types of character, it is also a cure “ll 
discouragement. The Church and Psychology can never be 
disassociated because it is said of the Saviour of the world that 


He “knew what was in man.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF MESSIANISM 
(Continued from Vol. VI, No. 3) 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT, Bexley Hall, Kenyon College. 
3. LITERATURE OF THE FIRST CENTURY A. D. 


_ THE ASSUMPTION OF MOSES (between 7 and 29 A. D.) © 


This little tract is by a Pharisaic quietist and pacifist. This 
fact differentiates him from other writers of his time. Just 
as there are religious men today for whom religion is the in- 
tensest expression of the “social passion,” while other equally 
religious men see only politics and statecraft and a static “hu- 
man nature” with which political science has to deal; and still 
others, equally religious, have eyes for neither the vast “‘so- 
cial movement” nor the political transformation taking place 
today, but live out their cloistered lives in the pursuit of per- 
sonal holiness, or of selfdenying, humble service to their fel- 
lows, or in the education and betterment of their neighbor- 
hoods—so there were in Judaism those for whom religion 
meant mainly obedience to the Law, others for whom it meant 
chiefly waiting for the redemption of Israel and the political 
salvation of the nation at the hands of God, and still others who 
saw nothing but signs of the coming supernatural age when 
heaven and earth should be remade, and “eternal blessing” 
take the place of curse—all signs inviting them to rely on the 
imminence of the judgment, or to take sword in hand to hasten 
the day of vengeance. Our author was a religious man for 
whom the national hope meant political salvation, first and fore- 
most, with “freedom to worship God” and keep His Law, un- 
hindered by foreign domination. He is not interested in eco- 
nomic conditions, and hence does not see their reversal in the 
age to come. The Kingdom of God (c. 10) means the des- 
truction of Satan and the end of sorrow, the divine vengeance 


upon the enemies of Israel, the manifestation of God’s power — 


in the shaking of the mountains, and other disorders in nature, 
the destruction of the idols, and the triumph of Israel over his 


enemies—who shall be seen lying conquered in Gehenna! _ 
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“And thou shalt go up against the eagle (i. e. Rome), 
_ And its necks and wings shall be destroyed.” 


—10:8, Charles’ emendation. 

His ideal hero is Eleazar (if we are so to understand Taxo , 
in c. 9), “who amid the most bitter persecution in the history 
of Israel raised no hand in self-defense, but committed his ‘ 
cause to God.”! His gospel was a gospel of pious resigna- : 
tion to the ills of the present, and patient waiting for their re- 
versal in God’s good time. 

There is, therefore, no Messiah, although the author’s hope 4 
centers in a national salvation, a political redemption. This is — 
explained by the fact that Israel as a political entity is the na- . 
tion of the true faith and worship: it is a political entity but 
it is not politically constituted? Israel is to be redeemed, 
not by might nor by power, but by a divine and supernatural | . 
restoration which is to usher in the new world where political _ 
entities have ceased to exist. 


II BARUCH, or Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (50-90 A. D.) 


The author of II Baruch was at heart a pessimist. If the date 
assigned him by Charles be correct, we can see a reason for 
his despair. The whole world is corrupt, and (where the 
thought survives at all) so is the Messianic kingdom. The po- 
litical conditions of first century Palestine, the increasing dis- 
tress under the procurators, the final mad outburst in 66, and 
the appalling disaster which it brought to pass, helps to ac- 


count for the author’s sadness, 

“For the youth of the world is past 

And the strength of the creation already exhausted 
_ And the advent of the times is very short, 


wa 


Yea, they have passed by; 
And the pitcher is near to the cistern, 
And the ship to the port, 
And the course of the journey to the city, 


And life to its consummation.” 
1. Charles, APOT. II, p. 411. 


2. An illustrative parallel would have been the papacy, had the 
ideal of temporal power ever been realized as its creators planned. 
What our author had in mind was the ideal theocracy, which to him 
was very real. His whole program of action—or inaction—rests 
upon a sublime and childlike faith in the truth and proctical valid- 
ity of that priestly dream. 


i 
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The climax of woes is to precede the revelation of the Mes- 
siah and the kingdom, woes which the author and his readers 
are evidently already experiencing. When the Messiah 

“begins to be revealed (i. e., just before his coming), Be- 


hemoth shall be revealed from his place, and Leviathan 
shall ascend from the sea, those two great monsters which 


I created on the fifth day of creation, and shall have kept 
until that time; and then they shall be for food for all that 
are left (i. e., only those who live in Palestine, v. 2). The _ 
earth also shall yield its fruit ten thousand-fold and on { 
each vine shall be a thousand branches, and each branch 
shall produce a thousand clusters and each cluster a thous- : 
and grapes, and each grape shall produce a cor of wine.3 . 
And those who have hungered shall rejoice; morover, also, 
they shall behold marvels every day. For winds shall go 
forth from before Me to bring every morning the fragrance 

of aromatic fruits, and at the close of the day clouds dis- 
tilling the dew of health. And it shall come to pass at that 
self-same time that the treasury of manna shall again des- 
cend from on high, and they will eat of it in those years, 
because these are they who have come to the consumma- ’ 
tion of time. And it shall come to pass after these things 
when the time of the advent of the Messiah is fulfilled, that _ 
he shall return in glory.4—29:4-30:1. 


Pain and sickness and toil shall be unknown in the final con- 
; summation (cc. 73-74, the Messiah-Apocalypse). Though at 
present “we see the...prosperity of the Gentiles,” they shall 
soon vanish as smoke, and “be accounted as spittle” (c. 82). 


IV EZRA (after 70 A. D.) 


The author of Fourth Ezra felt the full shock of the des- 
truction of Jerusalem and the temple, and the crushing of Is- 
rael’s hopes for divine succor and ultimate rescue from the ter- 
rible catastrophe. As a revenge Rome is to be destroyed, some- 
time when wisdom shall depart from the earth; the Messiah’s 
kingdom shall last for only 400 years—and at its close the Mes- 
siah himself shall die. Retribution and torment upon the en- 

_ emies of Israel is one of the chief burdens of this book. 


Both II Baruch and IV Ezra are products of the period fol- 
lowing the destruction of the sacred capital of Judaism. Yet 


3. Cf. Papias in Ireneaus, 5:33; I Enoch 10:19; this was evidently 
a frequently-quoted passage of commonplace of apocalyptic. 

4. That is, to heaven, where he was before; so Charles. Cf. Eph.4:8- 
10. Some scholars hold that the text is corrupt here; omens view 
the concluding words as a Christian interpolation. 
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neither of them reflects very clearly the economic conditions of 
the time. Political disaster, religious disillusionment, the 
shock of defeat (which the nation as a whole had not thought 
possible, God being supreme)—all this is too much for our au- 
thors. There are graver problems for them to face than the 
delay of a eudaemonistic golden age. It is not depression and 
delay and the persecution of individuals (as in the struggle be- 
tween the “righteous” and the “sinners” of earlier writings) 
which need to be explained, and can be only too easily explain- 
ed by reference to the great reversal soon to take place when 
the Reign of Heaven is set up. It is the seers’ whole religious 
world-view which has been shattered. It has to be built up 
again, bit by bit, as the agony of the present slips farther and 
farther into the past, and triumphant hope once more looks in- 
to the future for a divine vindication.5 But that vindication 
is now expected in something more than good harvests, pros- 
perity and peace. It is first of all vengeance upon the armed 
enemy which brutally trod Jerusalem under his toot. The 
symbolic figures of the seers’ visions are troubled, nervous, mon- 
strous— 

“Therefore shalt thou disappear, O thou Eagle, 
And thy horrible wings, 

And thy little wings most evil, 

Thy harm-dealing heads, 

Thy hurtful talons, 


And all thy worthless body!” 
—11:45. 


_ In the tumult of war, in the agony of defeat, in the anguished 

pondering of the theological problems involved, economic troub- 
les are completely forgotten. IV Ezra was no Thucydides trac- 
ing out in detail the causes and occasions of the great disaster. 
The writers were passionate patriots and deeply religious men, 
crushed and overwhelmed by the dereliction of the nation and 
its loss of the divine favor and protection in the very hour of 

5. The first concern of the writers of IV Ezra, in the period of 
reconstruction, seems to be theological. This was only natural with 
men of their point of view. The worst catastrophe in those dark 
years was not the fall of the city but the undermining of faith which 
the political cataclysm occasioned. There are many among us who 
were similarly affected by the questions raised about God and His 
justice and the outlook for civilization in the dark years, 1914-1918, 
and following. 
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ation from their minds. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


“Go to, now, ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries 
that are coming upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and 
your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and your silver 
are rusted; and their rust shall be for a testimony against 
you, and shall eat up your flesh as fire. Ye have laid up 
your treasure in the last days! Behold, the hire of the la- 
borers who mowed your fields, which is of you kept back 
by fraud, crieth out; and the cries of them that reaped 
have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye 
have lived delicately on the earth, and taken your pleas- 
ure; ye have nourished your hearts in a day of slaughter. 
Ye have condemned, ye have killed the righteous one; he 
doth not resist you. 

“Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the 
Lord...”—James 5-1-7, 6 


There is no clearer example in all the literature we have 
discussed of the intimate bearing of economic conditions upon 
the Messianic hope. The situation in which the writer of the 
Epistle found himself and his readers was one in which the poor 
were being oppressed and persecuted, and the rich were enjoy- 
ing the adulation and awed respect of their victims (see c. 2). 
Whatever its date, the Epistle is most probably Palestinian in 
origin, and reflects conditions in an agricultural region (Lower 
Galilee?). 

What those conditions were in Galilee in the time of Jesus’ 
ministry, about the years 27-30, can be conjected only in a 
very general way. They cannot have been much different from 
those which existed elsewhere in Palestine—unless they were 
slightly better. Galilee would naturally be in a better condi- 
tion, economically, than Judea, at almost any period. It was 
more independent, for it had both a smaller non-producing 
group within its population, and apparently also a larger pro- 
duction in proportion to its population; it was more accessible 
for commerce; its agriculture was more important than that of 
Judea; it was blessed with a more salubrious climate and with 
abundant rainfall (if conditions in the first century were at all 

6. Cf. The Apocalypse of Weeks, I Enoch 94:8-9 etc., given above 
under p. 2. 


7. Cf. the saying from the gospel of the Hebrews (parallel to Mt. 
19:16, Preuschen, Antilegomena, Fragment 11. 


- greatest need. This problem crowded every other consider- 
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comparable to those today); and it had a greater variety of 
merchandizable products and foodstuffs. 


4. MESSIANISM AND THE TEACHING OF JESUS : 


What strikes us most forcibly in the teaching of Jesus, when — 
we reflect upon the economic background of his life as recon- 
structed from the history and literature of his times, is the al- 
most complete absence of an economic or political interest. The 
principle, “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s” (Mark 12:17), may be, as 
far as tribute to Caesar is concerned, an enorous duty, grud- 
gingly done—in order that the nation (or the individual) 
may be left in peace to “render to God the things that are His.” 7 


It is the solution of an immediate and pressing difficulty, nt 


a broad principle of statecraft. At least, it is hardly the glad 
acknowledgement of Ceasar’s right to impose his tax upon the 
chosen people, in return for benefits conferred upon them by 

his rule—as monarchists and advocates of the divine right of | 
kings have maintained in other centuries. 

Along with the economic and political interest there vanished _ 
also the national eschatology, the popular Messianism which 
looked forward to a coming time of blessedness and prosperity - 
for the nation as such. As John had said, “God is able of these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham,” if that is all He re- 
quires to constitute His Kingdom (Luke 3:8). And our Lord 


8. In the latest edition of the Meyer-Kommentar on James (1921), | 
Professor Martin Dibelius views the outburst against wealth in c. 5 — 
as an archaic and inherited manner of speech, perhaps common among 
a peasant group for whom piety and poverty were almost synonymous, | 
and whose greatest danger was not inflammatory proletarianism but 
rather an obsequious deference to persons of affluence who visited — 
their synagogues. Their traditional identification of poverty and piety, — 
of wealth and idolatry or godlessness, which has its roots quite ob- 
viously in the O. T., he calls the author’s “patriarchal-pietistic ethics — 
of poverty;” and he points to other examples of this point of view in 
the surviving “Armenliteratur.” If Dibleius is right, in this the most 
penetrating modern work upon the Epistle of James, then we could 
scarcely expect more conclusive prooof of the economic significance of 
Jewish and early Christian Messianism. Here is a document in which 
that significance is not only naively assumed but its reflexive appli- 
cations most clearly stated. If Messianism is economically significant, 
then economic status is religiously significant—and the Judge who 
stands before the door will make this clear when he comes. Nor is 
this a novel view. The workers have believed it for generations. As 
Dibelius says, the idea is archaic. — 
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_ added the further threat that the kingdom should be taken a- 
way from Israel and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof (Matt. 21:43). “Many shall come from the east and 
the west and shall lie down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the Kingdom of Heaven: but the sons of the Kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness” (Matt. 8:11-12). The Vineyard 
should be taken away from the undeserving tenants and given 
to others (Mark 12:9). God’s requirement of repentance and 

actual righteousness was stated repeatedly, and was contras- 
_ ted with the formal, legal-nationalistic requirements laid down 
by the scribes (Matt. 5:1-20). The promise of the kingdom, 
which had already been “sublimated” by author after author in 
the two centuries preceding (of course with many survivals of 
crude eudaemonism), and had thus been raised to the spiritual 
; and ethical plane of man’s inner motives, was now completely 
_“sublimated” in the teaching of Jesus. Though the symbolism 
of eschatology is not wholly rejected, and the conception of the 
world-order and its termination is that of the apocalyptists, the 


ism of the “unfolding of the times.” Paul in truth reflected the 
teaching of his Lord when he said, “The Kingdom of God is— 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.’ 

If we take only those of his sayings which are found in 
“Q’”, the oldest written source of which we have any trace in 
the gospels,!° we find ever here that while the eschatolog- 


9. Romans 14:17. Paul also retained the symbolism and the concep- 
tion of the world-order which he inherited from the apocalyptists. 
A study of Paul’s conception of the kingdom, and his eschatology 
generally, reflecting as it did not only the current Christian view, and 
his own positive beliefs, but also the teaching of the Master, is one 
worth making. 
10. It is apparent that the author of Matthew has considerably 
_ heightened the emphasis in the eschatological sayings. The judg- 
Ment, the doom on the unrepentant, the imminence of the end, are 
“evidently subjects upon which he dwelt continually; his religion, his 
“type of Christianity,” was apocalyptic-eschatological, and reflects 
more or less the conditions presupposed in II Baruch and IV Ezra. 
(Though not reflecting, by any means, the same reaction to them: 
for the fall of Jerusalem was a vindication of Christian teaching, and 
the curse fell upon Israel when they rejected the Messiah, Jesus.) 
Cf. the essay by B. H. Streeter in the Appendix to Sanday’s Oxford 
Studies in the synoptic Problem, 1911. A convenient and reliable re- 


emphasis is placed elsewhere than upon the external mechan- 
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ical outlook is taken for granted, and the judgment is antici- 
pated as simply and realistically as it was by John the son of 
Zacharias or any other of his contemporaries, the center of in- 
terest is not here. “The Kingdom of God is at hand”—just as 
John and the apocalyptists asserted—therefore, “repent” 
7 (Matt. 3:2; 4:17). This had already formed the burden of 
: John’s preaching. But our Lord’s interest was not so much 
in the coming of the kingdom as the requisite preparation 
j which men must make. His interest is in the salvation of men 
—in something ethical and spiritual, that is, and not in the 
sensuous or supernatural blessings which were to accompany 
the Reign of God and mark its outward splendor. Thus he 
vitalized the whole apocalyptic machinery, filled it full of life, 
gave it a profounder meaning and interpretation than anyone 
else gave it, than anyone else at his time ever dreamed of 
giving it.14 
But the very fact that our Lord did not take over the Mes- 


: sianic hope just as it stood, without revision or reinterpreta- 
4 


tion, proves that to the very end of its development, until its 
final sublimation in Christianity, Messianism was a hope deri- 
ving its vitality from the conflict of religious faith and unto- 
ward economic conditions. Other religions and philosophies 
fell into dualism, or closed their eyes in self-deluding monism 
of one sort or another. Apocalyptic Judaism solved the prob- 
lem by a dualism of Now and Then, of Present and Future, of 
a present evil world wherein God is not yet supreme, and a 
glorious world to come wherein God—or His Messiah—shall be 
supreme. This much of the framework of apocalyptic thought 
Christianity took over from Judaism, and the inheritance is 
with us yet. It was the beginning of Christian theology when 
the followers of Jesus identified the Messiah of this scheme 


construction of Q for the English reader is to be found in the last 
chapter of Matthew’s Sayings of Jesus, by G. D. Castor, Chicago, 1918. 
See also The Sayings of Jesus, by A. Harnack, London, 1908: The 
order of “Q” is perhaps the better preserved in Lk., the wording in 
Mt. Exceptions to both these rules probably occur. 

11. See Grant, “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” p. 151, (Biblical 
World, September, 1917); E. F. Scott, “The Place of the Apocalyptica] 
Conception in the Mind of Jesus,” Journal of Biblical Literature XLI 
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_ with their Lord and Master. But the economic-political, mun- 
~ dane, nationalistic details which prophetic and apocalyptic 
Messianism had elaborated, they did not take over. How could 
they do so? Jesus himself had ignored them. To the end, pre- 
Christian (and later extra-Christian) Jewish Messianism was a 
hope which had originated in and which remained conditioned 
by the social-economic situation of a particular people, a par- 
- ticular class, at a particular period in the history of ancient 
Palestine. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY 
By William Haskell Du Bose, University of the South 


A sermon delivered in All Saints’ Chapel, Sewanee, March 23, 1924. 


Hebrews 1:1,2. “God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in His Son.” 


Here is an arresting statement. May I attempt to para- 
phrase and expand the writer’s terse and condensed defini- 
tion so as to translate his thought into modern terms? Dr. 
Moffat translates, ‘‘Many were the forms and fashions in which 
God spoke of old”—part by part, fragment by fragment, piece- 
meal, and only as they were ready to receive it; “fragmentarily 
and multifariously,” as Dean Farrar would translate the words; 
not all at once nor to one individual, but intermittently, “‘lo, 
here, lo there!,” by the Spirit’s sudden invasion and as swift re- 
treat, in rapt vision or ecstatic trance, with rise and fall, with 
ebb and flow, now faintly and now clear, “the Spirit bloweth— 
_and is still!”—Thus spoke God of old to our fathers in the pro- 
-phets; progressively, in proportion to their capacities and 
needs, in many fragments and in many fashions, through a 
long evolutionary process of unfolding and irrepressible de- 
velopment of toil “co-operant to an end.” 

“But in these days at the end He has spoken to us by a Son.” 
—Not in the many but in the One, not through intermediaries 
but in person, not in varied fragments nor in scattered rays, 
but in the full orbed Sun of Righteousness; not in that old time 
which is past and gone, but to us, and here and now, God speaks 
today, in a Son. It is the same God who spoke to the fathers, in 
the Old Dispensation, and who speaks now and to us in the New; 
but to them fragmentarily in the prophetic words, while to us 
He speaks completely, in full and with finality, in the Incarnate 
Word. 


_ This momentous and sublime utterance, as noble in expres- 
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‘sion as it is comprehensive in thought, propounds in studied, 
accurate, and adequate terms the whole philosophy of the in- 
spired writer (as expanded and applied throughout the sub- 
sequent treatise to the Hebrew Christians.) It is a competent 
definition of the theme of the whole epistle, as well as a com- 
plete and rounded confession of faith. Indeed, it gathers up in 
one swift and luminous phrase the message of God to man in 
His two revelations which are yet one, the revelation of the 
Old Dispensation and the revelation of the New. It institutes 
a contrast and a comparison. It furnishes (especially in the 
first clause of that sentence) an invitation and a sanction, a 
charter and a challenge to sincere and reverent scholarship in 
every age to do what the learned and cultivated author of the 
epistle himself proceeds to attempt, viz., to gather up the frag- 
ments of the older revelation of the Old Testament, to piece 
together the multifarious and fragmentary portions, to arrange 
in logical sequence the occasional prophetic oracles of God and 
thus to bring order out of confusion and justify the ways of 
God to men. 

We take up the challenge, and ask ourselves, what is the situ- 
ation with regard to the Bible, and especially the Old Testa- 
ment, in the light of today? The Bible, no less than the Creeds 
and Faith, is under fire—“in that fierce light which beats upon 
a throne.” 

What is the status today of the Old Testament, of God’s mes- 


sage of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners? 


Has it suffered in the acid test to which it has been sub- 
ject now for a century and a half? We welcome that test, 


as of the highest service to the cause of true religion. | _ 


New occasions teach new duties, 


Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 


Who would keep abreast of truth. 


The Old Testament is being subjected to the most searching 
criticism today. Every search light of investigation is being 
focused upon it. And one may be inclined at first to resent such 
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familiar handling of sacred things by profane hands. But a 
little thought will convince us that this is no new experience, 

The Divine Library was born in controversy, and every suc- : 
cessive age has played upon it its most searching rays. No lit- _ 
erature has passed more frequenty through the crucible of criti- 
cism, or survived more numerous storms of controversy. Its ca- 
pacity to survive every test to which it has been summoned is 
the best proof not only of its abiding value but of its eternal 
youthfulness and its increasing potency and charm. As that ex- | 
traordinary scholar, physician, philosopher, musician and crytic, — 
who a few years ago astounded the world by plunging as . 
medical missionary into the darkest regions of dark Africa, : 
where he has buried himself from the world and gained a first- | 
hand knowledge of comparative religion; as Prof. Albert 
Schweitzer says, “From my youth I have held the conviction 
that all religious truth must in the end be capable of being — 
grasped as something that, stands to reason. I, therefore, be- 
lieve that Christianity in the contest with philosophy and with . 
other religions should not ask for exceptional treatment, but 
should be in the thick of the battle of ideas, relying solely on 
the power of its own inherent truth.” 


Three of these consummate tests have been applied to the 
Bible in recent years. 

The’ first was the test of the natural sciences, the applica- 
tion of the hypothesis of evolution within the physical realm. 
The controversy raged fiercely for many years but gradually — 
subsided and had been almost forgotten until some belated 
Americans discovered that there was such a problem and drag- 
ged it forth for controversial, and sometimes, one fears, for 
political purposes. America is affording much amusement to 
European scholars who wonder where she has been for fifty 
years, and such chagrin to American scholars who realize how 
slowly the results of patient and conscientious scholarship dawn 
upon the imagination of the nation. Howbeit, there is no con- 
flict of physical science, rightly understood, and theology today. 
The assured results of honest scientific research, as understood 
by scientists of the highest rank the world over, are in their 
sphere welcomed by first-rate theologians. The Old Testament 
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has survived the test. We are now in position to appraise re- 
sults. 

There have been losses, and there have been gains. We have 
lost the chronology which placed the creation of the world in 
4004 B. C., but that never was in the Bible, being rather the 
result of honest but defective scholarship in the past, elevated 
to a position in the margin of the English Bible by Archbishop 
Usher. In its place comes a new sense of awe in the presence 
of the prodigious antiquity of this planet on which we live, 
and of the incinceivable age of the vast universe oof which it is 
but a tiny part. When we disabuse our minds of the falacy 
that we are to look for geological or biological information in 
the first chapters of Genesis, we have made a great advance, 
for we are now able to perceive and take to heart the noble and 
illuminating ethical and spiritual truths which those chapters 
are intended to teach, and which can be learned nowhere else 
in such simple and yet inexhaustibly profound language. We 
have rediscovered Genesis as a living word of God, dynamic 
and potent as of old, for the bringing in of the kingdom of God. 


And let us say also that we have discovered science, and have 
come to respect and reverence, and I hope to emulate, the 
spirit of passionate energy and loyal devotion to truth, lead 
where it will, that dominates the true scientist today. His 
inward joy in the presence of a living realization of the doc- 
trine of the Uniformity of Nature is the nearest counterpart in 
modern times to the joy of the discoverers of monotheism, and 
their realization of the sovereignty of the One God. 


The second test was that of historical critism. The crisis, 
too, has passed and is itself a matter of history. * It was in- 
evitable that the same scrutiny which has been applied to every 
field of human activity should be applied also to the record 
of revelation as contained in Holy Scriptures, and this has 
been done in the most thorough and minute and painstaking 
manner. Lower and higher criticism can, of course, create no 
problems that do not already exist, but they have been and 
are being utilized in solving the many problems of the Old 
Testament which are apparent to any careful reader of the 
Bible. The user of these tools has been abundantly justified, 
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and certain assured and almost universally accepted results of 
historical critism are now abundantly available for all who 
really wish to know the Bible. No layman today has any excuse 
for longer remaining in ignorance as to the real message of his 
Old Testament. Here again there have been losses as well as 
gains. The unbiblical theory of strict verbal inerrancy of the 
Old Testament and certain explanations or assumptions based 
on a misunderstanding of events, has had to be given up. The 
process of adjustment and correction of false ideas is a pain- 
ful one, but there is no ground for fear or suspicion that the 
results of scholarship will prove damaging or destructive. The 
Bible remains the Word of God. But here again the gains have 
been of supreme value and importance. We are now, for the 
first time, able to grasp the whole course of Israel’s history, 
and to recognize the successive stages of her upward growth, 
political, ethical, and religious, from the primitive nomadism of 
the Mosaic period, through all the phases of tribalism, national- 
ism and ecclesiasticism until at length in the fulness of time 
she was ready to pass on the torch of revelation to the new 
Israel of God, an Israel not of blood kinship but of Christian 
fellowship, the Israel indeed born not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ. 


A third phase of the perennial testing to which Faith and 
Scriptures have been subjected, and the one to which they 
are being even now subjected, is that, not of physical science, 
nor of historical science, but of the science of religion. The new 
psychology and the new science of Comparative religions are 
putting our most precious spiritual possessions to a very severe 
strain. This is the latest aspect of the age-long controversy be- 
tween science and religion. It is too early to forecast the di- 
rection it will take, or to calculate profit and loss to our faith, 
We are in the midst of this inquiry and the issue is not yet 
final. But we need not doubt and we need not fear. For we 
can gain glimpses of some of the results of this latest test- 
ing or crisis. The recognition in many other religions of 
trinities and incarnation, of epiphanies and _resur- 
rections, and of a whole host of ideas common to Judasism 
and Christianity, is startling and disturbing to us at first, as is 
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also the discovery in the Old Testament of certain elements of 
myth and folk lore. It would seem to rob Christianity of its 
uniqueness and its sovereign authority. 


Quite the reverse is the case when these phenomena are 
rightly understood. For we are at least beginning to compre- 
hend the true nature of Myth, as the mother of Science, man’s 
first guesses at the riddle of existence and therefore highly to 
be respected; but more than that; Myth was the only language 
intelligible to the heart of primitive man, the only language by 
which the Spirit of God could reveal Himself to the heart of 
man. For myth is not something which does not exist; it is an 
explanation of something which does exist, and which cannot be 
escaped, an interpretation of a natural phenomenon, an at- 
tempt to create a language or a picture in which to present 
truth. And, as Prof. Oesterly remarks: “The myth, being in 
itself an idea, originated in the mind of man, and arose from 
the free play of his thoughts; but the impulse which prompted 
this was a divine one;—it was the way in which the first be- 
ginnings of the knowledge of God came to man—inspiration in 
the most real sense of the world; though of a nature adapted 
to the limited capacity of apprehension of primitive man; in 
a word, the mode of God’s self-revelation to man at a time when, 
from the nature of the case, no other was possible. Myth, 
that is to say, so far from being, as once generally believed, 
the work of the Devil, was at one time the normal means of 
divine revelation.” 

Viewed in this modern light the presence in other religions 
of the trinities and incarnations, the epiphanies and resurrec- 
tions, and all the host of ideas common to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, can be, indeed must be, recognized as responding to 
universal and God-implanted elemental needs in man himself, 
and therefore prophetic in a real sense of the Christ, in whom 
alone they find their ultimate explanation .and complete satis- 
faction—a new and altogether unexpected but incontrovertible 
witness to the truth of all Christ came to be and to fulfil. 


—August anticipations, symbols, 
Types, of a new splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues. 
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Passing by the many problems one would like to discuss, let 
us go to the heart of the subject. How, then, may we regard 
the Old Testament in the light of the new learning? 

We may no longer regard it now as an armory from which 
to secure ammunition in the way of proof-texts to defend favo- 
rite doctrines; nor as a mere store-house of “‘illustrative anec- 
dotes to use as examples of orthodox religious ideas!” nor yet 
as a treasury of pious aphorisms, or a systematic body of re- 
ligious instruction, or a code-book of morals; but rather as a 
splendid “drama of human living, as thrilling as the story of 
a battle.” 

To be able to understand, at last, the unity underlying the 
variety of the parts, to disentangle and assemble those multi- 
farious and fragmentary segments into a congruous whole, and 
to discover a living organism and trace its life-history through 
every staye, from birth and infancy and childhood, to adoles- 
cence and maturity and old age,—this is the gift to us of the 
new learning. 


The Old Testment is a splendid drama of human living. It 
has, indeed, all elements of a Divine Tragedy. But perhaps it 
would be more accurate to speak of it as Epic, an Epic of the 
inner life, of the soul of the individual, writ large of Every- 
man; the soul of a nation, in its journey in the world. It is the 
autobiography of a people in its quest of God and of the king- 
dom of God or the ideal commonwealth. Back of the written 
book is the spoken work, and back of the spoken work is the 
living peope of God. Back of the Bible is the Church. It is 
the story of adventure, of discovery, of experiment; the record 
of constant and unremitting warfare against unseen but sin- 
ister forces, a titanic spiritual conflict, a desperate battle 


and materialism; against the apathy of the many and the 
greedy ambitions of the privileged few, against paganism, with 
its lack of a living conception of God, with its pessimism and 
cynicism, its predatory pride and cruel Juxury: against that 
paganism with its welter of greed and lust and violence, of 
which we are witnessing a resurgence in our own day. 


against @ mechanical view of the Universe, against =5 


The first act or part of this Epic of five cantos tells of the — 
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i Birth of a Nation, Israel, a very humble birth, and its exposure, 
4 on the bare heights, as it were, to want and perhaps to death, 
as a mere foundling in its nakedness. There, the inspired poet 
tells us—(Dt. 32:10 ff.)—“Jehovah found him in a land, and 
in the waste howling wilderness; He compassed him about, 
He cared for him, He kept him as the apple of his eye: As 


: an eagle that stirreth up her nest, that fluttereth over her 


young, He spread abroad his wings, He took him, He bare them 
on his pinions, The Lord alone did lead him, and there was 
no strange God with him.” Or, again (Hosea 11:1 ff)—“When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt—I taught Ephram to walk; J took them on my arms; 
but they knew not that J healed thgm. I drew them with 
cords of a man, with bands of love.”—‘For I desire mercy and 
not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt of- 
ferings.” 
- Thus are the first painful steps learned in that long and 
perilous quest, “the slow and difficult upward trend to stern 
- Monotheism.” Here were the makings of a nation: a handful 
of Syrian clans, sprung of polytheistic stock, not yet raised 
above the cultural level and semi-nomadism, and cursed, as Sir 
G. A. Smith puts it, with the incoherence of Semetic life; rude, 
turbulent, and restive; undisciplined in will, in mind and in 
emotion. 
“We can have not notion of the stupendous revolution which is 
-accomplished when a people advances from polytheism to mono- 
theism, from the recognition of many deities to the worship of 
one living God. There is the constant temptation to reversion.” 
Here, then, are the elements of the drama when the curtain 
rises on Israel’s wide stage: “These two tendencies are dis- 
covered at work in Israel from the beginning; one, backward 
to polytheism and downward in ideals and moral standards: 
the other upward and forward towards an ever strengthening 
monotheism;” with it an ever widening and expanding moral 
ideal—and back of it all is the alluring love of God, beckon- 
ing on to nobler effort and a truer goal. 
Sir George Adam Smith shows how the prophets of the 
Eighth Century are full of wonder at Jehovah’s love for Israel, 
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and His choice of them to be His people; at His long patience 
with them, and constant forgiveness of their rebellion and 
sin. The elements of this wonder cannot be wholly from the 
prophetic age; the same sense, however dim, must have stirred 
Israel from the first. The attraction of such a God, and the 
loyalty which His loyalty called forth, are the factors of the 
national unity. Those dozen desert tribes, cursed with the - 
incoherence of Semitic life, were brought together by their 
common trust in their Deity—When after the settlement in 
Palestine—they were tempted to separate from their common 
interest upon widely divergent lines of culture, it was not by 
a return to the Law that they were united, but by the recol- 
lection of their debt to Jehovah. Memory was the nurse to 
faith—The opening verse of Deborah’s song gives the whole se- 
cret of the national inspiration in a tribute of glory to Je- 
hova: 


_ For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, _ 


For the people offered themselvs willing 
Praise ye Jehovah. 


The first canto of this national epic has told us of a nation’s 
birth. It is the springtime of conscious life, when the Crea- 
tor who prepares both the seed and the soil has been planting 
the germinal idea out of which all subsequent development 
must grow. 
_ The subsequent acts in this drama of a nation’s life may be 
described as successive re-births, in God, into ever truer and 
more living spirituality. A nation’s vitality is measured hy ; 
its capacity for growth and readjustment to new environment. 


The second canto opens with the youthful Israel, vigorous 
and aggressive and fresh from its desert experience of danger 
and hardship, now placed in a new environment amid a sophis- 
ticated people of superior civilization but inferior moral fibre. 
In Palestine the people of God enter upon a new phase of the 
age-long struggle, a struggle now for life; a veritable fight 
against sin, satan and death, and for moral, religious and even 
physical existence and autonomy. At the end of the long and 
confused warfare of the colonial period, Israel’s ‘awkward age’ 
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of early adolesensence, when “there was no king in Israel: every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes,” there sudden- 
ly appeared the new Israel of the Monarchy, a people reborn 
from above, a nation at last, and conscious of its military, 
cultural and religious sovereignty. 

_ Just as the first period had left as its monuments the na- 
tional creed, what we may call its baptismal confession of 
faith, its fundamental law in the Ten Commandments writ- 
ten with the finger of God, and its stirring hero stories, the 
gift of Israel’s childhood to the childhood of every race through- 
out all time; so this second period may be studied in the insti- 
tutions of the Monarchy and the early prophets and in the 
early law codes in Exodus, the gift of her youth to the youth 
of the world. It is a stirring picture—this picture of the youth 
and victorius nation awakened s a giant refreshed with sleep. 


Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 


Fair as the mon, clear as the sun, 
And terrible as an army with banners? 


But it is not to military splendor or royal pomp that this 
nation is predestined. Israel is not to rank among the world’s 
great empires. For different is her role. It is to intellectual 
and moral grandeur rather than the material splendor that she 
must aspire. Her metier is that of a prophet-nation to the na- 
tions of the world. 


And so the third canto of this Soul’s Epic opens on a minor 
key. It is to disappointment and frustrated hopes that Israel 
is doomed. She sees her roseate dawn fade in the light of com- 
mon day. Life has another meaning than mere self fulfilment, 
mere pleasure or comfort, or the satisfaction of personal am- 
bitions, however natural and legitimate these ambitions may 
be in themselves. Disillusionment must come. The common 
day has common tasks. Life means service. Privilege in- 
volves responsibility. The future beckons to new tasks and 
new adventure. Other nations have heeded this call and have 
made the great refusal. Other peoples have preferred isola- 
tion and the selfish pursuit of material and national ambi- 
tions—-and with dire results. Not so Israel. Awakened and 
aroused to her national destiny by the prophets of the eighth 
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and seventh centuries, the chosen people relinquishes her child- 
hood’s dream of conquest and of power, to assume the harder 
and less glorious role—‘“Service” and not “self” becomes her 
watchword now. For the second time Israel experiences a 
real conversion, is born again, from above. The abiding and 
eternal monument to this great prophetic awakening is pre- 
served for us in the sublime and palpitating utterances of 
Israel’s writing prophets—the heart of hearts of the Old Tes- 
tament, the priceless gift of Israel’s manhood to young men 
of today, and in the majestic covenant of Deuteronomy, Israel’s 
Book of Common Prayer, the highest reach of her inspired na- 
tional ideal. 

But there is something deeper in life than the enjoyment 
of life itself—even when the most perfect and well rounded 
idel of development is reached. There is something nobler 
than even service, when service is confined within the limits 
of the social group, whether that group be the class or the com- 
munity or the state. And so the curtain of the fourth act rises 
on a scene of even more bitter disappointment. Jerusalem 

_ destroyed, the temple profaned, the kingdom forever lost! The 
brave little nation that had fought so many battles, and had 
proved so good a loser, is called on to endure yet one more 
blasting defeat. She is called on to make the Great Oblation, to 

offer the supreme gift of life itself. And in captivity she 
drank the last dregs of the bitter cup. To outward appear- 
ance the sorely tried and frustrated spirit of a proud and gal- 
lant race had suffered death and burial in an alien grave. But 
out of that death came new life, and Israel for the third time 
is born again, born from above. Her message is now indivi- 
- dualizing and therefore universalized or de-nationalized. 


Out of the silence and gloom of exile comes the voice: “Lis- 
ten O isles unto me; harken, ye people from far; the Lord 
hath called me from the womb....He hath made my mouth 
like a sharp sword, in the shadow of His hand hath He hid 
me; and He hath made me polished shaft, in his quiver hath He 
kept me close. And He said unto me, ‘Thou art my servant; 
Jsraes, in | w:tl l« glorified.’ But said: hive la- 
bored in vain, I have spent my strength for nought and vanity; 
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“yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my recompense 
with my God. And now saith the Lord that formed me from 
the womb to be His servant, to bring Jacob again to Him, and 
that Israel should be gathered unto Him (for I am honorable 
in the eyes of the Lord, and my God has become my strength); 
‘Yet,’ He saith, ‘It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be 
My servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for a light to the Gen- 
tiles, that thou shouldest be My salvation unto the end of the 
earth.” 

This Israel who had been called on to relinquish the royal role 
and to assume that of a teacher or prophet is now called on to 
make the great renunciation and assume the priestly or media- 
torial task of suffering and sacrifice. There are some walls 
that can be broken down neither by storm nor by persuasion; 
there are strongholds that can be reduced neither by storm 
nor by siege, but only by love (which is the other side of sacri- 
fice.) In the Babylonian exile and in the disillusioning days 
which followed Judah’s restoration to her land, her nobler spirits 
caught this vision and aroused the nation to her third great 
rebirth from above, her last creative period of intellectual 
and spiritual endeavor. The story of that valliant spiritual 
revival is preserved for us in the Old Testament as we have 
it today, complete, and more particularly in the matchless 
prophecies of the Deuters, Isaiah, Ezekiel and the later pro- 
phets, in the fully developed institutions of the Levitical Law, 
and in the poetry of the Psalms and Wisdom literature—the 
gift of Israel’s mellowed wisdom to the mature and wise of 
every land and time. 

And now the curtain raises on the catastrophe, the fifth and 
final act of this vast drama. And in it, the sword of tragedy 
falls at last. 

Judaism is challenged for a final and almost superhuman 
test. The brave people that had never failed when called on 
to advance the cause, is somehow found unequal to the task. 
Whether the valliant struggle of the past against unequal 
odds had robbed her of resiliency or not; whether the former 
crisis had carried her from infancy to childhood, from adole- 
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scense to maturity and now senescence had set in, we know 
not. We do know that Judaism did not rise to the necessity of 
bursting the fetters of racial and ecclesiastical exclusiveness, 
and reaching the full height of universal religion. She failed 
to go forward, to take the next step, to risk the supreme effort 
that would have transformed Judaism into a gospel of Univer- 
sal Redemption. Instead, she made the great refusal and sank 
back into isolation, exclusiveness, stagnation. 

It is a sad ending indeed to such a splendid pilgrimage up to 
the Heights of God. “This day is a day of distress, and of 
rebuke, and of rejection, for the children are come to the 
birth, and there is not strength to bring forth.” So spake 
one of her greatest kings. 

It has its solemn warnings to us and to our nation and to the 
_ Church. Judaism excluded others—she found herself excluded 


= the kingdom of God. The next step was taken, indeed, — 


but by Christianity rather than by the people of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is well to remember, however, that “without Judaism 
Christianity would have had no foundation; without Christian- 
ity, the spirit of Judaism would have wielded no universal influ 
ence,” (Rabbi Weinstock.) 

It is impossible to understand the one without the other. 
“The New Testament is latent in the Old, the Old Testament 
is patent in the New”. We cannot draw a line between the two, 
for they are both phases of one process, milestones in ne race. 

No, the spirit of Judaism could not be quenched, though the 
body stagnate and die. For the fourth and last time it is re- 
born, born from above, and revealed at length in true propor- 
tions in the fulness of Christianity. 

Let me conclude with a summary from the pen of Profes- 
sor Percy Gardner. “In a sense the whole history of the Jew- 


& race was a prophecy of the Founder of Christianity, show- 


ing as it did that out of the national adversity rather than out 
of the national prosperity grew the greatness of the nation; 
that Israel must die to live, and suffer in order to do the will 
of God. In the words of the later Isaiah, and some of the nobler 
psalms, the clearness of vision and the prophetic passion of the 
writers seems in a measure to break the bounds of time and to 
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reflect almost as clearly as the Gospels themselves the main 
traits of the future Deliverer....The New Testament Evangel- 
ists possessed a perception of underlying the truth. They felt 


at heart that Jesus stood at the end of a long evolution, that He 
embodied the result of a continued inspiration growing clearer 
and more definite as time went on....It was by retaining the 
Esse with Judaism that Christianity inherited all 


the glorious results of the long and passionate struggles of the 
Jews after the higher life, and the scriptures which formed 
the record of these struggles. 

“Thus before He was born in the flesh, Jesus was born in the 
hearts of the pious through all the ages of struggle and of suf- 
fering which had made Israel the great witness on earth to the 
reality of a spiritual power ruling the supernal world which 

lies behind the world of sense.” 


= 1 


THE BOGOMILS 


Bogomilism is a religious movement which has left its mark 
upon the most glorious period of the history of the Bulgarian 
nation. More than that, it spread under many names farther 
to the west; and in the period preceding the Reformation of 
the Sixteenth century it aroused great struggles between the 
absolutism of the Papacy and the democratism of the nations 
of Western Europe. The Cathars, Patarenes, Albigenses, and 
Waldenses were merely offshoots of the Bulgarian Bogomils, 
and it may therefore be of interest to look into Bogomilism as 
the source of these movements and try to outline the chief 
points in its developments and history. 


Sources. Owing to the persecution of the church and the 
state, the historical and the literary sources of LBulgarian 
Bogomilism are very scanty. There have been preserved a 
few works of those writers who were hostile to Bogomilism 
and they naturally give us a one-sided view of the Bogomilian 
doctrines. Chief among these writings are: The Letter of 
Theophilactus, Patriarch of Constantinople, to Peter Tsar of 
Bulgaria (Petro Bulgarias Basilei Theofilaktu p. (at) riarc- 
hou; }. 

The Sermon of Prezbyter Kosma against the Bogomils Prez- 
bitera Kozma Slavoo Bogomilah i eretieith; ?. The Panoplia 
dogmatica; 3. The Confutatio et eversio impiae at multiplicis 
exsecrabilium marsalianorum sectae; 4, and The Contra haere- 
sim haereticorum *, by Euthymias Zygabenus;*. The Biogra- 


1 Pismao, ed. by N. Petrovskii, Bulletin S. Petersburg Acadamey, 
Class of Russian Language, 1913 p. 356-372. 
7 2 The bestedition of Popruzhenko u., Odessa, 1907. _ 

3 Migne, Patr. Gr., 130, cols 1289-1339. 

4 Migne Patr. Gr., 131, cols, 39-48. 

5 Minge Patr. Gr., 131, cols. 47-58. 

6 The work of Euthymius Zygabenus on the Bogomils is edited also 
by Gieseler, Narratio de Bogomilis ,Gottingen, 1842, 
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phy of Hilarion, Bishop of Moglen (Zhitie i en’ 
nago otsa nashego Ilariona, episkopa Meglenskago, etc., supi- 
sano Evthymiem patriarkhom Trnovskim); 7. The Synodic of 
the Tsar Boril (1211); 8, and the Biography of Theodosius 
of Tirnovo by Calistus, patriarch of Constantinople; ®. The 
Alexiadis of Anna Comnena; ?°, may also be used for the study 
of the development of Bogomilism in Constantinople Thrace. 


Origin. Bogomilism appeared in the reign of the Bulgarian 
Tsar Peter (927-968) 11. The founder was a priest by name 
Bogomil; we do not know who he was, nor whether Bogomil was 
his real name or not. Some scholars are inclined to believe that 
his real name was Jeremia, who, on founding the new teaching, 
took the name Bogomil, like Theophilus in the Gospel.1? This, 
however, is difficult to prove, because the chief sources do not 
mention Jeremia. In some later Slavonic manuscripts Jere- 
mia is given as a successor of Bogomil +, or as his son and 
disciple. 14 According to Kozma 15, the name Bogomil is de- 
rived from Bog ‘god’ and mil, ‘dear,’ ‘beloved,’ therefore ‘be- 
loved of God.’ Enthymius Zigabenus explains the derivation 
from the Bulgarian word Bog ‘God’ and milui ‘have mercy,’ 
therefore Bogomil, those who pray God for mercy.’* Of these 
two explanations the first seems to be correct. As a Bulgarian, 


7 Edited by E. Kaluzhniacki, Werke des Patriarchen von Bulgarian 
Euthymius (1375-1393) den besten Handschriften, p. 27-58. Wien, 1901. 

8 ed. Popruzhenko, M. Sinodik tsarya Boriza, Odessa, 1897. cf. 
Tsoneff, B. Opis, etc. p. 187-190, Sofia 1910. Florinskii, T. ‘K Voprosu 
O Bogomilakh’ p. 33-40, Sleornik Lamanskii, S. Petersburg, 1883. 

9 ed Zlatarski, V. N. Sleornik za Narodni Umotvorenia, 20. p. 1-41’ 
Sofia, 1904. 

10 Anna Comnena, 2. Alexiadis p. 350-360. Bonn. 1878. or Migne 
131 Cols, 1170-1183. 

11 It came to pass that during the reign of the orthodox tsar Peter 
in Bulgaria there appeared a priest by name Bogomil, ‘Beloved of God’ 
but in reality Boguneil, ‘not beloved of God’. He for the first time 
commenced to preach a heresy in Bulgaria.”. Popruzhenko, p. 2. 
See also Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 188. 

12 Cf. Leger Louis, Revue des Questions Historiques (1870) p. 486. 

13 Index of Pogodinovskii Nomo Kanon from 14 centuhy, Pyjin and 
Spasovich, Istoriys Slaviyariskih Literature, p. 86. 

14 Index of Methropolit Zossim (1490-1494), op. cit., p. 84. _ 

15 Slovo Kosmi, p. 2. 

16 Panoplia Dogmatica, Migne, Patr. Gr., 130’ Col. 1289. 
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contemporary with the events, Kozma knows the Bulgarian 
language better than the Greek Euthymius. The word mil 
is not a verb, but it is an adjective and Bogomil corresponds 
to the Greek Theophilus. 

The exact date and place where Bogomilism first appeared 
are not known, and in general the historical data for the origin 
of Bogomilism are very scanty. 

Development. Bogomilism very soon met with success among 
the Bulgarians. It was spreading widely when tsar Peter 
turned to the patriarch Theophilactus, who recommended him 
to persecute the heretics and drive them from Bulgaria. 17 But 
censures and persecutions could not put a stop to this new 
teaching because conditions in Bulgaria were favourable to it. 
The cosmogonic doctrines satisfied the national spirit which 
sought a simpler explanation for all the perplexing problems 
of the universe, and could not find it in official Christianity 
which consisted of dry dogmas and formulaes. Slavonic pagan- 
ism possessed something similar to the dualism of Bogomilism. 


corresponds to Evil in the Bogomilian Theogony and Byeli Bog, 
‘White God,’ to the Good and God of Light. 1° The old Slavonic 
festivals, customs, and songs were adopted by the Bogomils, 2° 
and that greatly aided them in winning success. 


The Bogomils had very skillful preachers and agitators, who 
knew well the needs of the people and to a great extent. they 
met with success among the masses of the people because of 
their social doctrines. They condemned slavery which had 
been introduced by the Byzantine civilization and preached — 
everywhere freedom and independence. As zealous national- 
ists, they opposed the conquests of the Byzantine emperors 
and gave aid to each Bulgarian who fought for national in- 
dependence. In the tenth century they served tsar Sams doei 
then in 1186 helped the rebellious brothers Peter and Assen, 
and later, under the tsars Joan Assen I and Joan Assen II, 


Esrn, or Tcherni Bog, ‘Black Bod,’ from the Slavonic mythology | 


17 Pismo, ed. Petrovskii N. p. 362. 
18 Cf. Afanase, V, A. Poeticheskiya Vosfeyeniya Slavyan na Prirodu, 

V. I. p. 91-113. Moskow, 1865. 

19 Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 188. 
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they enjoyed freedom. The Bogomils, likewise, hated Byzan- 
tine culture and opposed it with the greatest zeal. The Bul- 
garian Orthodox church was organized after the Byzentine 
model and for this reason the Bogomils did not recognize it as 
really Christian. The Bulgarian nobles differed but little 
from the nobles of Byzantium and that is why the Bogomils 
preached against them. If any one of the tsars committed an 
unlawful deed they fought against him. Thus, because tsar 
Boril seized the throne unlawfully, the Bogomils worked against 
him, holding night meetings, 2° criticizing him, and plotting to 
dethrone him. 2! For this reason tsar Boril convoked an 
ecumenical council in 1121 at his capital, the city of Tirnove, 
and sentenced to death many of the leaders. 2? 


With few exceptions the Bogomils enjoyed freedom in Bul- 
garia and this gave them the opportunity to prosper and spread 
their teaching not only among the Bulgarian people, but also 
among other nations. In the eleventh and twelfth cenutries 
Bogomilism penetrated to Constantinople, where the Byantine 
emperors persecuted its adherents fiercely. The emperor 
Alexis Comnene (1081-1118), having discovered in the capital 
the same heretics whom he met in Plovdiv (Philippopolis), 
ordered them to be seized and exterminated. He found their 
leader Basil, the physician, and after long torture condemned 
him to be burnt alive. Alexis caused a large number of Bogo- 
mils to be baptized. Those whe refused to renounce their 
faith were either killed or ruthlessly punished. 27 The church 
which assisted the emperor likewise anathematized the Bogo- 
mils. By the order of Alexis, the learned monk Euthymius 
Zygabenus composed the Panopliaz dogmatic. 24 But in spite of 
all this, Bogomilism did not disappear. In the following year it 
grew stronger, because in the eyes of the people the heretics 
became martrys for great ideas. 


= Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 189. 
21 “Anathema le unto those who either by herbs, magie enchent- 
ments, devilish witchcraft or by poison try to injure the tsar, anoint- 
ed by God.” Sinodik, Anathema 18, p. 189. 
22 op. cit. p. 190 

23 Anna Comnena, Alexiadis, p. 360. Bonn. 1776. _ 


24 Alexiadis, 2, p. 357, ed. Bonn. 
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Basil had twelve “apostles,” one of them Peter by name, 
who continued the work of his teacher 75 and was condemned 
by the successor Alexis to be stoned because he called himself | 
Christ. He also had twelve disciples. 


From the Zhitie Ilariona we learn that during this time 
Bogomilism existed simultaneously with Manicheism and Pauli- 
cinism in the former Bulgarian provinces in Western Mace- 
donia. Hilarion expelled from his diocese the Manichaeans, 


} 
Armenians (Paulicians), and Bogomils, and those who resisted 
7 the banished into exile. 7° After the death of Hilarion the 
] heresy penetrated into the monastery which he had founded 
and appeared among the monks. They refused to obey the > 


- bot whom Bishop Hilarion had appointed, fell back into their 
ancient customs, and introduced heresy. 27 


In Bulgaria, which was liberated in 1186 from the Byzan- 
- tine yoke, the Bogomils organized themselves into a strong 
ecclesiastical community and dispatched missionaries to distant 
lands. We have no information from this period, but we know 
from the western sources that the Bogomils divided into two 
churches: That of Druguria and that of Bulgaria (ordo Dru- 
guriae, ordo Bulgariae) which were the mother churches of all 
heretical sects in Western Europe. 28 ‘These two churches q 
were very hostile to each other. Thus in the second half of 
the twelfth century there came to Lombardy from Constan- : | 


tipole a bishop, ‘Pope’ Niceta, who had been ordained by the > 
Drugurian bishop. 


Finding that the heretics of Lombardy recognized the Ordo ~ 
Bulgariae, Niceta succeeded in converting them to the Ordo 
Druguriae. In 1167 he gathered a convention of the heretics 
of Southern France and Northern Italy, all of whom were un- 


; 7 der the Bulgarian order, and these also he converted to the d 
a : 25 In the Sinodik tsarya Borisa Basil and Peter are called disciples _ 
of priest Bogomil. Sinodik, Tsoneff,p.190. 
26 Kaluzhniacki, Werke, p. 54. 
27 Kaluzhniacki, op. cit. p. 55. 


28 Reineirius Sacchoni, Summa Fratris Reinerli de ordine Fratrum 
7 Pracdicatorum de Catharis et Leonistis, Martene et Durand, p. 1767. 
Cf. Karsavin, L. P. Ocherki relioznoi Zhizni V. Italii, p. 35. me 
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‘Drugurian order. 2? But the Ordo Bulgariae did not remain 
indifferent to the acts of Niceta. They sent to Italy a certain 
Petracus who put a check to the Drugurian advance. The ma- 
jority of the heretics of Lombardy were won back to the Bul- 
garian order. During the thirteenth century there appeared 
another, Ordo Sclavoniae, which dominated Bosnia, Dalmatia 
and Slavonia. 2° 


ences had existed as early as the tenth century in Bulgaria. 


Kozma says that some heretics believed in two coequal creators, 
God and devil; and that other heretics believed the evil one to 
be a fallen angel, and the unjust steward. '? According to some 
scholars the Ordo Bulgariae was moderated in its dualism and 
the Ordo Druguriae held in an extreme form. 3? 


From Bulgaria Bogomilism passed over to Bosnia, where 
during the twefth century 1t became almost the state relig- 
ion. 33 [It penetrated into Italy, which became a channel 

_ through which the new teaching met with success in Southern 
France, Germany, and elsewhere in Western Europe. Through 
the commercial intercourse which Bulgaria maintained with 
Venice, Ragusa, and the Western world, Bogomilism succeeded 
in taking the place of Manicheism, which during the fifth and 
sixth centuries was thought to be exterminted by the church 

_and the state authorities. 


A result of the Bogomilian teachings was the rise of divers 
European sects which are known under various designations. 
Cathars, Paterenes, Albigenesses, Waldenses, Bulgars, and 
Bons-Hommes, are either direct descendents of the Bogomils or 

influenced by them. 


From the sermon of Kozma it is evident that dogmatic differ- 
79 Cf. Karsavin, op. cit. p. 7 Schmidt, C. Histoire et Doctrine de 
la secte des Cathares on Albigeois, I. p. 61. 62. Paris, 1849. 
30 Karsavin, op. cit. p. 8. 
31 Slovo hozmi, ed. Popruzhenko, p. 28. oe 
32 Druguria was also in Bulgaria near Ploudiv or in Macedonia. 
Cf. Drinoff, M. Suchineniya, I p. 27, 28, and 2, p. 54. Rachki, Rad 
Jugolsovenske Akademije (1869), p. 120, 121. 
83 Rachki, Rad (1869), p. 125 sq. 
Prohaska, Das hroatisch-Serbische Schrifthum in Bosnien und 
der Herzegowina, p. 28, Zagreb, 1911. 
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In Bulgaria, we know, Bogomilism existed until the four- 
teenth century, when in the reign of tsar Joan Alexander 
(1331-1365) two councils were convoked against them. *4 


The last of the Bogomils were converted by the Roman Ca- 
tholic missionaries during the seventeenth century. *5 It is 
very strange that the most ardent opponents of the tyranny 
of Rome finally accepted the Roman Catholic religion. 

Doctrines. Although the founder of Bogomilism adopted the 
Manichaean teaching which was modified and harmonized with 
the Bulgarian milieu, **. -the Bogomils themselves did not sep- 
arate from Christianity. They called themselves Christians, 37 
and said that their doctrines were truly Christian doctrines. 
“They did everything so as to be distinguished from the Ortho- 
dox Christians,” says Kosma. 38 Since the sect itself owed its 
rise to a reaction against the political and religious regime, the 
doctrines had two different sides: one social and political, the 
other religious and eclesiastical. 


Cosmogonic and Theogonic Beliefs. The basis of the Bogmilian 
system of belief was Manichaean dualism. There existed two cre- 
ative principles, good and evil. *° The first principle as a Deity 
is called Bog, blagiti, agathos theos. He is invisible, perfect, 
merciful, and mighty; he is not material (asomatos) nor physi- 
cal, but because man was created in his image the Bogomils be- 
lieved that he is anthropomirphic. 4° The second principle is an 
evil Diety called Satan, Devil, lukavii, nechestivii, the creator of 
the visible world: the heavens, the sun, and the stars, the air, 
the earth, the human beings, and likewise the church and the 


84 Fhitie Theodosiya, ed. Zlatarski, p. 25, 26. 

35 Takela, D. Scornik za Narodni Umotivoreniya (1897), p. 110-116. 

36 “Anathema be unto priest Bogomil, who during the reign of Bul- 
garian tsar Peter adopted the Manichaean heresy.” Sinodik Tson- 
eff, p. 188. Pismo, Petrovsli, p. 363. 

37 Slovo Kozmi, p. 36. 

38 Slovo Kozmi, p. 3. 

39 Duo arkhas legon kali pisteuon einal agathen te kai kaken kai 
allon photos poieten kai allon nuktos, Pismo, p. 364. 

Dyve nachalye sut: edino ubo blago, drugoe zlo. Fhitie Theodosiya, 
ed Zlatarski. p. 21 

40 Narratio, p. 7. Cf. Karoleff, R. Periodichesro Spisanie (1873), 
p. 75; Rachri, op. cit. 163,164 ts” 
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cross of the Christians. 44 God is a perfect being, and therefore 
could not create imperfect things. 


The Bogomilian Theogony and Cosmogony may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


God, the Father, created the invisible world and the angels, 
chief of whom was Satanael, who had the position of honor as 
the elder son. Satanael became jealous and revolted against 
his father, taking some angels with him, whereupon God drove 
him out of heaven. Since he was not deprived of his creative 
power, Satanael created the visible things and the first man, 
Adam. He created Adam out of mud but could not breathe a 
soul into the body. When he had created the body and caused 
it to stand upright a little stream of water flowed out from the 
big toe of the right foot of Adam and a snake appeared. When 
he tried to breathe a soul into him, the breath went out through 
the same toe and entered the snake. Satanael prayed to God, 
who helped him on condition that they both should rule over 
man. 

God then breathed a soul into Adam and endowed him with 
bright qualities. Eve was created in the same way. When 
Adam and Eve started their lives, they declared that they were 
not dependent upan Satanael. He regretted that he made this 
agreement with God to rule together over human beings. And 
being afraid that he might lose his rights, he seduced Eve and 
she bore him two children a son, Cain, and a daughter, Colomena, 
Under the influence of Satanael Adam committed the same 
crime with Eve and she gave birth to Abel who was purer and 
better than Cain. God punished Satanael by depriving him of 
his creative power and celestial qualities, but he allowed him 
to rule over the visible world because he hoped that the souls 
which had been led astray would themselves revolt against 


41 “Anathema be unto those who talk idly that the guileful Devil is 
creator and ruler of matter, of everything in the visible world, and of 
our body.” Pismo, p. 364. “All that exists is by the will of the devil: 
sky, sun, stars, air, earth, man, church, cross.” Slavo Kozmii, p. 31. 
“Anathema be unto those who call satan the creator of all visible 
things and asert him to be the steward of rain and everything that is 
upon earth.” Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 188. 
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_ Evil.4? For this reason Satanael became gloomy and began to > 
_ plot against God. He acted mischieviously toward men and — 
- sought to separate them from God. He caused Abel to be mur- 
_ dered by the wicked Cain, and thus crime began on earth. The > 
~ fallen angels, likewise, married the daughters of men and gave 
births to the giants, who rose against Satanael. In his anger | 
_ he created the flood in order to destroy the giants, confounded 
the languages, scattered men on the earth, destroyed Sodlern 
_ and Gomorrha, appeared at Sinai, and through Moses yave a 
bad law. He also sent the prophets to lead mankind astray. '3 
God the father, on seeing all this, resolved to redeem the 
world from his own evil son. For this reason fifty-five hun- 
dred years after the creation of the world, he plucked from his 
heart the Word—Jesus, his own son, called by the name Christ, 
and sent him to redeem mankind. The Word, Jesus, entered the 
right ear of the Holy Virgin, and going out through the left ear, 
assumed a visible human form. Jesus seemingly was persecuted, 
tortured, tried, condemned, and crucified by the Jews; and seem- 
ingly likewise, he died and rose from the dead.‘*4 With his 
resurrection he crushed the power of Satanael, chained him, and 
dropped the last syllable, el, of his name; thus from Satanael re- 
mained only Satana. Shackled and degraded, Satana was shut 
up in Hades. After accomplishing all these Jesus returned to 
heaven and, casting off his human form in the air, he became 
united with God. ‘45 Jesus indeed overcame Satana, but owing 
to the mercy of God the Father, the demons were not extermin- 
ated from the earth.‘® That is why the Bogomils feared them. 
Dogmatics: The Holy Trinity. According to Kozma the Bogo- 
mils rejected the Holy Trinity, ‘7 but not entirely, because they 
interpreted the doctrine in their own way. Both Satanael and 
Jesus originated from a higher and more perfect being. These 
three together composed the Holy Trinity. 
42 Narratio, p. 9-13. 
— Op. Cict., 20-21 Slovo Kozmi, ed. Popruzhenko,p. 20. Pismo, ed. 


Petrovsk i, p. 364. 
44 Narratio, p. 7. 


45 Pismo, p. 365. Sinodik, p. 188. 
46 Narratio, p. 21. 


47 Slovo Kozmi, p. 68. 
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Besides the Holy Trinity, there exists another. God the 
Father, separted out his son Jesus the Holy Ghost, which is 
subordinated to God. But God was triune only thirty-three 
years, from 5500 to 5533, because until the 5500th year neither 
the Son nor the Holy Ghost had existed on earth. 4* 


The Holy Virgin. The Holy Virgin was not an earthly woman. 
Some of the Bogomils called her Heavenly Jerusalem, 4? and did 
not recognize her as the mother of Jesus. °° 


The Prophets and the Saints. The Bogomils entirely rejected 
the prophets, who led mankind astray, and rejected likewise 
the saints, because they reverenced the cross and the icons and 
believed in the Old Testament and the miracles of Christ. 54 


The Scriptures. The Bogomils refused to accept the Old 
Testament because it was given by Satanael. They argued that 
no one should recognize Moses, and that the New Testament, 
which was given by God, was their only law. 


They carried with them the Gospel, read it, and commented 
upon it.°? But they did not accept all the New Testament. 
They rejected the miracles, Jesus did not really perform them. 
Christ healed human sickness only spiritually. 5? In the whole 
matter, they were directly following the tenets of Mani, centur- 
ies before. 


48 Narratio, p. 8. Cf. Karoleff, op. cit. p. 85. 

48“Anthema be unto those who talk that the mother of God had 
not been the Virgin Mary, the daughter of Joakim and Anna, but high 
Jerusalem, in which Christ entered and went out”. Pismo, p. 365. 

49“The heretics do not worship the Holy Mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but talk nonsense of her, their words and insolences are so 
bad that they must not be written in this book.” Slovo Kozml, p. 22. 

50“He who does not believe that the holy prophets have spoken 
through the Holy Ghost but have prophesised through their own be- 
ginning, cursed be he.” “He who does not honor all saints and rev- 
erence their relics with love, cursed be he.” 

51“Anathema be unto those who slander the law of Moses and say 
that the prophets are not from God.” Pismo, ed. Petroxskii, p. 364. 

52 “Carrying the Gospel with them and putting a wrong interpreta- 
tion upon it, they can seduce the people.” Slovo Kozmi, p. 30. 

53“The heretics try to destroy also what the Holy Apostles have 
built up and what they have taught with much endeavour. How can 
they not be counted enemies of God and of man if they reject the 
miracles of God? Because they call the devil the creator, they deny 
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Rites and Ceremonies. The Bogomils rejected the Christian 
rites and Ceremonies. They did not admit baptism with water 
and loathed it, because, they believed, it was arranged by the 
demon. They baptized themselves “with the spirit and fire,” 
reciting only “Our Father.” 54 

The Eucharist did not represent for them the body and blcod 
of Christ. The reproached the Christians for celebrating it, 
because they said that in the Gospel it was to be understood in 

* figurative sense.®> The blood and the body were the scrip- 
tures themselves. Confession must be made before God, they 
said, and they often repented and confessed their sins. °6 


As already stated, the Bogomils did not reverence the cross 
and the icons. Because the Jews crucified Jesus on the cross, 
which was made by Satan, 57 they held it detestable to God and 
declared that no one should reverence it. 58 They said: “If some- 


that Christ had done miracles. On reading the evangelists who write 
about miracles, they give a wrong meaning to the words, saying: 
‘Christ neither had given sight to the blind, nor healed the lame, nor 
- yaised the dead, but these are only legends and delusions, which un- 
- educated evangelists have understood wrongly.’ They do not believe 
that the multitude in the desert were fed with five loaves of bread; 
_ they sey: ‘it has not been loaves of bread, but the four evangelists 
and the acts of the Apostles.’ Slovo Kozmi, p. 37. a 
; 54“They reject the Holy Baptism and hold in aversion the bap- 
tized children.” Slovo Kozmi, pp. 35, 36. 

“Anathema be unto those who blaspheme John the Baptist and say 
that he, together with his Baptism, is from Satan, and for this reason 
having an aversion for Baptism, they baptize themselves without water, 
reciting only the ‘Our Father’.” Sinodik, Tsoneff. 

55 “Anathema be unto those who do not believe in the reality of the 

Body and the Blood of the Christ.” Pismo, Petrovski, 365. “He who 
does not admit the Holy Communion and the Blood of Christ, cursed 
be he.” Slovo Kozmi, p. 68. ‘Anathema be unto those who reject the 
_ Ss the Eucharist with the venerable Body of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 189. 
56“Reading James, the brother of Jesus, who says: ‘Confess, there- 
fore, your sins one to another, and pray one for another’. (James 5:14.) 
they understand it wrongly. The heretics confess and forgive their 
sins one to another, although they themselves are bound with the 
chains of the devil. And this is done not only by men, but also by 
women.” Slovokozmil, pp. 45, 46. 

57 Slovo Kozmi, p. 8. 

58 “The demons are afraid of the cross of Christ, but the heretics 

cut it and make of it their tools. They talk: “How can we bow to 
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body murder the son of the king with a piece of wood, is it 
possible that this piece of wood should be dear to the king? This 
is the case with the cross.” 59 Jesus came to destroy idolatry, 
said the Bogomils, and it is a crime to reverence icons, which 
are idols. To support this theory they always quoted the Gos- 
pels. °° But because they were persecuted, according to Kozma, 
‘ they feared the people, attending the churches, and kissed the 
cross and the icons. ® 
The Bogomils followed strictly the words of Jesus; “God is a 
sipirt and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth”. (John 4:24.) For this reason they did not possess tem- 
ples, where they said the demons dwelt. Satanael lived in the 
temple of Jerusalem, as they maintained, and after its destruc- 
tion he moved into St. Sophia, in Constantinople. *? They 
prayed and worshiped God in their huts following the words of 
Jesus: “When thou prayest enter into thine inner chamber 
and having shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret.” 
(Matthew 6:6.) “And when ye pray, ye shall not be as hypo- 
crites; for they love to stand and pray in synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets.” (Matthew 6:5.) For this reason they 
considered churches to be corners of streets. ®* The Bogomils 
prayed four times a day and four times a night. ® 


Holy orders, the hierarchy, the liturgy, ®5 the holy days, the 


_ the cross? Is it not the tree on which the Jews crucified the Son of 
God?” Slovo Kozmi, pp. 7, 8. 

59 Slovo Kozmi., 

60 “The demons are afraid of the image of the Lord God, painted on 
a board; the heretics do not worship icons and call them idols.” 
Slovo Kozmil, p. 7. 

“On reading the words of St. Paul, who says: ‘Being then the off- 
spring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art or device of man’. (Acts 18:29), 
and finding justification in this, the heretics think that it is said about 
the icons, and for this reason they seek \n these words an excuse for 
not worshiping icons.” Slovo Kozmi, p. 23. 


61 Ibid. 
_ 62 Euthymi Zygabeni, Panoplia. Migne, 130, col. 1313. 
“Anathema be unto those who have aversion for the Church, for the 
hymns, and for the house of God.” Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 189. 
63 Slovo Kozmi, p. 39. 
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fasts, ®* the prayers, and the hymns ®7 of the official church 
were not arranged by Jesus and the apostles, but by men, and 
therefore, the true Christians should not recognize them. 

Rejecting all these, the Bogomils had their own system. ® 
We do not know exactly what were their holy days. They ob- 
served Sunday, on which day they fasted, and they kept the 
twenty-fourth of June as a special holiday. ®° 

According to Kozma the Bogomils fasted very often. 7° 

Ethical and Social Doctrines. The Bogomils maintained a 
high standard of morality. They reproached the orthodox 


65 “Why do you, heretics, reproach the sacred order given us by the 
holy Apostles and the holy fathers, the liturgy, and the rest of the 
services, which are carried on by good Christians? You say that the 
Apostles have not established the liturgy nor the holy sacraments, 
but it was John Chrysostom who established them?” Op. cit, p. 13. 

“Why do you say, then, that the holy sacraments and the ecclesi- 
astical order are not given by God, and why do you reproach the 
Church and the priests, calling them blind Pharisees?” Op. cit, p. 14. 

“Anathema be unto those who reject and abuse the holy liturgy and 
sacred orders, saying that they are an invention of Satan?” Sinodik, 


to bow and to work?” They answered that this is not written in the 
Gospel, and it is arranged by men. They reject also all the holy days, 
and do not care for the memory of the saints, martyrs and fathers.” 
Slovo Kozml, p. 38. 

67 “Anathema be unto those who have aversion for the hymns... 
and recite just ‘Our Father’, singing it on the corners of the streets.” 
“They do not make the sign of the cross, do not write the prayers of 
the priests, and do not honor ministers.” Op. cit, p. 36. 

68 “Anathema be unto everything of the heretics; their customs, 
night meetings and sacraments.” Slovo Kozmi, p. 36. 

69 In the Sinodik is mentioned a holy day which the Bogomils ob- 
“the bi “Anathema be unto those who on the twenty-fourth of June, 


p. 189. 

_ 66 “Who ordered you to observe fasting in the day of Resurrection, 


the birthday of John the Baptist, do magic, and on the eve of this day 
had foul sacraments, similar to the Heleenistic ceremonies.” Sinodih, 
This is a festival which has come down from paganism. It is 
called Yanov den, and is still celebrated in many places in Bulgaria 
Cf. Marinoff, D. Sbornik Narodni Umotvorenlya, 28, p. 489-506. Derz- 
havin, N. Ibid (29), p. 167-169. 
Arnaudoff, M., Die Bulgarischen Festbrauche, p. 69-73, Leipzig, 1917. 
Afanasev, A., Poeticheskiya Vozryeniya Slavyan na prirodu, 3, p. 
712-724. Moscow, 1869. 
70 Slovo Kozmi, p. 30. 
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clergy for not behaving according to the Gospel.71 They 
preached humility, modesty, Christian love, and sanctity. Koz- 
ma says: “The heretics in appearance are lamb-like, gentle, 
modest, and quiet; they do not talk idly, nor laugh laudly, nor do 
they manifest any curiosity. They keep themselves away from 
immodest sights, and outwardly they do everything so as not to 
be distinguished from the orthodox Christians, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves. The people, on seeing their great 
humility, think they are orthodox.7? According to their view, 
the two supreme principles are in unceasing conflict. The good 
must have the chief role in human life. The spirit must rule 
and overcome the flesh. For this reason, the Bogomils prohib- 
ited the eating of meat, the drinking of wine and living a luxur- 
ious life, 73 
The Bogomils were against lawful marriage and family 
. life.74. They claimed that a woman became pregnant by the 
act of the devil who assisted her until the birth of the child. 7® 
They hated children, according to Kozma.7* In general, they 
lived an ascetic life, as the true Manichaeans did. 
The social doctrines of the Bogomils are very important; it 
was owing to these doctrines that Bogomilism met with such a 
great success. The followers of Bogomil were against the civil : 


71“Although the orthodox priests live a lazy life, as you assert, 
blaming them, they, however, do not blaspheme God as you do. ‘If you 
were sanctified as you say,’ the heretics ask us, ‘why do you not con- 
duct your life according to the law and the words of Paul’?” (I Tim- 
othy 3:2-4, 8-10). 

Op. cit, p. 16. 

7220p. cit,p.3,. 

73 “They say that Mammon has ordered the people to marry, to eat 
meat, and to drink wine.” Slovo Kozmi, p. 31. i 

“He who reproaches those who eat meat and drink wine according ’ 
to the law, and who thinks that they are not worthy to enter the King- ‘ 
dom of God, cursed be he. Op. cit., p. 68. 

74 “Anathema be unto those who reject lawful marrage, slander it, 
and say that the increase and continuation of our generation are ac- 
cording to the law of the devil.” Pismo, p. 365. 

75 Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 168. 

76“They call those who marry and live in this world the servants 
of Mammon.” Slovo Kozmi, p. 32. 

“If they happen to see a child they shrink from it as from a bad 
smell. They turn back, spit and cover themselves.” Op. cit., p. 36. 
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and ecclesiastical authorities, the tsar, the boyars, and the 
clergy.*” Desiring to maintain a life according to the words 
of Jesus: “Be not therefore anxious, saying, what shall we eat? 
Or, what shall we drink? Or, wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For all these things do the Gentiles seek.” (Matthew 6:31-32.) 
the Bogomils preached that it was unbecoming for a man to 
work, and to do earthly acts. 78 They hated wealth and preach- 
ed a life of poverty, 79 because wealth is from Mammon. *®° 


Organization. Although the Bogomils did not recognize the 
ecclesiastical organization and the hierarchy, as we have said 
above, they had a hierarchy of their own. In the Sinodik are 
mentioned the names of Bogomil and his disciples, called apos- 
tles, Basil, Peter, who is dyedets, ‘“‘grandfather”’, of Sryedets 
(Sofia); Constantine of Bulgaria, ex-metropolitan of Kerkir, and 
others. 


Anna Comnena also mentions Basil and his twelve disciples. ®? 
The old Bulgarian manuscripts which we used before, say noth- 
ing more about the Bogmolian hierarchy and orders. Tuthy- 
mius Zygadenus also gives very scanty information. What is 
known is drawn from the documents which deal with the Cath- 
ars and Patarenes, as later offshoots of the Bogomils. *? 


The adherents of Bogomilism divided into two groups, cred- 
ents or ‘believers’ and perfects or ‘selected’ corresponding to 
the Auditores and Electi in Manichaeism. 


To the first group belong all those who accepted the Bogo- 


77 “They teach their own people not to obey their masters; they hate 
the tsar, ridicule the elders, reproach the boyars, view as unclean be- 
ine God those who serve the tsar, and forbid servants to serve their 
masters.” Op. cit., p. 40. 

“He who does not believe that the ranks of clergy are established 
by God and the Apostles, cursed be he.” Op. cit., p. 68. 

78 Op. cit, p. 40. 


79 They blame wealthy men. Ibid. 


80 Op. cit., p. 36. 
81 Sinodik, Tsoneff, p. 189, 190. 

- 82 Minge. Patr. Gr., 131, col. 1170. 
83 Schmidt, C., Historie et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Al- 
bigeois, 2, p. 92-105. 

See also Summa contra Catharos auctore anonymo, Karsavin, L., 


P. Ocherki, p. 675 sq 
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milian and wished to receive baptism with the Holy Spirit and 
the ‘fire’. They were free to marry, to serve the tsar and the 
fatherland, and to go to war. They had to support the perfects 
and had to honor them. Their ultimate duty was to struggle 
against evil and at the end of life through repentence to re- 
ceive complete sanctification. 

The perfects were only those who could maintain ann entirely 
ascetic life. They took an oath that they would for ever give 
up all bonds of family, and if they were already married, would 
leave their wives and children. They never served the state, 
never went to war, never attended the meetings and festi- 
vals of non-Bogomils. They had to undergo special fasts and 
their duty was to teach and to preach. 


From the perfects were selected the leaders who occupied the 
first place in Bogomilian hierarchy. These persons were called 
dyedtsi, dyedi ‘grandfathers’, 84 which corresponded to that of 
bishop. The dyedets governed a diocese and had as assistants 
two elected members. 


It must be mentioned that in the Bogomilian hierarchy, as in 
Manicheism, women occupied the same positions as men. The 
Bogomils did not follow strictly the words of Paul and thus dis- 
gusted the Orthodox Christians. ** 

The Bogomilian communities were supported by the dona- 
tions of their members. Since the Bogomils denounced men of 
wealth, it may be supposed that they compelled each new con- 
vert to sell his possession and to give the money to the com- 
munity. In this way they could support the community and 
the perfects—the latter, according to Kozma, never worked. *® 


Bogomilian Literature. As stated before, the Bogomils recog- 


84 Sinodik, p. 189. 

85“The heretics confess and forgive their sins one to another, and 
this is done not only by men, but also by women and is liable to abuse. 
The Apostle says: ‘Let a woman learn in quietness with all subjec- 
tion. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over 
a man.” (I Timothy 2:11-12.) Slovo Kozmi, p. 46. About the Cathars 
see Schmidt, 2, p. 97. 

86 “Some of them do not want to do anything with their hands, 
wander from house to house, and devour the property of the people 


deceived by them.” Slovo Kozmi, p. 40. 
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nized only the Gospel, and the Epistles, and rejected the Old > 
Testaments. The founder of Bogomilism was a priest, and his - 
‘apostles’ were also educated men. The followers must also 
_ have been literate. Kozma says that they always carried with 
them the Gospel and read it and commented upon it.®? They > 
must have realized the important role of books, and they un- 
doubtly had an extensive literature to use in their propagranda. © 
The official Bulgarian literature was exclusively theological 
and liturgical, and from a foreign source. Such a literature 
- could satisfy neither the Bogomils nor the common people of 
Bulgaria, because it did not reflect the national spirit. For 
this reason the people sought to create their own literature. 
The Bogomils took advantage of this tendency and produced 
literary works which dealt marvellously with religious subjects 
and are often known as apocryphal literature. This kind of 
literature, proscribed by the church, was read by the people 
with great interest and enjoyment. And, because the Rogo- 
mils were active as authors, they made their position among the 
people stronger. They read to the illiterate people, and because 
at that time it was hard to secure written books, they learned 
them by heart and recited them. In this way, little by little, a 
large part of the apocryphal literature becaine folk litera- 
ture. 88 


The present Bulgarian literature preserves many Bogomilian 
traces. For example, the stories, The Creation of the Devil, and 
the Creation and the Redemption of the World, pcssess dualist- 
ic features. *® There are many folk-songs in which Bogomil- 
ism and Christianit y are intermingled. This fact shows to what 
great extent the Bogomilian conceptions spread into Bulgaria. 


87 Op. cit., p. 30. 

88 Cf. Stavreff, V., Nardono 1 individualno trorchestyo vy. Staro- 
Bulgarskata literatura, Sluntse (121), p. 47, 48 

89 Dragomanoff, M., Slavyanskite religioznocticheski legendl, Sbornik 
Narodni Umotvoreniya (1892), p. 257 sq. 

Radchenko, ‘Etudi po Bogomilstvu’-Narodni Kasmogonicheskiya le- 
gendi slaviyan vikh otnoshenie k Bogomilstun, Bulletin Imperial 
Academy (1910), 4, pp. 71-131. 

Volter, E. A., ‘Serbskiya legenda’ odvukh tsarstvakh Bozhiem i Dy- 
avola, Zhivaya Starina, , no. 1-2, p. 101-114, Petrograd, 1915500 
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The songs which Kozma mentions, when he reproaches the 
people for singing them, must have possessed Bogomilian ideas. 
He calls them byesovski, ‘demonical’, songs. 9® The Bogomils 
had their own hymns and prayers. Kozma says that their pray- 
ers were a thousand in number. °! Many apocryphal prayers 
are preserved in the Bulgarian and other Slavonic literatures 
which are called lozhni. 9? The Bogomilian features are evident. 


The authorship of the apocrypha is unknown. There are al- 
lusions to the names of Bogomil and Jeremiah, but it is not 
known exactly which works are theirs and which ore not.?? 


The apocryphal literature, which would form a subject for 
study by itself, was the most powerful means of propaganda. 
The missionaries, who were dispatched to Western Europe from 
Bulgaria, translated books and carried them to their new coun- 
tries. Thus the apocryphal book Interrogatio Ioannis was trans- 
lated and taken from Bulgaria to Italy by the Catharian bishop 
Nazarius. 


Conclusion. From what has been stated above it is evident 
that Bogomilism is not a pure Bulgarian product. It derived 
its dualistic basis from Manicheism and shared it with primi- 
tive Slavonic paganism. Owing to Christian environment this 
doctrine of the antagonistic faith was modified., and took a 
Christian tinge. Its cosmogony and theogony were fantastic 
like Mani’s, but its ethical, social, and political doctrines are at- 
tractive and do not differ from those of the Gospels. Walter 


—90Slovo Kozmi, p. 82. 

Op. cit. p. 37. 

92 Yatsimirskii, A. I., Kgistorii lozhnikh molity v yuzhno Slavyan- 
skoi pismenosti, Bulletin Imperial Academy (1913), 3, p. 1-102; 4, p. 
16-126. 

93Index of the Nomokawn of Novgorod, 13th century, Opisanie 
Moskovskoi Sinodalnoi Biblioteke, 2, p. 641. 

94 At the end of a manuscript from the sixteenth century is written 
hoc est secrctum Haereticorum de Concoresio partatum de Bulgaria a 
Nazario, suo episcopo, plenum erroribus, Thilo, J. Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti, p. 884, Leipzig, 1832. 

Cf. Pypin and Spasovich, Geschichte der Slavischen Literaturen, 1, 
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Adeny is right in saying that the Bogomils were the Quakers of 
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the Middle Ages. °5 


Today the name of the Bogomils exists in history. This 
striking teaching was exterminated by fire and the sword. The 
powers of darkness triumphed through persecution; but the suc- 
cess was only seeming victory. The words of Gibbon, “the in- 
visible spirit still lived and breathed in the Western World.’’%6 
are correct. The ethical and social ideas of the Bogomils did 
not die. By rejecting and opposing the authority of the Papacy, 
they became the real forerunners of the Reformation. 


£5 Adeney, Walter, The Greek and Eastern Churches, p. 225-228, New 


York, 1908. 


96 Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. Bury, 6, 


p. 126. 


THE IDEALS OF ASCETICISM 
By Vina D. Scupper, Wellesley College 


The Ideals of Asceticism. By O. Hardman. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1924, pp. 232. $2.00. 


The title of this book will be uninviting to many readers; for 
asceticism is at a discount. But Dr. Hardman presents a valu- 
able discussion of elements in the religious life of which modern 
religion with its facile hedonism is only too inclined to fight 
shy. His method is historical rather than philosophical; the 
book is largely occupied with a careful account of ascetic factors 
in the religions of the lower cultures. It is written frankly 
from the Christian and Catholic point of view, assuming that 
these lower forms are to be appraised by comparison with the 
ideals revealed in Christ; and the approach is in line with the 
modern attitude which is hesitant of discarding any impulse 
persistent through racial history, and which treats Christian- 
ity not as foe but as fulfilment of the implications in primitive 
rites and cruder faiths. Christian asceticism strikes deep roots. 
In its nobler form it is no mere relic of barbarism, but a per- 
manent and imperishable part of man’s religious experience. 
The most unpleasant manifestations of the ascetic passion, here 
relentlessly chronicled, are felt as we read to draw strange pow- 
er from something more fundamental than dualism or crass 
superstition, and one’s sense of a contact with reality progres- 
sively realized through man’s long spiritual struggle grows as 
the book proceeds. 

It is a pity that Dr. Hardman does not have more literary 
art. His book is hard to read, for it is written without change 
of key. Details are emptied by the ton into a framework sound 
and well-constructed, but not adequately concealed; the monot- 
ony exhausts the reader, and often disguises the real pertinence 
of the illustrations. One waits in vain for some play of humor, 
some release of emotion to quicken attention and illumine the 
way. Criticism of form is a thankless task when there is worth 
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of een the book is a mine of information for the cur- 
ious and a treasure house of suggestion for the faithful. Yet 
it leaves the reader questioning still. A justification for asceti- 
cism which the modern mind can respect, must suggest a basis 
more enduring than contempt of sense, and nobler than egocen- 
tric self-culture. Dr. Hardman faces the necessity, and his defi- 
nitions lead in this direction; but they are not clean cut. As- 
ceticism is ‘‘a direct process of self-adjustment by which a man 
aims at self-realization by a persistent endeavor toward ideal] ex- 
pression of the true self in its relations with ... God and man.” 
It is “a voluntary activity in which the soul of man endeavors to 
effect its release, or to prepare for and find satisfying self-ex- 
pression in its relations with others.” It is to be thought of as 
“moral and spiritual self-adjustment rather than as merely 
self-regarding discipline.” Self-adjustment is a good phrase; 
but all these descriptions might apply to almost any form of 
spiritual activity, and they evade the problem, why “renuncia- 
tion, suffering and toil” should be useful aids to such adjust- 
ment, or what end beyond self-culture can be served by them. 


The book treats its subject in successive phases: The Mysti- 
cal Ideal—Fellowship; The Disciplinary ldeal—Righteousness; 
The Sacrificial Ideal—Reparation. In each case, the demonstra- 
tion mounts from study of other forms to that Christian type 
where the union of the believer with his Lord is both the goal 
of his effort and the method of his progress. The analysis is 
suggestive and helpful. It is a little hard at first however to 
see why the first phase should deserve the epithet Mystical 
more than the others. But the reason grows clear when we 
‘find that the fellowship in mind is with God rather than with 
‘man. One questions, despite an introductory hint at the disci- 
plines demanded by active work, whether the accusation of self- 
fishness always directed against the ascetic, is fully met. More 
could have been made, very simply, of the social values of asceti- 
cism in the Christian past. Stress could be laid, not only on 
the practical achievements of the monks, but on the extraordi- 
nary development of corporate productive power resultant on 
their personal annihilation of the acquisitive instinct. Some 
readers would have welcomed treatment of that fascinating 
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theme, the freer forms of disciplined life shown in the middle 
ages by Orders like the Umiliati, where the impulse to economic 
self-protection, to labor and to community service, blended with : 
desire for holiness, to create a type of life rigorous yet essential- 
ly wholesome and fruitful. Contemporary movements in the 
Roman Church are too much ignored, as is common with Angli- 
can writers. 
But, when Dr. Hardman in his last chapter reaches discus- 
sion of Ascetictsm and the Social Order, he strikes the modern 
social note vigorously if not quite adequately. He here considers 
three forms of ascetic self-expression: withdrawal from the q 
world, in the manner of the monks; service of the world by a 
community drawn apart in special dedication, in the manner of 
the Franciscans: and the austerity and self-discipline consonant 
with the normal life of the ordinary Christian citizen. As we 
think of these last two forms, the only ones likely to sustain 
themselves to any considerable extent in modern civilization, we 
realize that we may hold a partial clue to the real and basic 4 
value of asceticism. It must be candidly admitted that the in- “ 
centive most powerful through the centuries in producing the 
ascetic temper, is obsolete. We in the west can no longer view 
the serse-world as either illusion or enemy; “Nur souls helps : 
flesh mcre now than flesh helps soul”’,—there is the attitude 1 
toward which natural temperament, philosophical outlook, and 
Sacramental faith, combine to lead us. The old incentive,—re- 


sponsible for how much self-torture, how much morbid and vic- 
| 7 ious practice—has gone forever. But as it wanes another in- 

centive waxes. Sympathetic fellowship with suffering is an in- 
stinct, Dr. Hardman tells us, which rises only with Christianity: 
it is increasingly operative. “The cruelest man living could not 
sit at his feast unless he sat blindfold.” Reluctance to enjoy 
material good so long as the least of Christ’s brethren is de- 
prived of it, may under Christian fostering become the might- 
iest incentive to sane asceticism that has ever been known. 

Yet in Christian asceticism is something more; not something 
related to the sad conditions of our society. A personal im- 
pulse reinforces the other-regarding thought. Our ultimate de- 
sire is to claim our heritage in the Eternal; and the intuition 


= 
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born of age-long experience tells us that sharp watchfulness 
over the clamorous demands of the flesh is the only means to this 
end. Not destruction of sense, but subordination! It is the 
harder task. Flesh can help soul only when flesh is used Sacra- 
mentally; to accept of natural good only such and so much as 
has Sacramental potency,—that is the Christian law. To follow 
it means ceaseless temperance and searching discipline, alien to 
the modern temper; but conditions inherent in our humanity 
unite with conditions not perhaps inherent yet so far constant 
in civilization, to point Christian folk that way. 

The modern Church can not afford to be scornful of asceti- 
cism, or to toss it lightly on the scrap-heap as Protestantism is 
prone to do. Ina post-war world apparentiy headed for pretty 
general poverty during the generations before us, a revival of 
the ascetic impulse is tremendously needed, if for no higher rea- 
son then at least because it can supply in a chilly grey atmos- 
phere that radiant note of warmth and gallantry which can turn 


our necessity to glorious gain and transform bondage into privi- 


lege. 

Man’s religious instincts are experiencing today great en- 
richment and enlargement. Sublimation is a word often used 
in this connection. Socialization is better sometimes. Both 
words are needed if we are to recapture the ascetic ideal. “A 
voluntary activity in which the soul endeavors to effect its re- 
lease”, said Dr. Hardman. Ah, that release! Our aim indeed! 
To attain it, a two-fold task confronts us. We must destroy the 
suffocating misery seething gloomily in the social depths; at the 
same time, we must restrain the materialism incident on over- 
much concern with physical well being whether for ourselves or 
for others. At this point, a severe and socialized Christian as- 
cesis, inspired at once by the indignant sympathies of love and 
by stern contempt for purely material values, can act as both in- 
centive and corrective. Nothing could better meet our complex 
temptations, now that our chief moral passion is rightly set 
toward raising the practical level of life for the masses while the 
very intensity of our desire threatens to betray us into the 
grave danger of ignoring the relative values of sense and spirit. 
The Church imperatively needs a renewal of those ancient dis- 
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ciplines. In so far as Dr. Hardman’s book aids Christion folk 
to stress the necessity of such renewal, and inspires them to 
undertake the adventure of recovering by fresh inspirations 
the continuity of religious experience from the dawn of history, 
it will render a great service to Christendom. ; 
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NOTES, COMMENTS AND PROBLEMS oo 


In the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xv, 1922, there was publish- 
_ ed as number 1786 a Christian hymn of the late third century, 
with musical notation. It is thus “by far the most ancient 

piece of Church music extant” (Journal of Egyptian Archaeol- 


ogy, 9, 102). The music has been transcribed in modern nota- 
tion by H. Stuart Jones. S. A. B. M. 


The French archacological researches at Kish in 1912 under 
the direction of Henri de Genouillac are at least being publish- 
ed by the Librairie Ancienne Edouard Champion of Paris. 
There will be two massive volumes, sumptuously illustrated, 
under the title Premieres Recherches Arci:eologiques a Kich. 

- There will Le two massive volumes, sumptuously illustrated, 
the first being priced at 100 francs—not at all high in view of 
the present rate of exchange. 

For an archaeological eapedition of quite a different kind the 
July number of Bibliotheca Sacra may be consuited. A group 
of scholars under the leadership of the indefatigable Professor 
Kyle have been studying the site of Sodom and, as might be ex- 
pected, proclaim proudly that the account in Genesis has been 
vindicated in every regard. Without sharing this optimism, it is 
at least true that some interesting material has been collected. 

Dr. A. T. Clay has again entered the lists in favor of his 

= theory with a slashing rejoinder to the criticisms of 


Dr. G. A. Barton. (The Antiquity of Amorite Civilization, New 
Haven, Privately printed). No doubt Dr. Barton will reply in 
kind, thus helping to clarify the issue for the non-specialists. 

Another criticism of great importance is Mr. E. K. Rand’s re- 
view of Dom Quentin’s Memoire sur l’establissement du texte de 
la Vulgate in the July number of the Harvard Theological Re- 
view. Although in the form of a book notice it fills sixty eight 
pages, so closely packed that if expanded they would make a 
very respectable volume. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Rand will be 
able to publish the results of his own study of the Vulgate text 
in the not far distant future. 


NOTES, COMMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


The final volume of the Sahidic version of the New Testament 
has appeared and this wholly invaluable set is now complete. 
(The Coptic version of the New Testament in the Southern Dia- 
lect, Oxford University Press). 

Among other wreckage of the war it was feared for a time 
that the Monumenta Germania Historica would have to be sus- 
pended, for the expense involved seemed almost prohibitive. 
So it is more than a great pleasure to report that the difficul- 
ties have been surmounted, and the new volumes of the series 
are being issued at almost the pre-war rate of speed and with 
the full pre-war precision and fullness of editing. 

The latest comer in the field of theological journals is the 
Canadian Journal of Religious Thought (Toronto, The Ryer- 
son Press). It is interdenominational and fully modern in its 
standpoint, while its first number sets a high scientific level. 

As usual, the Modern Churchman omitted its August number 
to print a double September number with a full record of the 
proceedings of the Modern Churchman’s Congress. These pro- 
ceedings this year are of great interest, none the less perhaps 
because the controverisal note is not kept in the foreground. 
Their general subject is “The Scientific Approach to Religion”. 

The elevation of a prominent member of the Modern Church- 
man’s Union, Canon E. W. Barnes, to the see of Birmingham is 
a tribute to one of the most distinguished scholars in the An- 
glican Communion, 

A new organization in England is the Anglican Evangelical 
Group Movement, which is issuing a surprising number of small 
but generally well written pamphlets, partly controversial but 
more generally apologetic. 

The following appointments to full professorships in the Ger- 
man universities may be of interest. In Old Testament, Pro- 
fessor Holscher at Giessen, Professor A. Alt at Leipsic and Pro- 
fessor Gunkel at Halle; in New Testament Professor Heitmul- 
ler at Tubingen and Professor Klostermann at Konigsberg; in 
Church History Professor H. Lietzmann at Berlin and Professor 
G. Anrich at Tubingen. All of these scholars have an interna- 


tional reputation. 
Sir Ernest Wallis Budge has retired from his post as Keeper 
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NOTES, COMMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum. 

As to the necrology. In the last number of this wrerieeredl : 
the name of F. C. Conybeare should have been included, as he 
died last January at the age of 67. Dr. Conybeare was a some- 
what curious figure in the theological world, as he was an ex- — 
pert of the highest rank despite a determined hostility on his _ 
part of most forms of religion. His chief achievements were in 
the field of Armenian literature, particularly in the Armenian 
versions of Syriac patristics and here it is not too much to say 
that he was entirely without a rival; without his labors New 
Testament science would still be many years in arrears of its 
present position. Without being an original authority on Rus- 
sian Church history, his knowledge of the Russian language 4 


abled him to make accessible much material that otherwise 
would have been debarred to English speaking students. He 
edited mny Greek texts, notably Philostratus’ Life of Apol- | 
lonius in the Loeb Classical Library. And his gift of objectivity 
coupled with his position as a theological freelance pointed him 
out as the obvious person to handle the more delicate religious 
articles in the last revision oi the Encyclopedia Dritaniica; it 
wouid Le too much to say that he is always satisfactory but the 
vane ef his contrijutions 1s b ;ond questiz1. Aside frum the 
strictly scientific side of is achievements he was a prolific cn- 
troversialist in both politics and religion, his somewhat notor- 
ious Myth, Magic and Morals being a huge pamphlet written | 
(like most of his other controversial work) in a style that re- 
calls nothing so much as the amenities of the late Dean Bur- 
gon. He received the honorary degree of Th. D. from Giessen 
in 1907 and LI. D. from Edinburgh in 1913. Before his death 
he had returned to the Armenian evidence for the early Syriac 
text of the New Testament, particularly in its bearing on the 
Diatessaron problem, and an article summarizing some of his : 
results that was published in the Journal of Theological Stud- 


ges of April was his last work; death came before he could cor- 


rect the proofs. Every effort should be made to ensure that 
his labors on this theme will be confided to some competent suc- 
cessor, as he seemed in a fair way ta clear up many perplexing 
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problems about the earliest history of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment text. 

Vincent Henry Stanton, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, was seventy-seven years old at the 
time of his death. He is known best by his important series of 
three volumes entitled The Gospels as Historical Documents, 
published respectively in 1903, 1909 and 1920. Undoubtedly the 
most elaborate and thorough work on the subject in English, 
it suffers by the length of time over which the task was spread, 
as views supported in the first volume are often modified or 
abandoned in the last. Besides some earlier volumes of lesser 
importance Dr. Stanton wrote copiously for encyclopedic work 
of all sorts, from Hastings’ Bible Dictionary to the Dictionary of 
National Biography. A man of considerable means, his will 
provided for the liberal endowment of charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, 

Silas McBee, sometime editor of The Churchman and later of 
the Constructive Quarterly, needs little to recall him to the 
minds of American Churchmen. The Constructive Quarterly 
was his own creation and his indefatigable efforts in favor of 
enlightened Christian reunion give him an important place in 
the Christian world. 

The death of Eduard Hertzog, Old Catholic Bishop of Switzer- 
land, at the age of eighty-three, breaks the last link connecting 
today with the controversies of the seventies. A younger dis- 
ciple of Dollinger’s at the time of the Vatican Council, he took 
an active part in the separation movement. Even after his con- 
secration to the episcopate in 1878 he did not relinquish his pro- 
fessorial chair at Bern, but his literary activity found its ex- 

pression mostly in the periodicals. 
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WHO'S WHO IN THIS NUMBER 


_ The Very Rev. Henry B. Washburn, D. D., is Dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., and a well-known 
lecturer upon Ecclesiastical Biography. 

_ The Rev. Loring W. Batten, D. D., is Professor of Old Testa- 

ment in the General Theological Seminary, New York, and has 

been for years a student, teacher, and skilful practitioner of 
mental therapy. 


; The Rev. Arthur Haire Forster is Professor of New Testament 


Church of the Good Shepherd, Chicago. 

The Rev. William Haskell Du Bose, D. D., is Professor of Old 
Testament in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
He is preparing a series of reminiscences of his father, the 
late William Porcher Du Bose, to begin in an early number 
of this journal. 

_ Mr. Victor Sharenkoff is a tutor in Columbia University. He 
writes authoritatively upon a little-known but important sub- 
ject, important especially for a knowledge of the period lead- 
ing up to the Reformation. 

Professor Vida D. Scudder teaches English Literature in 

Wellesley College. Her best-known book, Social Iieals in Eng- 

lish Letters, recently appeared in a new and revised edition. 


in the Western Theological Seminary and Rector of the ~ 
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La Glyptique Syro-Hittite. By G. Contenau. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 


REVIEWS 


_ 1922, pp. 217, pls. XLVIII. 

La Syrie a Epoque des Memelouks d’apres les Auteurs Arabes. 
iM Guadefroy-Demombynes. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1923, pp cxix- 
(288. 


The High Commission of France in Syria and the Lebanons 
have already shown their keen interest in matters archaelogical 
by beginning the issue of a series called Bibliotheque Archeo- 
logique et Historique. Tome I was published in 1921 and was 
entitled Abou Yousof Ya’koub. Tome II is the first of the two 

books before us. It reveals a remarkable art which existed in 
the Empire of the Hittites as early as 2500 B. C. The works 
herein described and reproduced give us an excellent idea of 
the kind of art extant in Syria and the Hittite lands in the four- 
teenth century B. C. This volume opens up a new avenue into 
_ the realms of Oriental art, history, and religion. Tome III is 
indispensable to students of Syrian history and civilization, for 
after an introduction packed with useful and original observa- 
tions the author gives a full geographical, economic and admin- 
istrative description of Syria as revealed in Arabic authors. 
These splendid publications deserve the widest circulation 
among students of the Nearer Orient. 
_ SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Hexateuch-Synopse. By Otto E’ssfeldt. Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche 7 
‘Buchhandlung, 1922, pp. xii-395. $2.95. 

_ There are three main divisions to this book, namely, the In- 
troduction, the Synoptic arrangement of the material of the 
first six books of the Old Testament, and remarks and discus- 
sions. The most useful part of this book is the synoptic analy- 
sis which leaves little to be desired. This does not, of course, 
mean that the Introduction is not of the finest quality, contain- 
ing as it does excellent discussions of the various divisions of the 
books of the Hexateuch, covering 84 pages. The remarks and 
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discussions full of useful and original material cover over thirty 
pages (254-285). 
The material is divided into four classes, L (the Layman’s . 


| source), J, E, and P. L takes the place of the usual J’. Then ’ 


there are many redactor’s glosses. The originality in this part 
of the work consists in the fact that the classification is carried 
through Joshua and into the Book of Judges. Of course there — 
are still many difficulties of classification unsolved, but Eiss- 
feldt has taken a long forward step towards a fuller understand- 
ing of the contents of the Hexateuch. A comparison between 
this analysis of Gen. 1 and Ex. 16 gives rise to many doubts as 
to the accuracy of his treatment of the latter passage. Never- 
theless, the reviewer looks forward with pleasure to the use of 
this book with his classes and recommends its use to other stu- 


dents. — 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Essai sur les procedes litteraires dont il parait que Moise est servi 
pour composer le livre de la Genese. Fasciule I, Les onze premiers 
Chapitres ou les neuf premiers Pocmes, By D. Devimeux. Paris: Paul 


Geuthner, 1922, pp. 126. Fr. 12.50. 


The author has emphasised the poetic character of the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. This has long been recognized by 
students of the Bible, and in this he will be readily followed. 
But when he essays to show that the literary style of, for ex- 
ample, the first and the second chapters of Genesis is the same, 
we fail to follow him. In fact, it would be equally easy to prove 
the literary unity of the Book of Psalms, as of the various chap- 
ters of Genesis, in the way in which M. Devimeux does it. Of 
course there is a unity of thought which pervades the whole 
Book of Genesis. There is also a certain literary unity, broadly 
characteristic of all Hebrew poetic-prose, but the style of the 
‘first and of the second chapters of Genesis is as different as 
is well possible in the same language, treating of the same sub- 
ject. The essay, however, has its value, in that it emphasises 
afresh the poetical character of the material found in Genesis 
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The Prophetic Books of the Old Testament. By F.C. Eiselen. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1923. 2 vols., pp. 628. $5.00 net. 


Professor Eiselen deals in this work with the second division 
of the Hebrew Old Testament, namely, the Nebhiim or Prophets. 
Accordingly he divides his work into two parts, that which con- 
tains the Former Prophets, or the books of Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, and Kings, and that which is made up of the Latter Pro- 
phets, or Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve, that is the 
twelve Minor Prophets. 

To students of the Uld Testament Ir. Eiselen’s works are 
well known, characterized by their simplicity, clearness, sanity 
of judgment, and thorough scholarship. There is no straining 
after originality, but a systematic marshalling of arguments 
pro and con, and the rendering of a judgment which is usually 
well-balanced and sane. 


The skeleton of the discussion of each book is somewhat as 
follows: Its name and significance, its contents and outline, 
its authorship and composition, its date, and its historical and 
religious value. All worth-while information about each book 
is thus brought together in handy form. 

One of the arguments for lateness of date of the Book of Josh- 
ua is its reference to the Book of Yashar (10:18), which, accord- 
ing to I Sam. 1:18, contains a poem composed by David. This is, 
of course, a well-known argument. The reviewer, however, al- 
though agreeing with Eiselen about the late date of Joshua, has 
always felt the weakness of this argument, for obviously the 
book of Yashar may have existed long before the time of David, 
but may have been added to at various stages of its later 
history. There is no reason for supposing that its limits were 
set at an early and definite date. 

The same clear treatment characterizes the succeeding chap- 
ters. Nor does the author omit any important argument. Note, 
an pages 225ff. how clearly and systematically he has stated the 
different views regarding the identity of the servant and the 
origin of the servant passages in Isaiah. In keeping with the 
usual sanity of Professor Eiselen’s judgments read his discus- 
sion of Hosea’s marriage and its interpretation (pp. 373ff.), or 
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his interpretation of Joel (pp. 397ff). His interpretation of 
the “monotheism” of Amos is commendable (p. 428). Of course 
his dates of Jonah and Nahum (pp. 465, 500, etc.,) must be 
changed in view of Gadd’s recent work. The fall of Nineveh is 
now known to have taken place, not in 606, but in 612 B.C. 


Excepting Driver’s Introduction, the reviewer cannot think of 


excellently clear and simple books by Eiselen. The work before 
us is one of Professor Eiselen’s best. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


‘Die grossen Propheten: Ubersetzt und erklart yon Hans Schmidt. 
: Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1923, pp. 492. $2.38; gebuncen 
$8.83. 


Professor Schmidt has herein issued a second enlarged and 
improved edition of his great work Die grossen Propheten. The 
first edition was published just after the war broke out in 1914. 
During the war the author was in military service, and at the 
end of that period it soon became clear that a second edition of 
his book was called for. This was apparent as early as 1918 

: while Schmidt was a prisoner in the hands of the English. This 
_ new edition is no more reprint but contains a great deal of new 
material. The division is about the same as before. In the In- 
troduction is to be found an excellent resume of Oriental history 
in the time of the great prophets. After that there follows a 
penetrating study in the history of Israel and Judah in the 
time of Josiah. Then comes the book of Isaiah, and Micah, fol- 
lowed by a history of Judah in the time of Manasseh and Am- 
mon. Then the prophecies of Zephaniah and Nahum, and the 
history of Israel in the time of King Josiah with a study of the 
law book of the same reign. Then follows a treatment of the 
Prophet Jeremiah with a history of Judah up to the time of the 
death of Jehoakim. Then follows a continuation of the prophecy 
of Jeremiah with a history of Judah in the time of Jehoakin and 
-Zedekiah. The Prophet Ezekiel follows Jeremiah, and after that 

the Lamentations and the Book of Jonah. Students of the first 


anything in English which can in the least compare with these — 


J 
| . Ul edition will remember the characteristics of this great work, and 
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it will undoubtedly not be long before still another edition is 
called for 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER. 


The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel, By Mayer Sulzberger. Pnhila- 
delph'a: Dropsie College, 1923, pp. 129. $1.50. 


Dr. Sulzberger has conducted an interesting and important 
investigation in the Status of Labor in Ancient Israel. He has 
collected a mass of evidence to show that the ger were a large 
class, that they were the conquered inhabitants of Palestine, 
and that the majority of them had remained in the land as the 
feudal employes of the conquerors. He goes on to show that 
those so settled were called toshabin ger toshab, or ger we- 
toshab. He also shows that the minority not so settled became 
sekarin or wage earners. 


He shows how that at the final conquest of Canaan the He- 
_ brews took the land of the Canaananites and divided it among 
themselves, retaining the previous inhabitants as workingmen. 
Most of these remained settled in the land as peasants, and be- 
“came the toshabin, while those who were not settled worked for 
a daily wage as sekarim, and the general term applied to both 
classes was ger. When one of these gerim died his family were 
not driven out of their homes, but remained on the land and 
worked it. 

He further shows how the word ger had undergone curious 
transformations. At first, for many centuries, it simply meant 
stranger. After the Hebrew conquest of Canaan it acquired 
the additional meaning of laborer, a meaning which it retained 
during the whole period covered by the biblical writings. This 
study by Dr. Sulzberger is one of the most thorough and con- 
vincing pieces of work which has appeared on the Bible for 
many a day. The conclusions reached are sometimes revolu- 
tionary, but he seems to have generally proved his point. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Apostic Paul and the Modern World. By F. G. Peabody. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. x 285. $2.50. 


The aim of this book is to discriminate between what is an- 
_tiquated and what is of modern value in the religion of St. Paul. 
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“If religion is to survive in the modern world,” the author 
writes, “it must be, not through consent to dogma, but through 
consecration of life.” One might ask “Consecration of life to 
whom or to what?” and the answer would involve a dogma. It 
is often necessary to discriminate between what is intelligent 
and what is unintelligent in the values of the modern world, 
The influence of the mystery religions on St. Paul is emphasized 
in the usual way, but as a matter of fact St. Paul seems to be 
anxious to correct rather than to assimilate mystery doctrines 
which had appeared among his churches, and he may have taught 
some doctrines, not because he found them in the mystery cults, 
but because he found them necessary explanations of history 
and experience. The author seems to think that the Baptismal 
Service of the Episcopal Church teaches a magical transforma- 
tion to the neglect of ethics. Apparently he has missed the stress 

on Baptism as the initiation into a Christian environment and 2 
as a beginning of the following of Christ. When we notice that J 
the Baptismal Service is confused with the Catechism, the mis- 
take is not sosurprising 
_ A. HAIRE FORSTER. 
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_ 7 The God of the Eary Christians. By A. C. McGiffert. New York: 
Scribner, 1924, pp. 200. $1.75. 


In these lectures, much evidence is collected to show that 
there was “a form of primitive Gentile Christianity whose God 
was Jesus Christ alone, and to which the God of the Jews, the 
Creator and Ruler of the world, meant nothing”. The first 
missionaries, therefore, had to argue more for the Divinity of 
God the Father than for the Divinity of Christ. Modalism, in 
fact, existed long before the name came into use. 

The theory no doubt illuminates some early Christian docu- 
ments, but suggests several further questions: ‘What propor- 
tion of the first converts came from the ‘God-fearers?’ How 
could the God of the Jews ‘mean nothing’ to Christians who 
were taught the sayings of Jesus? Did the idea which perme- 
ates the New Testament of the Church as the New Israel take 
no root in Gentile Churches? What kind of people can remain 
satisfied with a ‘salvation only’ religion?” It is interesting to 


find that the author does not agree with those who discover 
mystery mimicry all through St. Paul’s theology. “I do not 
believe, as many do, that these mystery cults were directly in- 
fluential in St. Paul’s thought, but he breathed the atmosphere 
in which they flourished, and under its influence he interpreted 
his experience of moral bondage and of freedom through Christ, 
| as a process very similar to that taught in some of the myster- 
ies” (p. 32). He also records that his understanding of Jesus 
has changed since he wrote The Apostolic Age. He now finds 
more sternness in Jesus’ message. “He was concerned less to 
offer men pardon than to summon them to righteousness; less 
to comfort than to convict of sin.” 

A. HAIRE FORSTER. 


Neutestamentliche Apokryphen. Edit. By Edgar Hennecke. Tub- 
ingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1923-1924, pp. xii, 32, 668. 
The new edition of this well-known work contains more than 


a hundred closely packed pages of additional matter. In the first 
part, dealing with the Gospels, a few additions are to be found; 
in the second, dealing with the Apostolic traditions and legends, 
the work is much supplemented. Al] this material throws light 
upon the beliefs which were held somewhere in the early 
Church, or in the border regions which separated orthodoxy 
from heterodoxy, and is especially welcome at this time, when, 
more than ever before, we are called upon Lo place early Christi- 
anity in its proper context. The general introduction of the edi- 
_ tor gives an excellent summary of the latest literature treating 

of the Hellenic and the Jewish world into which the Gospel and 
its apocryphal successors penetrated, and by which the latter 
were, in turn, affected. Containing much more matter, includ- 
ing the sub-Apostolic Fathers and extending to a period as late 
as that of the Church Orders, as well as more lengthy introduc- 
tions to the various writings and full bibliographies of the most 
recent literature, it is a valuable supplement to James’Apocry- 
phal New Testament; though the latter will amply suffice for 
the needs of the general reader. A good deal of the material 
included in the present work would hardly seem warranted in 
a book bearing this title, but, as a whale, it is a most useful ad- 


> 


dition to the source books of early Church and Gnostic litera- 
ture. We regret the retention of the black-letter German, and 
an unfortunate typographical arrangement, notes extending 
over several lines being included in the text. 

F. H. HALLOCK 


Jeremiah. By George Adam Smith. New York. George H. Doran 
- Company, 1923, pp. 394. $3.00 net. 

In the Baird Lecture for 1922 we have an example of Princi- 
pal Smith’s scholarship and pure English. The reviewer feels 
like stopping with this statement, for Dr. Smith’s work is so 
well known for its various excellencies that it needs no special 
commendation, and criticism is uncalled for. But an idea of the 
scope of the book should be given. 


Sir George gives us in this book an account and estimate of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, of his life and teaching, and of the book 
which contains them—but especially of the man himself, his 
personality, his temperament, his religious experience and its 
achievements, and his influence on the subsequent religion of 
his people. The book is, therefore, not a commentary in the or- 

dinary accepted sense of that term. It is an attempt to analyze 
~ study the character and work of Jeremiah. 


Lecture One is a study of Jeremiah as a man and of his book. 
Lecture Two discusses him as a poet, and Lecture Three as a 
prophet, emphasizing his youth and his call. The fourth Lec- 
pene studies Jeremiah and his work during the reign of Josiah, 
and the fifth is confined to the reign of Jehoiakim. The end of 
Jeremiah’s ministry is described in Lecture Six. Lecture Seven 
is in many respects the finest portion of the book, wherein the 
author has attempted, with considerable success, to make an 
analysis of the soul-life of the great prophet, who, as Dr. Smith 
thinks, “foreshadowed, as far as mere man can, the sufferings 
of Jesus Christ for men”, which he believes to be Jeremiah’s 
greatest glory as a prophet. 


The last lecture is more theological in character and is splen- 
didly done, containing many examples of Principal Smith’s 
beautiful renderings of the original into pure, poetic English. 


al 
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If it does not appear too ungrateful for such a splendid piece of 
work as this, one may ask the reason of the use of such an un- 
usual word as “fere” in: 


“As a woman is false to her fere 
Have ye been false to me” (p. 358); 


or why should sans be used in: 


“Sans care in the season of drought 
‘ He fails not in yielding his fruit” (p. 372). 
| A good English word would have sounded better, and have 
been less strange and forced. And yet, why criticize a work 
which has been so magnificently done? 


_ SAMUEL A. B. MERCER. 


Les Chapitres 56-66 du Livre d’Esaic. Traduits et Commentes. By 
Jacques Marty. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1924, pp. xxiv 196. Fr. 15. 

This is a vigorous and interesting study of the last part of the 
Book of Isaiah. An excellent translation is presented and full 
exegetical notes. The author shows that these eleven chapters 
consist in a collection of prophetic discourses, by many au- 
thors, reflecting, with the exception of 63:1-6 and 66:18-24, the 
troubled condition of Judaism between the time of the return 
in 538 and that of the establishment of the theocracy in 458-445. 
A very valuable table of verses, characteristics, dates, contents 
and events is given on page 171, which will be found exceed- 
ingly helpful. Then follows a discussion of the literary, re- 
ligious and practical value of the chapters. The book is an ex- 
cellent one, and contains many stimulating passages. In a 
future edition such misprints as “Edimbourg” for “Edinbourg”. 
“C. B. Gray” for “G. B. Gray”, p. xxiv, etc., in addition to the 
numerous errata, should be rectified. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Catholic Movement in the Church of England. By W-lfred L. 
Knox. New York: Edwin S. Gorham, 1923, pp. 282. $3.00. 

The title of the bcok will mislead many, it is not until page 
213 that the story of what is generally meant by the term 
“Catholic Movement” begins. But the value of the book is in- 
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creased by exceeding its title. Instead of a 1 history of the Catho- ; | 
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lic revival written by a member of what is regarded as its “ex- 
treme” wing, we have, in the first three parts, a most able 
statement of what the Catholic religion is, what it teaches about 
man and God, what the Catholic Church is, and what the source 

of the Church’s authority is. Of course there will be disagree- 
ment concerning many of Fr. Knox’s assertions. He tells us, 

in his preface, that he expects to be criticised both as a “Mod. 
ernist” and as an “obscurantist”. He will probably not be 
disappointed in his expectation, certainly not in the second half 

of it. But whatever objection may be made to details of od 
presentation of the Catholic religion, as a whole it is a most 
excellent, and a most readable account of our holy faith. 


In the fourth part the Church of England is discussed, her . 
history up to the nineteenth century is skillfully summarized, 
and a very brief account (25 pp.) of the Catholic Revival is 
given. It is in the last section of this account, that on “The 
Modern Phase of the Catholic Revival”, that the author’s own 
ecclesiastical viewpoint leads him to make assertions with which , 
many of his fellow-Catholics will disagree. This same viewpoint, 
generally called (usually with a trace of uncharitableness) “pro-— 
Roman”, produces the same results in his later section on “Re- 
union with the Holy Roman Church”. But he is not overly 
engrossed in controversial details. “The hope of English Catho- 
licism then lies in transcending these minor details of present ; 
controversy and devoting itself to the full preaching of the 
Catholic religion ..... It is by preaching the religion of Jesus 
Christ in all its fulness that English Catholics can do most to — 
hasten both the conversion of England and the re-union of — 
Christendom” (p.282). W. F. WHITMAN 


Essays in Early Christian History. By Elmer Truesdell Merrill. 


New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. viii 344. 

Professor Merrill is an honored priest of the American 
Church who has long been distinguished in classical scholarship. 
He brings to his task a vigorous and trenchant style, a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with the literature of antiquity both 
pagan and Christian, and exactness and cogency of method that 


are rare among our writers on ecclesiastical history. He is 
nothing if not scientific. His scepticism with regard to cer- 
tain “traditions” long cherished—statements that have been 
generally accepted without question even in reputable histori- 
cal works, tho like some humans they achieve the mysterious 
feat of living without visible means of support—will doubt- 
less shock some of his readers, Byt even those who cannot 
see their way clear to accept his conclusions must perforce re- 
spect the cogency and clarity of his reasoning. His own posi- 
tions rarely are deviod of substantial means of support. The 
present volume is bound to be reckoned one of the weightiest 
that have appeared in this field in recent years. Obviously it 
is impossible to summarize here the arguments upon which the 
conclusions we ncte are based. 


The greater part of the work deals with the attitude of the 
Empire to the Church prior to the middle of the second century; 
and here Dr. Merrill's intimate acquaintance with Roman juris- 
prudence enables him to make some notable contributions. The 
persecutions were largely the outcome of mutual misunder- 
standing, for the pagan Empire was more tolerant in reality 
than its Christian successor. After the ‘peace of the Church’, the 
persecution directed against the heathen was .... more humane 
than that conducted by the Christians against their own breth- 
ren” (p. 246). In discussing the collegia it is pointed out 
that the collegia illicita were in no sense outlaw societies, but 
were normally tolerated, though with corporate legal rights 
(pp. 54-5). In the Neronian persecution the victims were con- 
demned on a technical charge of arson, to which some confessed, 
no doubt under torture. This action, however, created no 
“standing legal principle” of procedure. Christians were not 
condemned “for the name”, and neither then or subsequently 
were they outlawed en masse (p.143). Tertullian’s famous in- 
stitutum Neronianum refers in reality to nothing more than the 
vague ill-repute and popular hatred under which the Church 
suffered, and for which Nero was made responsible. The “al- 
leged” persecution by Domitian is rejected. The action against 
Flavius Clemens and Domitilla was taken on other grounds. 
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The former was probably not a Christian; the latter certainly 
was. Her benefactions += tie Roman Church probably account 
for the commonly received ‘tradition’ as to the cause of her 
banishment. (For the adjustment of Revelation to this theory, 
see pp. 158-9). 

A chapter on the persecution by Trajan contains a careful 
analysis of Pliny’s letter to Trajan and the Emperor’s reply, 
and of the legal principles involved. The persecution was the 

result of local conditions—an edict against hetaeriae aiming at 

7 the suppression of political disaffection in the province, of 
which the Christians ran afoul. The rescript of Pliny did in- 
deed establish a practical policy—prosecution on the charge of 
constructive treason, from which the accused could free himself 
by sacrifice—but there was still no “standing legal principle”. 

Hadrian’s rescript to Minucius Fundanus protected the Chris- 

tians from malice and mob-violence, thus confirming Trajan’s 

earlier rescript. But there was no crime in being a Christian. 
_ “The rescript recognizes the Christians as standing on precisely 
the same footing before the law as other citizens and subjects” 


(p. 216). 


In dealing with Suetonius’ notice on the expulsion of the Jews 

from Rome by Claudius the author uses a forceful argument 

- against the common interpretation of “impulsore Chrestro”. “It 

is incredible that the passage can have any reference to Chris- 

tianity” (p. 1U&). The reasoning on which this conclusion rests 
is wel] worth attention. 


Pope Clement is a “figure of dubious authenticity”—a “myth- 
ological double” of the Clement mentioned in Hermas. The letter 
of the Roman Church to the Corinthian Church is dated about 
140 and may have been written by the Clement to whom Her- 
mas refers, but perhaps its ascription to Clement is only an 
inference in Hermas. The reviewer confesses a feeling that here 
Dr. Merrill is somewhat too confident of his own position and 
dismisses too summarally alternative theories. 


Of greatest interest and moment will be found the chapter on 
; “St. Peter and the Church in Rome”. The author truly remarks 


that an imposing theological superstructure has been built on 
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a foundation that claims to be history and that if the foundation 

is undermined the superstructure must necessarially fall. He ac- 
cordingly addresses himself to the task of testing the Petrine 
“tradition” (or legend). His argument here is at least ingen- 
ious. Of course the Babylon of I. Pet. is Babylon, and not a 
cryptogram for Rome. This latter reference would have 
been worse than meaningless before Revelation became well 
known. Probably Hegesippus was the first to conjecture that 
Rome was signified (pp. 280 ff). I Clem. shows no definite ac- 
quaintance with St. Peter’s later life and death—which is 
strange if the Roman Church possessed any real tradition before 
the middle of the second century. Indeed, Hegesippus, the first 
post-apostolic writer with a sense for history, is held responsible 
for the origin of the Petrine legend interpreting the scanty lit- 
erature “with the help of a lively inagination”. It was the list 
of the Roman episcopate as compiled by the interested visitor 
from the Fast that formed ulwwrately the ‘historical’ founda- 
tion for the later pretensions of the Roman see” (p. 306). He 
is also responsible for the “mythical” Pope Clement. On this 
point we read: “If, when we are plunged in the morass of 
second-century conjectural restorations of first-century Church 
history, we are to rescue ourselves by postulating (whenever 
it happens to suit our book) the existence of oral tradition or of 
Church ‘Archives’, we are simply in our desperation disregard- 
ing such rational canons of criticism as no writer of any author- 
ity whatever on other subjects than Church history would 
dream of rejecting” (p. 311). Gaius, the Roman presbyter, a 
century and a half later, carries us a step forward by pointing 
out the “trophies” of the Apostles. But this is “no proof at all”, 
for it is a “commonplace in the perpetuation of historical myths, 
everywhere and in all ages” (p. 319). 


The introductory chapter, “On Materials and Methods”, is to 
be commended to the digestion of those busy parish clergy who 
feel called to write popular books of church history for the 
guileless laity, and even the trained student will find much 
sound doctrine therein on historical methodology. 


a 
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New York: 


_ The Early Syriac Lectionary System. By F. C. Burkitt. 
_ Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. 38. $1.35. 


For the first time the important Syriac MS, BM Add. 14528, 
has been published. It is an early Syriac lectionary, and its in- 
terest lies in the fact that it tells how the Bible was read in 
the churches of the Euphrates Valley before the time of Jacob 
Burd’ana, titular Bishop of Edessa from 543 to 578, and before 
Severus became Patriarch of Antioch. It provides regularly 
for a dozen or more Old Testament Lessons in addition to the 
Epistle and Gospel, and very often a Lesson from the Acts as 
well. Burkitt dates this table of Lessons “very scon after” the 
time of the death of the Emporer Leo, 474. In this Lectionary, 
therefore, we have the earliest liturgical monument of Syriac 
Christianity that is preserved in approximate completeness. 
The translation is given in completeness. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


English Penitential Disc!pline and Anglo-Saxon Law in their Joint 
Influence. By Thomas P. Oakley. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1923, pp. 226. $2.50. 


This is a doctor’s thesis which, appearing in the series of 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, is likely to es- 
cape the notice of most of our readers, and for this reason it is 
a pleasure to call attention to it here. Dr. Oakley has done an 
excellent piece of work in treating of the textual relationships 
of the various Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Irish Penitentials, and 
of their contents. The section dealing with secular law is much 
smaller in extent, hence the work is of greater interest to us, 
The service which the penitential systems of the Church ren- 
dered English civilization in a period when order was gradually 
emerging from choas, when custom rather than right was still 
powerful, and when the ability to enforce the right was small 
and uncertain, is strongly stressed. The voice of the Church, 
expressed in the Penitentials, was a powerful factor in secur- 
ing and maintaining justice. “The Church assumed many of the 
attributes of a state,—civilization then began to recover lost 
ground again largely through the instrumentality of the 
Church” (p. 13). Much study has preceded the publication of 
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_ La Redemption @apres Franz Leenhardt. By George F. Grosjean. 


this work, foot-note references to sources and literature occupy 
about half of each page, and these bear ample witness to the 
validity of the author’s conclusions. A good critical bibliography 
and an index extending over ten pages add to the value of the 


work . 


The Unveiling of the Fall. By C. W. Formby. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1923, pp. xxiii, 187. 10s6d net. 

The author, rejecting all previous attempts to explain the 
mystery of the Fall and its consequences, holds that man’s fall- 
en state is due to an “extra-temporal”’, “pre-organic” fall. 
Who it was that fell he does not inform us. From time to time 
he promises that evidence to support his theory will be found 
in later pages, but we close the book without meeting anything 
more than reiterated assertion of its truth. Chap. 4, dealing 
with Pauline passages, is an exegetical curiosity, after adducing 
“proofs” that S. Paul held the “pre-organic” theory, the au- 
thor satisfies himself with maintaining that S. Paul knew it, but 
did not preach it. The theory bears a certain resemblance to 
the pre-existence theory of Origen, though the author disclaims 
this relationship, and to some aspects o: the e/an vital of the - 
Bergsonian philosophy. We cannot regard the present work as : 
helping in any way towards the solution of the mystery with . 
which it deals. 


‘ 


F. H. HALLOCK 


Paris: Librairie Fishbacher, 1923, pp. 158. 


In this thesis, presented to the Protestant Faculty of Theo- 
logy of Paris, the author examines the theological system of F. 
Leenhardt. Leenhardt has made a thorough-going application 
of the evolutionary theory to the spiritual history of man. There 
is much of value, but the work as a whole is vitiated by a 
“modernistic” theology. The Virgin Birth is not denied out- _ 
right, but is regarded as needless, improbable, and incapable of 
procf (pp. 47, 52); Christ does not exist personally before the 
Incarnation (p. 49); after the Resurrection He appears to be 
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identified with the Holy Spirit (p. 96). He is a man “reflecting 
the moral nature of God” (p. 113). Hhese views lead, as they 
always must, to a minimizing conception of the Sacrifice of the 
Death of Christ; the power of the Cross is found to rest solely 
in its moral appeal. There is much here that we must necessarily 
criticize; but the theories are not essential to our author’s posi- 
tion. Rather, it seems to us, that the acceptance of the orthodox ; 
Creed, would have better fitted his general argument, and that 
argument is well worth study. aan 


F. H. HALLOCK 


The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist: An Eirenicon. By U. Z. Rule. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1923, pp. 99. 2s6d. 

This is an attempt to set forth the significance of our Lord’s 
_ Eucharistic words as the basis of unity within the Church, pre- 
liminary to the larger unity of Christendom. The author can | 
hardly lay claim to originality in his thesis. The interpreta- 
tion which he proposes is one that has been before the world 
- since Reformation times; that the Eucharist is a sacrifice in a 
memorial sense only, and that the Eucharistic Present is mere- 
ly figurative. The two parts of the book deal with the evidence 
of Scripture and the teaching of the Church until post-Reforma- 
tion days; limitations of space restrict each of these sections to 
impossibly narrow limits, and in the second part the author has 
usually noted only the expressions which favor his view, giv- 
ing thereby an impression of the teaching of some of the Fath- 
ers, S. Augustine in particular, which is quite erroneous. 

F. H. HALLOCK 


: The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Charles Gore. New York: 

Charles Scribners, 1924, pp. xiv, 366. $2.25. 

This volume completes Bishop Gore’s series entitled “The Re- 
construction of Belief”. It has been awaited with interest not 
only by scholars but more especially by that large body of in- 
telligent readers among our own laity who have looked to the 
author for light and leading in the face of modern perplexities. 


It commends itself also to the much larger body of earnest in- a 
a re-statement of Christian fundamentals — | 
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that does not smack of “Fundamentalism”, and is devoid of 
controversial animus. As to the result of the author’s efforts, or 
the validity of all his conclusions, it were absurd to look for gen- 
eral agreement; but not even those who, like one able reviewer, 
find it “disappointing” can regard it as unimportant. If only 
as a fair and lucid presentation of present-day problems, this 
book will have a distinct value. Difficulties are squarely faced 
and no attempt is made to belittle them or the argument adduc- 
ed in their support—so far at least as we have been able to dis- 
cover, and we have examined the text with a somewhat critical 
eye for instances of this sort. Conclusions are based on the 
weight of evidence and no priviliged position is claimed for any 
traditional view aside from such support. This is not so much a 
characteristic of the author’s method as the method itself—the 
raison d'etre of his work. Formal authority, whether ecclesias- 
tical or biblical, is not allowed to utter its voice while we are 
listening to the testimony of reason and history, on account of 
its interest in the proceedings. Its existence is ignored till the 
fifth chapter of the third volume, where it has to be considered 
as a necessary element in the doctrine of the Church and as 
such demands explanation. 


It is the discussion of this point which differentiates the pres- 
ent vulume from its predecessors and becomes a matter of spe- 
cial interest. In his examination of this highly controversial sub- 
ject the writer is true to his method. He starts with certain 
basic facts and their natural meaning, showing that there is a 
broad area of common agreement on general principles and 
that most of our difficulties do not concern the validity of these 
in the abstract but only their specific applications in the sphere 
of faith and morals. He also distinguishes sharply between au- 
thority and absolute authority, so often assumed (at least in 
popular discussion) as identical. This is only to demand that 
the reader shall understand the state of the question and not 
concede the claim of extremists that we are restricted in our 
thinking to the choice of either absolutism or anarchy in relig- 
ion. The justification of this demand would be easy enough on 
the ground of reason and common sense, but history is all on 
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_ the side of the author’s contention, until we pass beyond the 
period of Biblical data and the records of the early Church in- 
cluding the great Councils. Later on, the “diffused tradition” 
: to which the Councils appealed is challenged by the beginnings 
of Roman theory in the authority of the oracular pontifical ut- 
_terances. This is distinctly a new departure, and its develop- 
. ment is traced, along with its theoretical justification by advo- 
cates of Papalism, down to the present. The reactionary abso- 
lutism of Protestant dogmatic in its reliance upon Biblical 
_infallibility is next discussed, and with special reference to the 
attitude on inspiration assumed by the New Testament writers 
themselves. As in the previous casc, so in this, the divergence 
from the normtive principies of authority appearing in early 
— Christianity is shown, as it ©» ms to us, coaclusively. The en- 
livening discussion thus briefly sketched occupies four chapters 
in the middle of the volume, and aside from the main course 
and objective of the argument, though involved in it, are nu- 
merous applications to some of the problems of our day. ‘This 
prepares the reader for a summary of the dcctrinal content cf 
Catholicism, which is followed immediately by a chapter exhib- 
iting the rational coherence of the latter, and a similar co- 
herence in the case of Modernist dcctrines, so that the inquirer 
may institute his own comparison of the opposing systems. 


The final chapter, after briefly recapitulating the conclusions 
arrived at in the entire work, considers the matter in its appli- 
cation to the present situation and the problem of reunion. 
This gives the opportunity to insist upon the priority and prom- 
inence of the moral and social appeal of our religion as some- 
thing to be realized and proclaimed by all bodies of Christians. 
It is maintained that this co-operative effort should be given 

- the right of way ahead of all particular schemes for reunion, 
and this for two reasons: First, that, in spite of difficulties, it 
is now feasible; and, secondly, because it need not embarrass 
us in the more difficult task of ironing out our theological dif- 

ferences. The latter is bound to be a long process in any event. 
Unity is a long way off, but preparation for it is an ever pres- 
ent duty. And the pute of this preparation demanding imme- 
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diate attention are the reconsideration of Christianity’s origins 
and the re-establishment of its primitive ethos. To enlist as 
many of his readers as possible in these kindred enterprises is 
evidently the object upon which the writer has set his heart. 


| In traversing so much ground and seeking to include every- 
thing which has a vital bearing on Christian belief and practice, 
even such a qualified writer as Bishop Gore might easily fail 
to satisfy specialists in certain departments of sacred study. 
But what he has attempted to show, and in our judgment suc- 
cessfully, is that the traditional faith, rightly understood, can 
maintain itself in the face of scientific research, and is not at 
the mercy of critical theories. We do not hesitate to term this 
wcrk the crowning achievement of his life and, as a contribu- 
tion to our literature in the field of modern popular apologetic, 
without a peer. _ 


THEODORE B. FOSTER 


Anglican Church Principles. By F. J. Foakes Jackson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1824, pp. xii, 232. $2.25. 


of what is cften called the “Anglican position”, but rather a 
historical sketch aiming to interpret the genius of the English 
Church through her several changes and vicissitudes from the 
beginning to our own day, to show the abiding unity of char- 
acter which underlies diversity of expression and the con- 
tinuity which survives all change. In some respects it recalls 
the late Prcfessor Gwatkin’s Church and State in England. 
Always English Christianity has Lorne a peculiar stamp, the 
impress of racial and national qualities of mind and tempera- 
ment. Thus it has been able to make a distinctly valuable con- 
tribution to the larger whole. The author seems to answer in 
the affirmative the question which is perhaps the centre of all 
his discussion—“Whether the Anglican Church does not stand 
of itself for much that would be lost in modern Protestantism 
or surrendered at discretion to modern Romanism?” “Angli- 
canism may be defined as an attempt to settle the prevailing 
religious disputes in England in such a way as to satisfy the 


_ This is not, as might be inferred from the title, an exposition 
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Protestant party by its respect for Scripture, and the Catholics 
by its respect for tradition.” 

After a survey of the present situation, we read the warning: 
“But the supreme danger is that the Church of Christ may be- 


come an organism equipped for service, but devoid of a message © 


to the world. Nothing, Apostolic Succession, Sacraments, or- 
ganization, discipline, enthusiasm for humanity, social service, 
or even a profession of universal brotherhood and unbounded 


love, can take the place of an active belief in God and Jesus — 
Christ. On these as a foundation, the Church of England will — 
have to build, if its future is to be secured.” 


Several chapters in the volume have appeared in the Ameri- 
can Church Monthly. P. V. NORWOOD 


Church Principles, 2nd edition. By P. Carnegie Simpson. New 
York: Doran, 1924, pp. 208. $1.75. 

We have in this work an appraisal of the idea of Church and 
Sacrament by an outstanding divine of the United Free Church 
of Scotland (Presbyterian), who now holds the chair of Church 
History in Westminster College, Cambridge. He is one of the 
representatives of the Free Churches on the joint committee 
of Anglicans and Free Churchmen, who have been meeting for 
the past three years under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to explore fundamental questions relating to re- 
union. The present book presents his conclusions, 

The author takes very high ground in his opening chapter. 
Says he: “Religious life is social, as all life is; and obviously 
the Church is the society of Christians. But the creative and 
constitutive principle of the being and life of the Church is not 
the social nature of man. It is something about Jesus Christ. 
Man, with his social instincts, could form a Christian Club. But 
the Church is not just a club. The Church is often based on 
some word recorded in Scripture—some word or act of the 
Apostles or of the Lord. But even this is not its basal fact. 
This would give the idea of the Church, its authority; but the 
idea of the Church has more than authority. It has necessity. 
By necessity I mean that it is based not merely on something 


which even Christ may have said, and which conceivably He 
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might not have said, but on something which He was and is, 
and which He cannot but be. The Church is more than founded 
by Christ. The Church is a part of the fact of Christ.” 

We have here a point of view totally different from that 
which, one is constrained to believe, is the normal point of view 
of the Protestant Churches, at least in this country. It would 
seem to be futile to discuss unity with those holding the “Chris- 
tian Club” idea of the Church. Sundered portions of an organ- 
ism, broken bones, may re-unite; clubs can only confederate. 

From one holding this premise, but looking at it from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint from ours, we shall expect to find many stimu- 
lating suggestions; and our expectation is justified. 

The author abandons, or rather transcends the idea of an In- 
visible Church, upon which the reformers laid so much stress. 
Of that idea he says: “Human life on earth is, or may be, 
‘spiritual’, but it is never only spiritual. It is spirit expressed 
in or with a body, and a body is material, outward, visible. No 
other kind of life than that which is associated with a body is 
possible, or, indeed, conceivable for man in this world—for even 
the most spiritual man. A being living on earth without a body 
is not a spiritual man, but is a ghost.” 

But he adds this warning, which Anglicans will do well to 
take to heart: “We must not allow ourselves to slip into think- 
ing that the part of the Church which is on earth, becoming thus 
visible means, in any way, coming into being. The outward 
things by which the Church becomes visible are in no sense 
creative of the being and life of the Church; they are only 
expressive, in the forms suitable to this world, of a being and 
life already existing in virtue of what we have seen to be the 
one principle of the Church’s creation.” 

The author squarely faces the problem of what and where 
is the Visible Church, a problem which he recognizes to be 
difficult. We may agree with him when he says that one can- 
not lay out the boundaries of the Visible Church as he would 
lay out the boundaries, for example, of France. His answer 
to the problem is not the answer that we would make; but it 
is immensely worth considering. At any rate, he does not 
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adopt the amiable style of including in the Church all Christian 
men and bodies of men. 

In this, and other connections, he insists that we must never 
get away from the data, that is, the facts of religious experience 
and results, attained wherever or however. It will not do to 
attribute such results to the “uncovenanted mercy of God”, as 
though that were something, so to speak, irregular or clan- 
destine. 

Of the ministry, Dr. Simpson says that all priestly powers 
and functions were committed by Christ tc the whole Visible 
Church, the unio mystica, as a sacredotal society, but that it 
does not at all follow that they are to be exercised by every 
member. The ministry is an organ of the Church. But it is 
more than that. “It is directly Christ’s ministry. It does 
speak and act for the Church as a corporate body; but the Chris- 
tian minister also speaks and acts directly in the name of Christ. 
It is something sent, or ‘given’, to the Church—as also to the 
world—even more than something commissioned from the 
Church.” This, admits the author, may be “High Church”; but 
“the true High Churchism is not mere high clericalism”. 


The authcr takes equally high ground as to the meaning and 
necessity of Sacraments, although he insists that the Word of 
preaching is intended as a parallel means of grace. One feels, 
however, that his unfavorable opinion of the Catholic dogma of 
baptismal regeneration arises from a misunderstanding of it. 
There are fine chapters on the creeds and on the relation of 
the Church to political and industrial problems. 

Altogether, this book will of necessity exercise great influ- 
ence upon the discussions of unity, and no one considering the 
subject can well neglect to read it. 7 


CHARLES L. DIBBLE 


_ Authority and Freedom: the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1923. By 
A. E. J. Rawlinson. New York: Longmans, 1924, pp. 189. $2.50. 

This is a persuasive discussion of the Catholic-Protestant 
question generally, from a modern Anglo-Catholie point of view. 
_ The first chapter tells the whole story in brief. Authority in 
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belief and practice is the most natural and inevitable thing in 
the world, for it means fundamentally that we learn by accu- 
mulated experience—not just our own as individuals, but the 
experience of the social group to which we belong. But “the 
amount of real authority attaching to a theological consensus 
varies inversely with the extent to which it is safeguarded 
artificially by discipline. Real authority requires real freedom 
as the only environment in which it can live.” In other words, 
the free handling of tradition, and the continuously critical 
attempt to test and sift its value, are essential, if Christian 
tradition as such is to carry any real authority at all.” 

Roman Catholicism in this scheme of things means, of course, 
authority without freedom, authority “safeguarded artificially 
by discipline”. At its best it makes a very good religion; but 
its authority-principle can be justified only by scme theory of 
development (there was no papacy at first), and the theory of 
development that justifies the papacy justifies non-Roman de- 
velopments as well, and thus nullifies the exclusive authority- 
principle of Roman Catholicism itself. It makes a very good 
religion: its merits and defects can be weighed calmly in the 
spirit of a dispassionate philosopher of religion; but especially 
since the Reformation its narrowing and hardening make it 
impossible fcr it to be generally taken as the whole of true re- 
ligion. 

Protestantism may be analyzed in the same philosophical 
spirit, and we may make our comparisons, testing the sugges- 
tions of Tyrrell, Von Hugel, Troeltsch, and others. Protestant- 
ism has gradually gained all sorts of freedom, but without the 
balance of authority. At its best, it makes a good religion for 
individuals, with the special merit of freely and sympathetically 
adapting itself to changes in the world; but it 1s fatally “fissipar- 
ous”, and has a tendency to become no religion at all, other 
than “morality tinged with emotion”. 

We cannot abandon the ideal of one religion for all men—the 
Catholic ideal. Sheer conversion of all “Churches” to the religion 
of one of them is not to be thought of: Catholic unity must be 
synthetic. The synthesis will be Evangelical in acknowledging 
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“the supremacy of the Gospel of Christ, in all the fullness of 
its simplicity and freedom”. But it must be Evangelical Cathol- 
cism—Catholic in “completeness”, including not only the orig- 
inal Gospel, but also its developments in Cultus, Mysticism, 
Sacramentalism, Church Order and Discipline. It must even 
include (as Catholicism always has more or less included) re- 
ligious revelations of non-Christian origin. 


All this is frankly working upon lines drawn by recent phil- 
osophers of the Christian religion, of whom Von Hugel may be 
taken as typical. It is a far cry from Kip’s Double Witness or 
Plain Reasons. Documents, claims, credentials, all the quasi- 
legal polemic of the last century, count for little in comparison 
with the great question—I think it is not unfair to put it thus— 
What makes the best religion? The present book is a vivid 
popularization of much of the latest thought in this sphere, 
abounding in information, not only in regard to new books, but 
also interesting conversations and obiter dicta. For this ap- 
proach to the problem is eminently discussable, without the 
dreariness of dates and documents. There is the corresponding 
danger of large vagueness, and a certain hopelessness of prov- 
ing anything in particular; instead of proving propositions, we 
verify values. The book is a stimulating introduction to a vast 
world of thought. MARSHALL BOYER STEWART 


Creeds and Loyalty: Essays on the History, Interpretation and Use 
of the Creeds. By Seven Members of the Faculty of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. New York: Macmillan, 1924, 
pp. ix, 170. $1.50. 

A collection of articles by seven members of the Cambridge 
Seminary, evidently drawn forth by the Bishops’ Dallas Pas- 
toral. The aim of the writers is to vindicate the honesty of 
many who find it impossible to acknowledge complete belief in 
every clause of the great creeds, as those creeds are generally 
interpreted, and yet who feel that they are at least as true to 
the Church as many who feel no such difficulties. They plead 
for a less rigorous use of the creedal formulas as standards for 


membership and office in the Church. 
- There is a great deal of courage reflected in the pages of the 


little volume, courage which is always eager for truth and un- 
willing to gloss over difficulties, yet which is seldom or never 
flippantly defiant; there is honesty in stating the modern posi- 
tion, combined with a sweet reasonableness which is all too 
rare in controversy. Whether these writers be guilty of heresy 
or heterodoxy or not, at any rate they have surely vindicated 
the modern thinker from the charge of dishonesty. Professor 
Nash’s dignified and thorough discussion of the ethical prob- 
lems of loyalty and veracity lifts the whole question from the 
level of the theological fish-market to the Christian level of the 
earnest search for truth and duty. 


Professor Muller and Dean Washburn have wisely and clearly 
presented the History of the Creeds and the use of the creeds 
in liturgies. They describe in brief, clear form the process of 
the formation of the creeds, and their varied use in the services 
of the Church throughout her history. It is open to question 
| whether Professor Muller, in basing the authority of the creeds 
on the authority of Scripture, has not allowed a higher measure 
of authority to the Bible than is its due. This manoeuvre of 
seeking to drive a wedge between the upholders of Scriptural 
and creeda] authority may be good tactics in argument, but it 
leaves the writer in perilously close contact with Biblical fun- 
damentalism. 


However, these discussions of creedal history and clerical 
honesty are subordinate actions—they are the movements of 
the wings of the modernist army. The center addresses itself 
to the two intrenched positions, the Virgin Birth of Christ and 
the Resurrection of the Body. The writers on these two topics 
have adopted different strategic plans. Professor McComb, in 
his discussion of the Resurrection of the Body, shows how many 
theologians following Justin, Irenaeus and Tertullian, have 
given a very materialistic interpretation to this clause of the 
creed; but he presents, as outweighing this teaching, the teach- 
ing of St. Paul regarding the spiritual body. According to St. 
Paul, the Christian faith is a faith in the persiistence of all that 
is oest and most persorii in man, Thus he shows ti.at one has 
ample Scriptural authority for rejecting the literal and ma- 
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terialistic interpretation of this article in favor of an interpre- 
tation which is quite acceptable to a modern mind. 


Whether the doctrine of the Virgin Birth can be dealt with 
in the same way is a question; it would certainly be more dif- 
ficult. At any rate, Professor Angus Dun does not elect to grap- 
ple with the difficulties involved in such a treatment; he seeks 
not to re-interpret but to encourage a demand for excision of 
the article. After presenting the unconvincing nature of the 
historical evidence for the Virgin Birth of Christ, Professor Dun 
proceeds to discuss the claim that there is an essential and nec- 
essary connection between a Christian thought of Christ and the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. He finds only two dcctrines which 
might demand such a teaching, the Sinlessness of Christ and the 
Incarnation. The body of the essay is then a criticism of the 
traditional forms of these doctrines, leading to the not very 
clearly expressed conclusion that since the modern mind does 
not express its religious life in these forms, the supposed neces- 
sity of the Virgin Birth and its religious value as a belief fall 
to the ground. It does not seem that this conclusion necessarily 
follows. 


The modern mind believes as fully in the inheritance of € vil 
as a past generation believed in original sin. The doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth related itself to the doctrine of Original Sin; 
it does not follow that the truth and value of the former fall to 
the ground when we change our vocabulary to “inheritance of 
evil”. Of course the traditional form of one doctrine, and per- 
haps the Virgin Birth, is not a necessary implication of the fact 
of the inheritance of evil as our fathers thought it was of the 
fact of original sin. But Professor Dun has not explored this 
question; he is content to show that we have discarded original 
sin, and he assumes that the Virgin Birth must follow this form 
of thought into the discard. 


A similar criticism may be made of his treatment of the Vir-- 
gin Birth as a necessary implication of the Incarnation. The 
Church’s statements of the doctrine of the Person of Christ can, 
by a process of logic, be made to appear Docetic, yet the Church 
has always refused to accept this interpretation as her own. 
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Professor Dun seems to persist in reading a Docetic meaning 
into the doctrine of the Incarnation. His conclusion, then, is 
that since such a doctrine of the Incarnation has no value for 
the modern mind, the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, which seemed 
to be necessary to such traditional teaching, has no further 
support. 

It is difficult to acquit the author of unseemly levity in the 
treatment of this theme; indeed, he admits that he finds it 
difficult to discuss the matter with fitting solemnity (p. 87). 
Of course the formulas of the Church in her doctrine of the 
Person of Christ are open to a certain type of logical ridicule, 
but Hiobes said something which shou:d never be forgotten 
about v.ords bein the counters of some mer. and the moncy of 
others. There is more in the brief doctrinal statements of Chris- 
tianity that the dictionary can bring out. Professor Dun’s criti- 
cism of the doctrine of the Person of Christ seems to be from 
the standpoint of an automatic conception of personality which 
would hardly commend itself to a modern psychologist. In 
view of our ignorance to-day as to the meaning of personality 
and as to the relationship existing between one individual con- 
sciousness and another, and between the consciousness of man 
and that of God, one must be modest in drawing conclusions as 
to what is congruous or possible and what is not. Of course, 
no modern mind finds the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, as tradi- 
tionally stated, perfectly satisfactory; but before some of us 
drop it we want a little more assurance that we shall not have 
to bring it back again at some time in the future when we can 
state more clearly than now the relation of the divine to the 
human both in the race and in Christ. A generation ago the 
miracles of healing were treated very cavaliery by the “modern 
mind”, and they have taken their revenge by returning under 
very respectable auspices as psycho-therapeutics. 


This collection of essays should have a wide distribution. It 
will dispel the shadows of obscurantism in the minds of many 
and reveal to them the Church’s true position as the author of 
the creeds and not their slave. 


DANIEL A. McGREGOR 
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: ments he prefixes the general principles governing such work, 
and gives excellent demonstration of their application. This 
leads to a sound conclusion concerning the comparative lateness | 
in origin of the Dialogue, finds its author to be Battista Ver- 
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The Christian Faith and Eternal Life. By George Edwin Horr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1923, pp 52. $1.00. 

President Horr, in this little book, the Ingersoll Lecture for | 
1923, gives a clear and compact statement (1) of the Hebraic, : 
Greek and Roman backgrounds of the Christian faith in per- 
sonal immortality; and (2) of the contribution of Jesus’ teach- | 
ing, work and resurrection to this faith. He brings out finely 
the Pharisaic background of Jesus’ teachings on immortality | 
and the power of His resurrection, as shown in St. Paul and > 
the other leaders of the Apostolic Church. The book is wholly _ 
admirable. It is hard to see how, in so brief a compass, it could 


be improved upon. It is worthy of being placed in the hands of . 
the laity generally. J. A. LEIGHTON 


The Mystica] Element of Religion. By Baron Von Hugel. New York: 
Dutton, 1923, pp. xxxix, 466, v., 422. $12.00. 


This is a massive, many-sided book, encyclopedic almost in its 
fullness of treatment of every subject upon which it touches. 
Baron Von Hugel makes the attempt, as successfully, perhaps, 
as such an attempt can ever be made, to reach the secret ot 
mysticism through the study of a typical mystic. He has given > 
a biography of St. Catherine of Genoa, but his purpose was 
much wider, to study the “‘mystical volitional element in a par- 
ticular, concrete instance” (1:86), and he leaves no subject un- 
touched which may in any way bear upon the solution of his, 
study. Considered merely as a biography, the author has done 
a piece of work well worth doing. His is the “first serious at- 
tempt at a critical presentation of Catherine’s Life and Teach- 
ing” (1:93), and the great Saint of Genoa deserves such study 
and presentation. In his examination of the sources for the life 
of St. Catherine, he has carefully patched together every scrap 
of evidence and searchingly evaluated it; much is rejected as due 
to pious imagination, “would-be devout and amiable exaggera- 
tion” (1:230) of her disciples. To his examination of the docu-_ 
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nazza, and its material to be all but completely eliminated as 
a reliable source. He concludes that there are at least six stages 
leading up to the completion of the far more trustworthy Vita- 
Dicchiarazione (1:463-466). 


Upon this securely-laid foundation he bases his study of her 
spiritual character and significance. He finds “that in her we 
have to do with a highly nervous, delicately poised, immensely 
sensitive and impressionable psycho-physical organism and tem- 
perament—a temperament which, had it been unmatched hy a 
mind and will at least its equals; had these latter not been 
found, or been found by, a definite, rich and supernaturally 
powerful, historical and institutional religion; had not the mind 
and will, with this religious help, been kept in constant opera- 
tion upon it, would have spelt, if not moral ruin, at least life- 
long ineffectualness” (1:220); that “this temperament in- 
volved an unusually large sub-conscious life”; that “hers was 
a soul with habitually large fields of consciousness” (1:221). 
The secret of her spiritual strength lay in prayer and in daily 
Communion for thirty-five years; her “states of absorption in 
prayer, such as we find ever since her conversion, were trans- 
parently real and sincere, and were so swift and spontaneous 
as to appear quasi-involuntary” (1:226-227). She, like other of 
the greater mystics, did not magnify the place of the abnormal 
in spiritual experience; there was only one vision of objective 
character, no auditions. Here, as usual, the embellishing ten- 
dencies of her biographers are especially apparent. “She habit- 
ually turned away from considering the form and psycho-phys- 
ical concomitants of her spiritual experiences, and concentrated 
her attention on their content and ethico-religious truth and 
power” (1:228). 

A lengthy chapter (pp. 251-294) studies the doctrine of S. 
Catherine; another the evidence as to the disposition of her re- 
mains, her cultus, her influence upon her friends and their con- 
tributions to the preservation of her memory; these bring to 
an end the first volume. 


As to her authorship, Von Hugel says: “Not till 1568” (she 
died in 1510) “was anything claimed as a composition of Cath- 
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erine’s pen, and then only the Dialogue; and not till 1626 was the 
Treatise put into the same category” (1:466). 

What the author has done in the field of historical investiga- 
tion he does with equal thoroughness and skill in the second vol- 
ume, where he seeks the sources of Catherine’s uniqueness, the 
things that made her what she was; “her temperamental and 
psycho-physical endowment and condition, and then the literary 
_ influences that stimulated and helped to mould these things, as 


though all this were not secondary, and but the material and 
occasion of the forces and self-determinations to be considered 
later on” (2:3). The former of these subjects we have sum- 
marized above; here we find a penetrating study well worth 
most careful thought as a contribution to the general subject 
which is now of special interest. In a literary sense she is in- 
debted mainly to SS. Paul and John, to the Pseudo-Dionysius 
(Proclus, Plutinus particularly, and, back of both, Plato, as rep- 
resented in Dionysius), and Jacoponi da Todi. Her originality 
is to be found chiefly in her Purgatorial teaching; here Von 
Hugel sees a distinctly Platonic influence, though it is hard to 
trace the source whence she could have derived it. It is inter- 
esting to contrast the opinion of Card. Manning; he found “the 
source from which she drew the sweet and consoling illumina- 
tion—was a life of continual pain and of ardent consuming love; 
of perpetual expiation, and of absolute conformity to the will of 
God” (Manning, The Treatise on Purgatory, p. v.). 


Long dissertations on the Quietistic and Pure Love contro- 
versies are in themselves highly valuable. 


In the concluding chapters the author studies the relations 
between Mysticism, Morality, Philosophy and Religion. He finds 
the four great characters of Mysticism to be, “‘first, the grand 
trust and love of God’s beautiful wide world, and in and of the 
manifold truth and goodness present throughout life”. “Next, 
a strong insistence upon the soul having to transcend all par- 
ticular lights and impressions, in precise proportion to their 
apparently extraordinary character, if it would become strong 
and truly spiritual.” And this doctrine of transcendence “‘re- 
tains all its cogency, even though we hold the sirict necessity 
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of a contrary, alternating movement of definite occupation 
with the Concrete, Contingent, Historical, Institutional in 
thought and action”. And, finally, there is “‘a tendency to con- 
centrate the soul’s attention upon Christ and God alone” (2:305- 
307). With these we may compare the well-known grouping 
of characteristics made by Prof. James, under the heads of In- 
effability, Noetic quality, Transiency, Passivity. More funda- 
mental still as the essential of the Mystic State is “the careful 
turning away from all Multiplicity and Contingency, from the 
Visible and Successive, from all that does or can distract and 
dissipate” (2:348). This is easily capable of perversion, as it 
leads men to suppose that they can “dispense with other and 
lower energizings and objects altogether” (2:361). As so per- 
verted, it has given rise to the impression corrected by Cather- 
ine’s life of service in the hospital, as well as by the practical 
works of many others pre-eminent among the Mystics. 


To conclude, this is a great work and will have long-abiding 
value; we know of no other in which all that goes to make up 
the Mystic State is so fully presented and so carefully evalu- 
ated. In its association of the Historico-Institutional and the 
Rational with the Mystical element in religious life and thought 
it is a valuable corrective of the one-sided pseudo-Mysticism, 
more Oriental than Christian, which tends to become a fad of 
the moment. 


It is not an easy book to read, the style is of a rich, but sub- 
dued color; there are too many long and involved sentences; but 
the reader will soon forget these as he is carried along in the 
ficod of deep thought and penetrating analysis. Refreshment, 
too, will be found in the not infrequent phrases which in their 
deft probing reach to the very heart of a subject. We can only 
permit ourselves two examples of this last characteristic of our 
author’s style: “that heavy untransparent thing, orthodox Con- 
tinental Protestantism” (1:63). “Bossuet, the hard and sensi- 
ble; and Fenelon, the elastic and exquisite” (1:89). 
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Man and the Cosmos: an Introduction to Metaphysics. By Joseph 
7 Alexander Leighton. New York: Appleton, 1922, pp. xi, 578. 
Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. By Norman Kemp 
Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xiii, 240. 
Psychology in Theory and Application. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
7 York: Crowell, 1924, pp. xviii, 727. 


Despite the “dry rot” which, as we have been told by a cer- 
tain pert tutor, “nearly everywhere infests the high places of 
_ the academic world”, important philosophical works continue 

to see the light. Even the idealists, diagnosed as in extremis, 
have not shot their bolt. Indeed, Professor Leighton’s book is 
the third volume of real philosophical significance to appear in 
- the United States since 1912. Admirably equipped from the 
standpoint of scholarship, Man and the Cosmos delivers a front- 
al attack upon the age-old problems (which are ever new) with- 
out any sort of equivocation. After an introduction—What is 
Metaphysics?—five books follow: I, on the Theory of Knowl- 
edge; II, on the General Structure of Reality; III, on Empirical 
Existents (space, etc.); IV, on Personality and Its Values; V, 
on the Order of the Universe. This is a vast undertaking, too 
large, possibly, for a single volume. But the inevitable limita- 
tions are counterbalanced by one distinct advantage; we have a 
conspectus of the situation as it stands today, furnished by a 
thinker who, while clearly of the Idealist persuasion, holds “no 
brief for any school”, and is content “‘to puzzle out such of the 
meanings of the world” as he can. Thus, in common with Bo- 
sanquet, Dr. Leighton is inclined to let Naturalism have its say 
(258), always with an eye on its metaphysical competence, 
however. Taking his stand upon Personality, he pays his re- 
spects to the wayward extremists in refreshing style. He rises 
Ps the height of his argument in chapters XXXVIII and XXXIX 
(Metaphysics and Religion), the last being the most forcible 
‘portion of the book. Definite, courageous, yet cautious withal, 
he is an admirable recorder of present intellectual discontents, 
and diagnostician of their removable causes. Here is no otiose 
outline, but a summary indispensable in many ways. For doc- 
trinal preaching, so sadly to seek, it ought to be a perfect mine 
of suggestion. 


Professor Smith’s long, laborious and fertile traffic with Des- 
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- cartes and Kant has set him a problem limited by contrast with 


Dr. Leighton’s undertaking. Since 1912, his “views have under- 
gone very radical alteration, though still in the direction of 


realism and without departure from the idealist standpoint” 


(ix). Accordingly, he wishes to justify belief in Nature as an 
independent Order which “alike through the seeming contin- 
gencies of sense-experience and through the purposive activ- 
ities of our discursive thinking, is educating us into an ever- 
fuller knowledge of itself” (15). An introduction states the 
problem, and indicates the line of solution. Chapters IL., III. 
and IV. deal with the doctrine of Representative Perception, 
with the arguments pro and con; chapter V. is crucial, embody- 
ing the author’s present view of the Nature and Function of 
the Sensa, and of their relation to Time and Space. A presenta- 
tional continuum is the outcome, and the views thereanent of 
Messrs. Ward, Stout, Alexander and Randle are discussed in 
chapter VI. Chapter VII. elaborates the thesis, now in relation 
to the Categories, while chapter VIII. sets forth the theory 
of the relations between Sensa and the new function of Time 
and Space in Intuition; it closes with a concise statement of 
“the main issue”. In chapter IX. the conclusions are sum- 
marized. 

Dr. Smith shows clearly that Cartesian and Kantian duai- 
ism so entrenched itself that, even in Spencer and Huxley, “‘a 
very strange amalgam of subjectivism plus mechanism” per- 
sisted. Its logical consequence was that no knowledge of the 
“external” world could be had, but only of the ‘mind’, its 
‘images’ and ‘ideas’—indeed, strictly speaking, only of the lat- 
ter. To remedy this, Dr. Smith argues that the world of our 
knowledge consists of ‘sensa’, which are the data of conscious- 
ness; that Time is a context conditioning all awareness of sensa; 
so, too, Space. Thus, Time and Space “are for us ultimate fea- 
tures of the real”, but are at the same time non-sensuous. The 
argument is presented with great technical skill, and wrought 
out with power. I cannot but regard the work as of first-rate 
importance. “The meeting of extremes in contemporary phi- 
losophy,” while not a lambent phenomenon apt to catch the lay 
eye, is among the significant movements of the day. Professor 
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Smith has lent it emphatic stimulus. Theologians will be 
struck, and not a little ‘intrigued’, by his obvious indebtedness 
to Friedrich Von Hugel. And this immediately raises the 
question: How, on his theory, is Professor Smith going to treat 


the problem of values? 

The very existence of education in our time is threatened, 
“not so much by revolutionary morals as by the enormous 
growth of specialized knowledge, which divides human life into 
many departments, organized under a learned barbarism”. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s aphorism applies nowhere more than in Psy- 
chology. Hence the clamant need, especially of the clergy. for 
a work giving a summary description of the field, and indicating 
just where further information on particular topics can be 
found. Dr. Dresser has done this excellently. His volume 
should be on hand, in the circular bookcase, of every working 
parochialist. A recital of the Five Parts may suffice to hint its 
sweep. Part One—General Psychology; Part Two—Psychology 
of the Hidden Self; Part Three—Vocational and Industrial Psy- 
chology; Part Four—Social Psychology; Part Five—Social Or- 


ganization. 
R. M. WENLEY 


The Scfentific Approach to Philosophy: Selected Essays and Reviews, 
By H. Wildon Carr. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. viii, 278. 


The title of the first essay, written as a general introduction, 
applies happily to the whole collection. The mutual dependence 
of science and philosophy in the twentieth century is the prin- 
cipal theme, and essays on Bergson, Croce and Einstein form 
a large part of the book. Uniformly readable style, clear logic 
and well chosen illustrations characterize Professor Carr’s dis- 
cussions. Especially cogent is the argument directed against 
the philosophical claims of the mechanistic science of a genera- 


tion ago. 
WILLIAM F. PEIRCE 


By John 
New 


Cosmology: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Matter. 
O'Neill. Vol. 1: The Greeks and the Aristotelian Schoolmen. 
York: Longmans, 1923. pp. xi, 308. $4.20. 


This is a Roman Catholic work of considerable importance 


= 


‘for philosophical and theological students—very full, analytical, 
exact and trustworthy. The standpoint is Neo-Scholastic, of 
Scholasticism adjusted to modern knowledge, while retaining 
its central and characteristic principles. Naturally this means 
that Aristotelic forms of thought are to a significant extent re- 
tained, although various crude scientific notions of the Magister, 
reflected in later scholastic speculation, are freely criticised and 
abandoned. The author is fully alive to the scientific knowledge 
and thought of our time, and is giving a really solid contribu- 
tion to the philisophico-scientific materials of a reasonable 
Christian apologetic. 

The historic method of treatment is employed. The Cosmol- 
ogy of Aristotle and the Schoolmen is put “in that scientific 
setting out of which it arose”. In a second volume, our author 
will aim “‘to prove that the resumption, since the Leonine re- 
vival, of the older traditions of Aristotelian Scholasticism has 
resulted in a Scholastic Cosmology which is more in accordance 
with the assured results of modern science and modern philos- 
ophy than any of its contemporary rivals”. Such a volume from 
such a source is most heartily to be welcomed. I hope it will 
not be long delayed. 

To review this volume in detail, I shrink from attempting. 
Its data are multitudinous and are handled by a master of the 
subject in a convincing manner. I venture a few words, how- 
ever, on the problem raised by the evidence given to-day of 
what the late Cardinal Newman would perhaps call the 
“chronic vitality” of “scholastic philosophy”. The history of 
philosophy exhibits a succession of philosophical systems that 
have been unable to hold their own when advancing knowledge 
has modified men’s mental outlook and necessitated new inter- 
pretations of reality. The Aristotelic philosophy owed its vital- 
ity in part to its success in developing logic and certain laws 
of thought, and in part to the long delay of advance in scien- 
tific knowledge. In spite of the tremendous deference to Aris- 
totle shown by the scholastics, however, the Aristotelic philos- 
ophy died in the mediaeval period. The scholastics took over the 
Magister's forms of thought and logic, but used them to de- 
velop a philosophy that was radically different in central 
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premises. Aristotelianism was pagan and secular, whereas 
Scholasticism was theistic and Christian. The difference was 
revolutionary. 


The aim of philosophy is to develop a unified conception and 
interpretation of all reality taken together. To be successful 
in this aim philosophy must put the most fundamental and 
central things first, and relate all else to them. !f Christianity 
is true at all, God is most fundamental, and His purpose is the - 
clue to all problems. In that purpose Christ is central and pre-| 
eminent. Because most philosophies disregard this, and devote 
their attention to the circumference rather than the centre and 
. _ radii of reality, they cease to be plausible when knowledge of 


the circumference—the natural sciences develop. But because 
Scholasticism did put central realities first, it obtained abiding 
validity—not in its circumferential details, but in its more de- 
terminative principles. It lives in the truth of these principles, 
and while in need of adjustment to new knowledge, is —. 
of such adjustment. Neo-Scholasticism retains what is vital, and 
aims to relate these things to a new scientific world. 


Ng FRANCIS J. HALL. 


Substance und Function and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. By Er- 

nest Cass rir. Authorized Translation by William Curtis Swabey and 

' Marie Collins Swabey. Chicago-London: The Open Court Company, 
1923, pp. xii, 465. $3.75. 


Recent physico-chemical theories have wrought a most prom- 
| ising change in the traditional attitude of the natural scientist 
| toward philosophical problems. Physicists are beginning to in- 


quire, What is the metaphysical significance of all that “Rela- 
tivity” includes? The question is probably premature. We must 
first master the epistemological implications. To this a“ 

nothing could be better than Cassirir’s books (Substanzbegriff 
_ u. Funktionsbegriff, 1910; Zur Einstein’schen Reiativitatsthe- 
- orie, 1921). They present the problems in a large historical 
setting, with an accuracy and thoroughness that leave nothing 
to be desired. Of course, they are severely technical; but, in the 
circumstances, this is unavoidable. 


R. M. WENLEY 


‘La Religion. By A. Loisy. Paris: Nourry, 1924, pp. 406. Frs., 7.50. 
This is the second edition of one of the best of Loisy’s works. 
The author claims rightly that the source of religion, ethics, 
and aesthetics is the mystical sense. When we attempt to dif- 
ferentiate religion and ethics, we find that the essence of re- 
ligion is respect, while the essence of ethics is duty, sacrifice, 
and love. Both are closely connected, however, and there is no 
truly human system of ethics which is not at the same time re- 
ligious. The author has a remarkable chapter on human disci- 
pline. He believes that discipline and liberty are not opposed, 
but correlated. He then shows how discipline works out in 
family relations and in society. The last chapter on symbolism 
in faith may not be all the truth we care to believe in, but is 
just as noble as the rest of the book. 

JOHN A. MAYNARD > 


Is Christian Experience an Illusion? By Henry Balmforth. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. 


“The third wave of the scientific challenge to religious faith” 
has Jaunched its formidable attack. Former attacks made by 
physicists and geologists, and by biologists, have been fairly 
well resisted; but now comes an attack by certain psychologists 
upon the Christian faith which threatens to be destructive in 
the extreme. Bishop Temple, in his introduction to the book, 
declares with the author that the objections raised from the 
side of psychology are the most formidable that have confronted 
us for many generations. 

The development of psychological opinion in certain quarters 
is traced up to the point where “conclusions are reached which 
are said to destroy the whole basis of supernatural religion 
and relegate it to the limbo of obsolete superstitions. ..... It 
is freely asserted that psychological science can now show from 
within that religious experience is nothing more than the 
subjective experience of certain temperaments and of men at 
certain levels of culture, testifying to nothing but the objectified 
fancies of the experiencing mind”. 

Is this true? This is the real problem of the book, and Mr. 
Balmforth sets himself the task of examining into the whole 
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nature and value of religious experience. First he deals with 
some general characteristics of the Christian claim. The prob- 
lems of doubt and of religion as illusion are then outlined 
with manifest fairness. The inconsistencies and perversions, 
as well as the worth and true function of religious experience 
are also considered. The concluding chapters deal with ‘God 
and the Human Mind” and “The Verification of Christian Ex- 
perience”. 

The author is right in insisting that “the transcendence, per- 
sonality and independent deity of the religious object do not 
come within the view of scientific psychology”. Psychology as 
a science deals with origins and the description of facts, not 
with the validity of truth claims. ‘The whole conception of a 
psychological or indeed any other purely ‘scientific’ proof that 
religion is illusory is based on an intellectual confusion, an il- 
legitimate leap from origin to validity.” 

This book, though small, and sketchy in parts, should be a 
help to many who are finding difficulty in dealing with views 
concerning religion advanced by some psychologists in these 


days. G. F. KINGSTON 


The Gospel of Fellowship. By Charles D. Williams. New York: 
Revell, 1923, pp. 213. $1.50. 

The essays in this volume were prepared by Bishop Williams 
to be delivered as the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University 
for the year 1923. The author’s untimely death cut the work 
short, and they were completed and delivered by his friend, 
Dean Marquis. 

It is a book that might well serve as the Church’s platform 
in facing the important social and industrial problems of our 
time. The fact that it was included in two of the lists of the 
“Five Best Books” in the May number of the Anglican Theo- 
logical Review testifies to its importance. It is a ringing plea 
for fellowship between races, fellowship between nations, fel- 
lowship among the Churches, and finally, the fellowship of the 
mystery. And to quote Bishop Williams: 


“Fellowship means the association of individual personalities, 
each contributing his particular measure of ntelligence, conscience 
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and will to the common action, but all, however, differing in con- 
victions, methods and views, fused together by certain common 
dominat ng interests and ends. The personality of each is not 
obliterated by, or merged in, the mass. Rather, by react’on, are all 
its particular qualities developed as the characteristic savours and 
fragrances of every flower are brought out by the dew and sunshine. 
But there comes out of their fellowship a common mind, which is 
very different from the mob-mind. Fellowship .s not a sentimental 
th'ng, a mere fusion of emotions at white heat. It is rather a union 
of wills, intelligences and consciences. Even fellowship with God 
is not the passive absorption of the human personality .nto the Di- 
vine as the mystic makes it. It is a deliberate union of our wills 
with the will of God ni His Divine purpose, whereby we become 
co-workers and partners w.th Him.” p. 36. 


CHARLES L. STREET 


Christ and Labour. By C. F. Andrews. New York: Doran, 1924. 
pp. 183. $1.75. 

A wise and deep little book. Its central thesis may seem 
obvious to the reader conversant with the recent literature of 
Christian radicalism; the conviction which it seeks to drive 
home is that ‘‘the individual basis of society has failed in its 
turn,—grievously, pitiably failed. We have to get back to a 
more communal basis somehow”. The position is familiar, the 
phrasing is facile, the “somehow” is baffling to us all; state- 
ments like these are in danger of losing force and seeming 
mere verbal repetition. But Mr. Andrews’ book, if it does not 
attempt to translate the “somehow” into an economic program, 
has nevertheless rare positive value, not only from the earnest- 
ness but from his eceptional range of experience. Here is no 
academic theorist, here is a man who has seen with his own 
eyes in the remotest corners of the earth. The wide range of 
his illustrations and the accumulation of facts known to few 
of us lend the writing tremendous freshness and cogency. 

As Mr. Andrews broods over the evils of modern industrial- 
ism, what he constantly sees is the Orient. He has “lived 
among the aboriginal Fijians in the islands of the South Pa- 
cific’. He has been “called to investigate conditions of labor 
under indenture among those who were sent abroad from India 
to Fiji, Ceylon, Malaya, South Africa and other places”. And 
from these far regions of the earth he brings home no romantic 
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travellers’ tales, but a tragic indictment of modern industrial- 
ism from a new quarter. The terrible details he gives, for in- 
stance, of the hideous moral results as seen in the East can not 
be forgotten: the arraignment, phrased throughout with Chris- 
tian gentleness, deepens in horror through the chapters on 
Economic Imperialism; chapters all the more telling from the 
moderation of their tone, and the noble and touching tribute 
paid to the work of the Christian missions. Above all, Mr. An- 
drews knows his India. An intimate of Tagore and a teacher 
in that school of Santinikitan of which he tells us the charm- 
ing legend, he is also in close touch with Gandhi and his follow- 
ers: and to the Gandhi movement he is profoundly sympathetic. 
He gives a striking testimony to the affection with which 
Ghandi and his followers regard the English even while oppos- 
ing them. As he analyses with grief the destruction of the 
Indian village industries under the devastating commercial 
touch of the West, he helps us to see in Gandih’s revival of 
these industries no short-sighted senntimentalism, but a states- 
manship in line with many elements of modern thought. We 
We are keen in these days to understand India. Some of us, — 
moved by the brilliant books of Mukerji,, Caste and Outcast and 
My Brother’s Face, with their revelation of the reservoir of 
spiritual power in the East, have been tempted to think bitterly 
that the heathen Orient would better send missionaries to the 
Christian West rather than vice-versa. It is comforting to a 
Christian that a man who reveres and knows his Iidna as Mr. 
Andrews does, and one who hates much that the West stands 
for, is yet so sure that only in Christ can be found the safe 
foundation for a civilization based on brotherhood. 


For the fundamental in the book is the constant return to— 
Jesus, the reglistic and unconventional study of the will and 
words of the Master as the clue to every modern problem. These 
brief but carefully considered pages are rich in sound and 
suggestive exegesis of Scripure, with application to actual 
present conditions always kept clear in mind. In the Apoca- 
lyptic teachings of Christ, Mr. Andrews finds his guide to a — 
Christian attitude toward political cataclysm and revolution; 
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in nthe Sermon on the Mount, the test for what is now going 
on in India. 

The contemporary discussion is held sane and sound by a 
constant sense of perspective. The study of the present is set 
against an historical background, succinctly and vividly drawn, 
of the working of the Christian leaven in the Roman Empire, 
in the middle ages, and in modern times. This part of the 
book, despite its conciseness, has many valuable and fresh 
touches, as in the too brief account of the social teachings of 
the fifteenth century Canonists. Mr. Adams evidently belongs 
to the interesting modern English school which is inclined to 
return for right economic lead to the middle ages, with their 
Guild systems, their abhorrence of usury, their stress on the 
Just Wage. All this, like his eaction from the present industrial 
system under which the Christian conscience suffers, works in 
well with his sympathy for the ideas and methods of Gandhi. 
The present upheaval in India is in perfect harmony with Mr. 
Andrews’ careful reading of Christian history, and with the 
interpretation of Scripture. 

Mr. Andrews never wavers in his conviction that Chris- 
tianity is the only power that can save the world. But he be- 
lieves that the Christian nations must be saved by it before 
they can save others. The international consciousness which we 
all desire, and which is the necessary antecedent to interna- 
tional fellowship, is already in evidence in a book like this. It 
is a book written without literary charm, hut its very baldness 
is compelling. That a man of such an outlook and such a tem- 
per should be a loved and trusted leader of Christian youth is 
cause for thankfulness. VIDA D. SCUDDER. 


“Vasavadatta”, Translated from the Sanskrit Drama “Svapnavasa- 
vadatta”, attributed to Bhasa. By V. S. Sukthankar. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch. 

When, in 1912, Ganapati Sastri discovered at Travancore, in 
the course of searching for Sanskrit MSS., thirteen hitherto un- 
known plays of evident antiquity, there was a great fluttering in 
the Sanskritist dovecotes, and various theories were more or 
less propitiously launched as to the significance of the find. 
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Some, like the enthusiastic discoverer, ascribed the plays to 
Bhasa, and put the author back some four centuries before 
Christ. Others, such as Lesny and Winternitz, more moderate 
in their dating, were prepared to accept Bhasa as author, but 
not willing to place the dramatist earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury A. D. Others again, like Dr. Barnett, were quite uncon- 
vinced of any antiquity greater than that of Kalidasa, and 
therefore unable to recognize Bhasa as author 


It cannot be said that the years since 1912 have done much 
to settle the question, though the author of the present trans- 
lation, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, in the papers which have appeared — a 
from time to time in JAOS, has done not a little to recommend > 
on linguistic grounds the ascription to Bhasa and a date at 
least earlier than the time of Kalidasa. It is fairly obvious, 
even from the translation, that the technique of the present 
play is not in essentials different from that of the famous au- 
thor of the Sakuntala. Provision is made for the opening Bene- 
diction, though no Benediction is actually given in the text; we 
have the introduction of the Stage-manager, an Indian fashion 
which Goethe copied from the Sakuntala for Faust; there is 
also the use of the jester or jocose companion of the hero; and | 
there is again the intermingling of prose and poetry, accord- 
ing to the plainness or dignity of the situation described. From 
the origina! also we find that there is the same use of Prakrits 
instead of Sanskrit for the less important characters. The rule 
referred to in the Dasarupa that no drama may end in tragedy — 
is followed, a rule ascribed by Keith to the fact that the Indian 
drama was part of the Spring Festival which must necessarily — 
represent the victory of life over death. As, however, other 
plays of the Trivandrum series are certainly tragic in their 
issue, our opinion as to the invariability of this rule may re- 
quire some qualification. In the opening scene of the Vasa- 
vadatta, in the unintentional profaning of the hermit’s grove, 
there is such close resemblance to the cpening scene of the 
Sakuntala that one might almost suspect use of one drama by 
the author of the other. 7 


The plot of Vasavadatta is taken from the well-known col- 


| 


_ The translation seems very well done, but the exclamation 
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lection of stories, the Katha-sarit-sagara, but the playwright 
has very skilfully adapted the legend to nis dramatic purpose 
by making the king tolerably certain of Vasavadatta’s death by 
fire before yielding to his minister’s advice to take a new wife. 
Still, with all modifications in the direction of attaining veri- 
similitude, the story of a ruler led by the guile of a minister 
into a new marriage through belief in the death of his dearly- 
loved wife, in order that he might thus cement a needed alli- 
ance with the king of Magadha, does not appeal strongly to the 
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spouse without apparently interrupting the happiness of the 
second nuptials. 

We must remember, however, that to the Indian mind those 
are not valid criticisms of the play, and leaving them out of 
consideration we may declare unreservedly that the picture 
given of the heroine, Queen Vasavadatta, is one fully worthy 
of being set alongside with those of the other great examples of 
sacrificial love, Draupadi, Damayanti, Savitri, Sita, and Sakunt- 
ala. The core of the whole play is human rather than national, 
namely, the triumph of stedfast, unfaltering, undying love. 


1 
{ 
Western mind. Nor do we relish the denouement which re- . 
turns the supposedly dead queen to the arms of her mourning a 


“Humph!” used occasionally by Vasavadatta and Padmavati, 
does not seem quite the right one. There are also one or two 
misprints which should be corrected, such as “wordly” for 
“worldly” and “Svapanavasavadatta” ‘or “Svapnavasava- 
datta” on the title-page. HERBERT H. GOWEN 


Indian Philosophy. By S. Radakrishnan. Vol. I. New York: Mac. 

millan, 1923, pp. 684. ' 
We are very fortunate to have a scholar of the ability of Pro- 

fessor Radhakrishnan present to us the history of Indian Phil- 

osophy in the Library of Philosophy edited by Professor J. H. - 

Muirhead. It is a remarkable piece of work, weil thought out, 

deep, clear, well balanced, harmonious, really inspiring, too. 

This first volume deals mostly with History of Religions rather __ 

than what is usually called Philosophy. The author has a right 

sense of proportion, to which most histories of religion have not 
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- bouddhique. By P. Oltramare. Paris: Geuthner, 1923, pp. 557. 
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accustomed us. The Rig Vedic period has 53 pages, Jainism 
55, Early Buddhism 136, Later Buddhism 99. The author shows 
that Indian philosophy is essentially spiritual, as everything 
that pertains to life in India. Even in its ioftiest development, 
it is not remote from popular belief. Religion in India is es- 
sentially not a dogma, but a working hypothesis of human con- 
duct. While Indian religion is philosophical, every doctrine of 
philosophy assumes the form of passionate conviction. Thus 
the idea of God attained is extraordianrily lofty. ‘The one fact | 
of life in India is the Eternal Being of God” (p. 42). The au- 
thor’s main interest is in the Upanishads, which he calls the 
supreme work of the Indian genius. He knows well the Euro- 
pean systems, including the Christian, and often draws paral-— 
lels, as for instance between Nagasena and Hume (p. 390). 

His treatment of the Gita is beyond praise. His study of Indian 

ethics is the best we have, and should certainly be read to won 
plement and sometimes to correct the impression made by 

McKenzie’s Hindu Ethics. Radakrishnan’s account of the Life 

of Buddha is perhaps uncritical in places, although it may he 
true, for all that. The quotation from Wilson on p. 63 is fol 
altogether happy, as it ties for the moment the author’s theo- 
ries to an antiquated literary chronology. Professor Radakrish- 
nan’s work deserves to be studied by all who want to Jearn 
what the missionary message of today should be in that great 
country of India, so rich in spiritual treasures. May it also 
help Hindu students to find in the thought of their race what 
their hearts and minds need today, instead of the so-called phil- 
osophy of Herbert Spencer and of many others who do not reach 
to the ankle of the Hindu sages of long ago. 

JOHN A. MAYNARD 


L’Histoire des idees theosophiques dans Il’Inde: La_ theosophie 


Professor Oltramare wrote in 1907 an excellent book on 
Brahmanical theosophy. He gives us now a no less masterly 
treatment of Buddhist theology. We are not quite sure that 
the use of the name “theosophy” will not be somewhat mislead- 
ing, since it has been so accaparated by the followers of 
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Madame Blavatsky. Professor Oltramare makes very clear 
from the very first that he has nothing in common with their 
fancies. He shows clearly that there was no esoterism in 
Buddhism. The quotations given by him on p. 19 are as clear 
as can be. The author knows the testimony of the monuments 
to the development of Buddhism, but he is well aware that our 
study is primarily based on literary sources. The author be- 
lieves that Buddhism was only superposed to Brahmanical re- 
ligious customs. Indeed the roots of Buddhism are in the 
Upanishads. There is from one to the other such a continuity 
of form and content, that one may say that Buddhism is a 
theosophy turned into a religion. Theosophy is not all of 
Buddhism, but it is the mind and the self of it—if one may use 
this term, of which Buddhism denied the very existence. Pro- 
fessor Oltramare describes first the organs of that religion, 
namely, the Buddha, the Church, and the Doctrine. He then 
studies the doctrine of suffering and salvation, the therapeu- 
tics of the will, and of the intellect, the foundation of the doc- 
trine, its applications, and metaphysical developments. He 
then shows the two ideals and methods of salvation, the way of 
the Arhat, and that of the Bodhisattva. The chapter on the 
Nirvana is excellent; it is as good a study of this doctrine as 
any one could write. The chapter on Buddhism and the other 
religious systems of India demonstrates the close similarity 
with Samkhya and Yoga. The author shows that Buddhism 
died of the too vigorous embrace of Hindu cults, especially of 
Sivaism. What he has to say about tantric Buddhism is very 
much to the point. Professor Oltramare’s book is equally re- 
markable in his treatment of the old forms of Mahayana 
Buddhism, which are relatively little known among us. His 
method is excellent and his fairness so evident, that one cannot 
even suspect him of having made such an orderly exposition 
by sacrificing facts that refused to fit into his well arranged 
scheme. His book deserves to be widely read to counterbal- 
ance theories of the growth of Buddhism, very current among 
us, and probably too unilateral. The author believes that the 
Buddhist system can give happiness, but that there is more 
beauty in moral annd spiritual unrest, in longing for the best, 
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in thirst of Life. The Buddhist ideal is mutilated. When a 
scholar like Professor Oltramare says so, it gives one much to” 
think. JOHN A. MAYNARD 


Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sakta. By E. J. Thomson and A. M.. 
Spencer. New York: Oxford University Press. Calcutta: Association 
Press, 1923, pp. 103. $.85. 

One of the ‘“‘Heritage of India” series, edited by Bishop Aza- 
riah of Dornakal and Dr. J. N. Farquhar. We have had a plenty 
of books showing the horrors of Indian custom as seen by the 
Occident, or the glories of Indian philosophic thought as ex- 
pounded from the ancient books by Orientals. The one is gen- 
erally out of true perspective of life, the latter generally aca- 
demic. This little collection of lyrics reveals Hinduism as it 
actually is, for these are the popular religious songs of the 
Bengali people, they are universally known and are sung by 
pundit and peasant alike. Since these songs are selected as of 
the Sakta tradition they centre around the figure of Kali-Durga, 
they breathe a warmth of devotion to that goddess which is 
surprising to those who have pictured her as the spirit of 
terror. The value of the bcok is heightened by the many foot-. 
notes explaining obscure allusions in the songs. 


A correction should be be made on p. 41; “tam” should be 


“tvam”. DANIEL A. McGREGOR 


Sermon on the Sea. By Mahatma Gandhi, e‘ited by Haridas T. 
Muzumdar. Chicago: Universal Publishing Co., 1924, pp. xxiv, 128. 
$1.25. 

An exposition of Ghandi’s views on modern civilization as it 
affects the people of India. Mahatma Gandhi has become one | 
of the few outstanding figures in the spiritual life of the world - 
today, and his views, even though appearing extravagant, de- 
serve the most thoughtful consideration. His opposition to — 
the ideals and methods that the Western world believes most 
valuable is uncompromising, and his suggested plan for over- 

_ throwing the kingdom of Western materiaiism 1s surprising, 
nothing less than the plan of loving but stern refusal to co- 


- operate in the evil. a. DANIEL A. McGREGOR 
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Gandhi aaa By Haridas T. Muzumdar. Chicago: Universal 
Publishing Co., 1923, pp. vii, 208. $1.50. 

The first half of this book seeks to present a panorama of 
Indian history from the standpoint of the Hindu. In a few 
pages the author has succeeded in sketching the important 
social and religious factors which go to make India what it is 
today. Against this as a background he paints the picture of 
Mohandas Krishna Gandhi as the apostle of the life of the spirit, 
the propagandist of non-violence. Gandhi’s life is followed up 
to the time of his imprisonment and a full account of the trial 
is given. Mr. Muzumdar makes it evident that Gandhi is not 
a mere doctrinaire revolutionary, but a rare and saintly char- 
acter, whese life and teachings are touching the East and will 
yet touch the West with electric force. The special value of 
this book is that it relates Gandhi to both the Indian social tra- 
dition and to Christian idealism. 

DANIEL A. McGREGOR 


The Three Religions of China, a Study of Confucianism, Buddhism 
and Taoism, By the Rev. W. B. Soothill. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch. 


The writer of this review has a book by the famous mission- 
ary Ziegenbalg on the Religion of South India which, when sent 
to Europe for publication about the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, was refused “inasmuch as the missionaries were sent out 
to extirpate heathenism, and not to spread heathenish non- 
sense in Europe”. 

The writer of this volume on “The Religions of China” is to 
be congratulated upon living in a more sensible age. Still more 
are his missionary hearers at Oxford to be felicitated, since a 
knowledge of the principles of Chinese religion is today re- 
garded as one of the most elementary pieces of intellectual 
equipment the missionary must take with him to China. S. 
Paul at Athens with no knowledge of or sympathy for religion 
outside of Palestine would have been poorly furnished for the 
merely intellectual side of his work as the modern missionary 
entirely ignorant of that “ethnic inspiration” which has so 
mercifully prepared the foreign field for the Christian witness 
of today. It must be an inadequate Christianity which does 
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not endeavor to assimilate the good accumulated in the writ: 

_ ings of the Chinese Sages, and show no reverence for “the 

sundry times and divers manners” in which God spoke to the 

(Chinese) fathers by prophets such as Confucius and Mencius, 

Lao-Tzu and Chwang-Tzu. These are certainly cases in which 
God has by no means left Himself without witness. 


Mr. Soothill has done his work excellently, steering midway 
between the somewhat detached and academic method of writ- 
ers like Legge and Giles. One would have liked to see reference 
made to those admirable volumes (some thirteen in number) 
which have been coming from the Jesuit Press at Siccawei by 
Pere Henri Dore, “Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine”. 
Still writings upon the religions of China are too numerous 
to mention in anything but a bibliography, and Professor Soot- 
hill has in his thirty years’ experience in the country gathered 
material for which he has no occasion to search in books. 


There is really no criticism a reviewer feels it necessary to 
make in this case, but, on the contrary, it is an obvious duty to 
recommend the book whole-heartedly. The attitude of the 
writer is frankly that of one who believes in the evolutionary - 
character of religion, without thereby depriving that evolution 
of the guiding hand of Divine Providence. The material used 
is abundant and accurate, and is handled, moreover, without 
prolixity, commencing with a description of the “Tree Re- 
ligions” and concluding with a discussion of Official and Private 
Religion. It might have been better to proceed chronologically 
and deal with the ancient systems of divination and ancestor- | 
worship before considering the historical religions. But there 
can be no serious complaint as to the method adopted. (ne’s” 
great hope is that not only will Professor Scothill’s missionary 
hearers “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” these splen- 
did lectures, but that they will carry them back to China and 


make the book known to the missionaries in the field. Such 
writing is sadly needed at the present time to counteract the - 

mischievous tendency in certain quarters to revert to discred- 
ited methods of Christian apologetic. 


HERBERT H. GOWEN 
J 
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Essais de Folklore Biblique, Magfe, Mythe et Miracle dans l’Ancien 
g le Nouveau Testament. By P. Saintyves. Paris: Librarie Critique, 
1923. 

This very interesting book, by an author already well known 
for his writings in the field of religious mythology, consists of 
nine essays, all of which, with the exception of two, have ap- 
peared separately at various times since 1909. They treat sub- 
jects which escaped the diligence of Sir J. G. Frazer in his 
work “The Folk-lore of the Old Testament”, namely, the Fire 
which descends from Heaven, Aaron’s Rod which budded, Wa- 

ter from the smitten Rock, the circling of the City of Jericho, 
the Multiplication of the Loaves, Walking on the Water, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Great Earthquake at the Crucifixion. 


_ Up to a certain point the method is that of Frazer, namely, 
the assembling of a bewildering body of material from various 
sources, containing elements obviously similar and in many 
cases suggesting a common original. But, the assembling done, 
the present author treats his material somewhat differently. 
An original motive in imitative magic is not excluded in cer- 
tain cases, but for an explanation preference is given to the 
idea that a symbolic ritual has been developed from the original 
story, which in its turn has influenced succeeding narratives, 
in the Bible and elsewhere. 

In the calling down of fire from heaven, for instance, an 
early practice in connection with the solstitial periods was be- 
lieved efficacious in drawing down solar heat for the necessities 
of agricultural operations, and certain persons were believed 
specially endowed with the power of working the miracle in 
the interest of the community. Last year in China I found an 
interesting illustration of this in the use of ashes from the 
temple incense spread upon the rice-fields. It was exactly in 
the author’s sense, the use of fire from heaven. 

In the case of Aaron’s Rod the origin is to be sought, accord- 
ing to the author, in early forms of ordeal whereby men ap- 
pealed to the vital powers of Nature to sustain their claim to 
particular authority or to demonstrate innocence when charged 
with crime. To weave a circle around a city was not only a 


piece of magic, based on such ceremonies as the pradakshina, 


a 

— 


_ treated, an explanation which lifts them out of the realm of po- 
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or deasil, but had become a recognized method of asserting and 


securing lordship. The incidents from the Passion story, such 
as the Seamless Robe and the Great Earthquake, serve to il- 
lustrate the belief of Christians that their Master was the Soul 
of the Universe, since the Jewish High-Priest, according to 
Josephus, was clothed with the seamless vesture of Nature to 
show the cosmic character of his role. Was not again the tremb- 


ling of Nature to be expected at the moment when Nature’s | 


Lord expired upon the Cross? 

It would take too long to review this volume with complete 
justice, but two or three things may be said. First, that the 
exemplary diligence of the collector of materials leaves few il- i 


_ lustrations unused, though in the essay on the Walking upon 


the Water one is surprised to find overlcoked 30 attractive an 
incident as the passage of the Yang-tsze by the patriarch Bod- 
hidharma, 

Yet out of this great mass of material, especially where the 
stories are taken out of Christian hagiography, it is obvious 
that a large number are merely literary imitations. Some oth- 
ers are almost certainly of independent origin. Of the rest it 
is probable that many have sprung from the entirely natural 


belief that great religious teachers, since they claim superior- — 


ity to Nature, must necessarily be capable of working wonders | 
in order to relieve the wants of men. “Seeking after a sign” 


in such directions is all too frequently the attitude of the crowd 
: in the presence of the prophet. 


In the case of Christ the wonder is, not that the Gospels con- 
tain these stories, but that, in contradiction to the Apocryphal 
Gospels, they contain so few. In the case of these recorded it 
is quite possible that the loving enthusiasm of the first genera- 
tion of disciples read into the accounts of their Master’s acts 
some of the symbolisms of which M. Saintyves speaks. It is 
constantly necessary for the Bible student to remind himself 
how frequently the highly charged symbolism of Oriental litera- 
ture may lead the Western reader into strange paths of mis- 
understanding. 
Yet there is another explanation for most of the incidents 


f 
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etic mythology into the realms of prophecy. There is no reason 
why Christ should not personally have fulfilled the expectations 
of men by showing Himself actually that Lord of Nature of 
whom they had dreamed so long. To those who hold that he ful- 
filled in His Person all prophetic anticipations and hopes—the 
“desirable things of all the nations’”—both in what He was and 
in what He did, there can be no difficulty in believing that He 
fulfilled also the expectations of men in the mastery of Nature. 
In this case, instead of making the thaumaturgy of Jesus one 
illustration among many of the general disposition to create 
out of imitative magic a symbolic ritual, we may see all these 
symbolic rituals like the Jewish priesthocd and the law of 
Israel “schoolmasters” to lead us to the feet of the Perfect One. 


It should be said that the whole book is reverently written, 
refreshingly free from rationalistic explanation, and full of 
suggestion to the student. In a work teeming with proper 
names, it was inevitable that there should be some misprints, of 
which I note the following: “Chancer” for “Chaucer; “Loch- 
Szryma” for “Lach-Szryma”; “J. E. Harrisson” for “J. E. Har- 
rison”; “Frayer” for “Frazer”; “C. Brewster” for “C. Brew- 
er’; “Vikrana” for ‘“Vikrama”; and “Kimaras” for “Kin- 
naras”. These, however, are but slight blemishes in an ably 


written and stimulating volume. 
HERBERT H. GOWEN 


The Sepher Yetzirah: The Book of Formation, Newly Translated 
from the Vriginal Hebrew and Annotated. By Knut Stenring. With 
Introduction by Arthur Edward Waite. London: Wm. Rider & Co. 

This is a new translation, by a Swedish Hebraist, of a famous 
document which at various times has been ascribed to the pa- 
triarch Abraham, the Rabbi Akiba (as by the present trans- 
lator), and (by most modern scholars) to an unknown author 
of the 9th century A. D. 


To many the whole of the Kabbala has been almcst the great- 
est aberration from which the human mind has ever suffered, 
a work full of irritating examples of pseudo-science and fanciful 
deductions. But to many others the Kabbalistic movement has 
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appeared as a much needed recoil from the legalistic attitude; 

and the way in which the work was used by Christians for the 
enforcement of Christian doctrine (as, e.¢., that of the Trin- 
ity), would suggest that the amount of attention devoted to 
the study has not been wholly lost. 

Of the three books claimed by Kabbalists as setting forth the | 
main elements of the system, viz., the Sepher Yetzirah, the 
Zohar, and the Coming of the Ten Sephiroth, the first named 
might seem to have but little real affinity. The main purpose 
of the book seems to be that of deducing from the 22 letters of — 
the Hebrew alphabet the principles revealed in the construction 
of the universe. These letters consist of the Three Mothers, | 
Aleph, Mem, Shin, the Seven Doubles, and the Twelve Single — 
Letters. The letter Aleph corresponds to the Year with its 
heptad of the days of the week and its dodecad of months in the - 
year. The letter Mem corresponds with the Universe with its 
seven Planets and its twelve Zodiacal signs. The letter Shin — 
corresponds with Man with his seven Gateways (of the senses) 
and his twelve members. 

All this suggests the use of the book for purposes of occult- 
ism rather than of mysticism in the proper sense of the word. 

An interesting introduction to the present translation is con- 
tributed by the well-known authority on Mysticism, Mr. A. E. 
Waite, who sums up the actual value of the treatise in the fol- 
lowing words: “It seems to me that at the present day it has 
entered into its proper sphere as a study of the records of the 
past, sometimes in the hope that they may throw incidental 
light upon modern problems which are grouped together under | 
the denomination of psychical research. Outside this, the pur- 
suit is mainly archaeological.” 

It should be added that the book is well printed with several — 
illustrative diagrams, and that it may be obtained in this coun- 
try of the firm of Chas. T. Powner, Chicago. 


H. H. GOWEN 


L’Islam ct les Races. By P. J. Andre. Paris’ Paul Geuthner, 1922. 


In 1917 


there were approximately 246,920,000 Mohammedans 
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in the world. It is of these—their origin, history, religion, 
-civilization—M. Andre writes in these two volumes. In Part 
; One he describes Western Asia at the time of the rise of Islam, 
he writes a vivid life of Mohammed and gives a detailed sketch 
_of the Coran, its origin, doctrine, and law. Part Two is de- 
voted to an account of the Arabian expansion, of its civilization 
and history. In the third part the rise and conquests of the 
Mongolian Turks are described, with an outline of their doc- 
trine, a description of the modern Turk, and a discussion of 
the Problem of the Orient, bringing its history down to 1920. 


Volume two, Part One, outlines the schisms and sects of 
Islam. Parts Two and Three contain a study of Islam in the 
various countries of the world. One of the most interesting 
parts of this work is the fourth part of volume two, where the 
author draws his general conclusions and gives his impressions. 
He says, among other things, that Islam is passing through a 
crisis in its history and religious tenets just as Christianity is, 
and that France is as successful as England is in the matter of 
its colonial empire among the Mohammedans, and pleads for a 
just treatment of the Mohammedans by the French nation as a 

Means of preserving their friendship. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Der Dreicinige Gott in religionshistorischer Belenchtung. By D. 
Nielsen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, Kopenhagen and London, 1922. 
First vol., pp. 487. 

Dr. Nielsen is one of our greatest authorities on South Ara- 
bian studies. His new book is the result of many years of re- 
search. The author is opposed to Panbabylonism. He shows 
that Babylonian religion does not represent early Semitic re- 
ligion at all. Rather should we study the latter in Mineo- 
Sabean records. The influence of Babylon on South Arabia was 
unimportant. So far no Babylonian loan word has been found 
in the thousands of inscriptions discovered in the South of the 
peninsula. The differences are evident in religious matters. 
Venus is a god in Arabia, a goddess in Babylon; the Sungoddess 
of Arabia answers to the Sungod of the lands of tlhe Euphrates. 
The case for Arabia is like the case for Lithuania in Indo-Eu- 
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ropean studies; both in philology and religion, it is equally 
fundamental. Arabia has preserved early Semitic features. 
Dr. Nielsen studies the idea of sacrifice and the rite of bap- 
tism among the Semites, the triad of Father, Son and Mother, 
and the triad Father, Son and Spirit. Perhaps Dr. Nielsen’s 
work would have attracted less attention from the general pub- 
lic, if he had left out of his scheme the Christian sacraments — 
and Christian theology. We think that it would have been, on 
the whole, a better book, because the filiation between Semitic 
(and especially, South Arabian) religion, and Christianity is 
neither very evident, nor especially vital. The bibliographical _ 
research work of the author is very thorough. We are sur- 
prised to see him attach so much importance to the work of 

- Curtis on Primitive Semitic Religion today, which is so largely 

the work of an imaginative dragoman. Jaussen is a much 

better guide. We agree with him that a study of this type of 

religion is of more fundamental value than the old-fashioned 

_ Comparative religion which dealt mostly with the theology of 

| the Gods, as set forth by literary sources. Dr. Nielsen has > 

been unjustly criticized for confusing the Christian trinity and 

_ the Babylonian triad. It is quite clear in his book that he does 

not. Even if we care not to agree with him, we must admit 

- that his work is thought-provcking, and raises in one’s mind 

many problems of great interest. The work is well illustrated 

and there are full indexes. The author announces a second 

volume on the three Nature deities. To this we look forward 

_ with great expectations. JOHN A. MAYNARD 


The Protection of Our English Churches: Report for 1923 of the 
- Central Committee for the Protection of Churches, New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1924, pp. 69. $.70. 

A growing consciousness in England of the preciousness of 
their heritage in the old churches of that land and the various 
- ornaments and articles of ecclesiastical use contained in them, 
has led to the formation of a Central Committee for the preser- 
vation of these objects. This committee presents its annual 
report in an interesting little volume which gives an account of 
the conditions leading to the formation of the Committee, and 
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indicates the very various matters in which the Committee’s 
a= proves of use. 

The appendix contains, besides other interesting matters, a 
valuable memorandum on Church Bells, another one on the 
care of monumental brasses, and a suggestive form for a card 
for hanging near church doors, publishing the regulations in 
regard to alterations and additions to churches. This last fur- 
nishes a pointed suggestion to us in this country in the matter 
of the altogether unregulated expenditure of money for the 
construction, alteration, or ornament of churches, often with- 


out any reference to artistic design or good taste. We might 


well have Diocesan Committees throughout our Church, charged 
with the supervision of all church construction and ornament, 
and each Province could provide a central committee of experts 
for the aid cf its constituent Dioceses. Parishes, of course, 
under our constitution, remain independent in their action; 
but they might be urged to place themselves in line with these 
advisory committees, and thus agree that no church building 
or addition or memorial should be undertaken without judg- 
‘ment as to its suitability and artistic quality from such experts 
in these matters as could be found for service upon the ad- 
visory committees. One, at least, of our Provinces has already 
such a committee, which includes an advisory architect; but 


- subsidiary Diocesan organizations, and the voluntary alignment 


of the Parishes under such organizations are necessary before 
any real work can be accomplished. 
This little English volume will be inspiring and suggestive 


to all who are interested in better art in our own churches. 
LOUIS E. DANIELS 


Spiritual Healing. A Discussion of the Religious Element in Phys- 
ical Health By Harold Anson. London: University of London 
Press, 1923. 

Spiritual Healing is a dangerous topic at this time, for there 
is a tendency to narrow the idea of healing so as to satisfy the 
craving for the wonderful, the phenomena that pass man’s un- 
derstanding. Religion has so long been bound up with the 
miraculous, that people have been able to see a manifestation 
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of God only in the supernatural. It follows that from this point 
of view, when God heals it must be immediate, spectacular, and 
without material means or human agency other than priest or 
prophet. The spread of a movement embodying this conception 
in the Church is bound to do harm, and ultimately to rob the 
Church of its proper place in the therapeutic work for mankind. 

It is fortunante that the Chairman of the London Guild of 
_ Health is entirely free from this perilous tendency. Spiritual 
healing, he says, “is the healing of the whole personality, and 
not of one part only, by any kind of remedy which is proved by 
experience to be the most appropriate for the particular diffi- 
culty from which the patient is suffering”. That definition 
excludes the quackery of one remedy for all maladies, and 
quackery in religion is no better than in medicine. Prayer, or 
- anointing, or the laying on of hands, are not universally effect- 

- jive any more than Blank’s Bitters or Petter’s Pills. 

The author wisely feels called upon to set forth his concep- 
tion of the Christian religion, and in this part of the discussion, ; 
_ he is very sane and wise. He recognizes the actual way in which | 
_ we know that God works in the world. As a specimen, take 
this nugget: “We believe that it is His will that where any 
; action occurs which appears to transcend the limits of natural ‘ 
_ law, we shall ultimately discover that it is an exemplification | 
of some law which we do not at present understand.” 

L. W. BATTEN 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited by Herman J. Heuser. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1923, pp. 233. 
Those whose memory goes back to the Recitations of a Coun- 
_ try Parson, or who have been more recently helped by Msgr. 
Kelley’s Pax Vosbiscum, will open this book with pleasant an- 
ticipation and not be altogether disappointed. In any strict 
sense it is not a book of meditations, but rather a series of 
twenty-eight short papers on a variety of topics, chiefly of a — 
pastoral nature. 
The author, writing from the viewpoint of a retired Priest, 
gives many counsels and suggestions of value to a younger 
7 generation of clergy. Its chief value lies in the fact that it 
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comes from one evidently having the heart of a Pastor who 
never forgets the worth of a soul. Probably the most valuable 
chapter is the last one on “A Rule of Pastoral Life”. 

The book is readable and useful. S. M. GRISWOLD 


Via Vitae: A Morality Play. By a Sister of Charity. New York: Ox- 

ford University Press, 1923, pp. 24. $.75. 

This is a very good example of the modern treatment of an 
ancient morality theme quite excellently done. Jt pictures the 
soul setting forth from the halls of innocence in childhood to- 
ward heaven, protected from its enemies—the world, the flesh 
and the devil, which beset the way of life—by an angel guard- 

jan and the three virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. The verse 
is well done and musical. The setting has distinct possibilities 
for beautiful lighting, and is simply arranged for the use of 
curtains with a few suggestive properties. It is disappointing, 
however, in seeming to suggest that sin is always associated 
with pleasure, and that joy and happiness only come in a 
heavenly state beyond death. MORTON C. STONE 


Kindness to the Dead and Other Discourses. By James Cooper. 
New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 152. 

The title of this volume is borrowed from a sermon preached 
by Dr. Cooper in the Parish Church of Ladykirk, Berwickshire, 
in commemoration of its founder, King James IV on Tuesday, 
September 9, 1913. This sermon, and a dozen others preached 
on special occasions, have been gathered together and issued 
by the Scottish Church Society to “preserve a recollection of Dr. 
Cooper’s felicity in a style of preaching where he was admitted 
to excel”. 

And undoubtedly they are excellent sermons, though it will 
take a Scotchman to appreciate them. A quaint romantic at- 
mosphere of auld ruined kirks and castles gray and ghosts of 
Kings and Gaelic Abbots is found on every page. Here is one 
sermon preached “‘on the occasion of the visit of the Aberdeen 
Ecclesiological Society to Brechin Cathedral as restored”; here 
is another, “preached in the Parish Church of Jedburgh (how 
well we remember Jethert’s men and Jethert’s justice!) on the 


| 
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centenary of the meeting in that town of the poets Wordsworth 
and Scott”; another at “the reopening of the Abbey Church, 
Dunfermline”; another “in the Choir of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Mary, Iona”, and another ‘‘on the occasion of the gift of 
Dryburgh Abbey to the nation in 1918”. 

It is not a book the average person will find useful. It is, 
however, an appropriate memorial to one “worthy to take his 
place with the great Divines and Doctors whom he venerated, 
who also have been, each in his day and generation, a peculiar 
ornament of the Scottish Church”. 


GEORGE CRAIG STEWART 


Shakespeare and Spiritual Life. The Romanes Iecture Delivered 
in the Sheluonian Theatre, 4 June, 1924. New York: Oxford, 1924, 
pp. 32. $.75. 

By “spiritual life’ Masefield means “all imagined or appre- 
hended life which, without known, sensible, physical character, 
affects, or is imagined to affect, the lives of men and women in 
this world”. He finds that orthodox religion, whether as ritual 
or as dogma, seems to have meant nothing to Shakespeare”. 
Superstition, however, meant a lot. To this may be added “dis- 
cernible glimmers of religious belief, feeling, opinion as of 
faintly awakened memory”, and “a shadowy evidence of a dis- 
like of Puritanism”, and “‘a fondness for ritual which could be 
made effective on the stage”. 

The development of Shakespeare’s art from the early and re- 
munerative popular historical plays, through Twelfth Night, 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, and finally The Tempest, is 
vividly shown. 

“In his earlier plays” he had seen the actions and passions of 
men and women whimsically, fantastically, romantically, and 
rhetorically, clearly and intensely”; in Twelfth Night “he sud- 
denly saw this startlingly, and the difference was profound”; 
in Julius Caesar “he climbed from his instinctive and romantic 
self into the adventure of great poetry”; in Julius Caesar “his 
poetry was lightning”; in Macbeth “‘it flamed”. “In that mood, 
which was perhaps brief (for I have no doubt that at least half 
of Macbeth was written at a sitting), his mind became pure 
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energy and its thought partook of the nature of pure energy; 
they became indestructible”. ‘He did not quite reach this in- 
tensity again (even in King Lear), though his mind lived among 
glorious and lovely things until the end”. 

The first part of this lecture is staccato with aphorisms. 
The broken paragraphs are rather like Emerson’s original 
notes for essays, apparently unrelated observations on life. 
But they are worth reading, and form a sober background for 
the flowing thought and delectable phrasing to follow. And 
they invite thoughtful consideration. 

“Great poets are not what is called ‘pioneers of thought’. 
Usually they come towards the end of a remarkable mood of 
this world.” 

“The laws”—in Shakespeare’s time—“were savage, but that 
did not matter; the race, being law-abiding, kept the laws.” 

“Our institutions sometimes fail, our individuals save us.” 


“England then was an English country. It had not yet been 
governed by the Scotch; the Welsh were rarities anywhere east 
of the Severn; the Irish were almost unknown.” 

“Like most geniuses, Shakespeare had a power of self-pro- 
tection which excluded what did not serve the laws of his 
being.” 

“All life is an attempt to get beyond the barriers of self.” — 

“Great art does not proceed from a great criticism—but from 
great encouragement.” 

“His age was not building churches; it was preparing to 
smash churches and put up conventicles where one could hate 
one’s ‘neighbor as oneself’.” 

“The imaginations of the poet are in a way nothing but 
dreams, and in another way, the rock which endures when 
the crown has fallen and the creed ceased and the race become 
a memory.” GEORGE CRAIG STEWART 


The Sorrows of God and Other Poems. By G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 
New York: Doran, 1924, pp. 176. 


Poetry has been well defined by Lascelles Abercrombie as the 
capture of significant experience in a moment of splendor and 
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‘the communication of that experience by every available and 
appropriate device of language. 
Studdert Kennedy is a great preacher. He is not a great 
poet. But he is a real poet. The man who can write these 
¢ has the divine gift: 


“Peace does not mean the end of all our striving, _ 
Joy does not mean the drying of our tears; 

= is the power that comes to souls arriving 
Up to the light where God Himself appears. 


Joy is the wine that God is ever pouring 
“io the hearts of those who strive with Him, 
Light’ning their eyes to vision and adoring, 
Strength’ning their arms to warfare glad and grim. 


_ So would I live and not in idle resting, 
; Stupid as swine that wallow in the mire; 
“Fain would I fight, and be for ever breasting 
Danger and death for ever under fire. 


_ Bread of Thy Body give me for my fighting, 
Give me to drink Thy Sacred Blood for wine, _ 
While there are wrongs that need me for the righting, 
| While there is warfare splendid and divine. 


Give me, for light, the sunshine of Thy sorrow, 
Give me, for shelter, shadow of Thy Cross; 
Give me to share the glory of Thy morrow, 
Gone from my heart the bitterness of Loss.” 


_ He has fed on the poets, one can feel that. Browwning not 
only affects his style, but again and again fairly puts the lines 
into his mouth; for example: 


7 Such is my faith, and such _ 
My reasons for it, and I find them strong 


Enough. And you? You want to argue? —_ 
I can’t. It is a choice. I choose the Christ!” 


And he has been touched by Francis Thompson (as one may 
see by reading “At the Eucharist”), and ly Tennyson, and by 
Swinburne, and by Kipling. Sometimes also he sings like Ed- 
gar Guest. But his thought is always significant and his ex- 
pression fitly vigorous and vivid. The last third of the volume 
is given to “Dialect Poems”, and there you may hear the Cock- 
ney Tommy of the trenches on the Sorrow of God, and the 
ethics of war, and the love of women, and the “Use of a Cross to 
’Im”. They make you laugh, these rough rhymes of a Padre, 
and they make you cry, but above all they make you think. 
The Church of today owes a lot to Studdert Kennedy. He is 
burning up for God, and he makes you feel it. The soldiers af- 
fectionately called him Woodbine Willie, and he rather likes it. 


“Their name! Let me hear it—the symbol 
Of unpaid—unpayable debt, 

For the men to whom I owed God’s Peace, 

I put off with a cigarette!” 


Yes, he was a great favorite with Tommy Atkins, and he 
loves every Tommy in the lot; but if you would know what he 
thinks of war, here it is: 

“Waste of muscle, waste of brain, 
Waste of patience, waste of pain, 
Waste of manhood, waste of health, 
Waste of beauty, waste of wealth, 
Waste of blood, waste of tears, 
Waste of youth’s most precious years, 
Waste of ways the saints have trod, 
Waste of Glory, waste of God,— 

War!” 


GEORGE CRAIG STEWART | 


Reminiscences. By A. H. Sayce. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1923, pp. 485. $7.00 net. 

Here is no ordinary book—indeed a fascinating one! Profes- 
sor Sayce has been known for generations—it seems—as an 
authority on Biblical and other Oriental matters. All schools 
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of Biblical thought have claimed him as their own. He is radi- 
cal, critical, orthodox, Low Church, Broad Church, and High 
Church, And all this should be to Professor Sayce an unusual 
compliment, for he has always announced his findings in Ori- 
ental and Biblical research without regard to party sensibilities, — 
but with the passion of a true seeker of Truth. To the schol- 
arly world Professor Sayce is well known as a most brilliant 
and original thinker, as one of the world’s greatest pioneers in 
Oriental linguistic and literary research. His name occupies a 
very high place in the decipherment and reconstruction of the 
Cunneiform, Egyptian, and Hittite languages. He is in a true 
sense an international scholar, being as well known in China, 
Japan, India, Egypt, and America as he is in Europe and Eng- 
land. 


In this book Professor Sayce has recorded some of his experi- 
ences. He tells of the places where he has laboured and lived, 
of the work which he has collaborated in and accomplished, and ~ 
of the famous people whom he has met and known. A review 
of this book in the ordinary sense of the term would be impos- 
sible—would fail entirely to give in the slightest degree a 
conception of the feast of good things which it contains. The 
best that can be done is to recommend it to each and every 
student of the Bible, of ancient history and civilization, of mod- 
ern Oriental politics, of almost everyday human relationships. 
Professor Sayce is not only a great scholar, he is also a great 
thinker and observer of human conduct and affairs, and this 
work bristles with humorous, interesting, brilliant and learned 
comments on many phases of learning and human interests. 


A few chapter-titles at random will show the range of this 
interesting book of reminiscences: “Oxford”, “The Franco- 
German War”, “The Mediterranean and the Carlists’, “Old 
Testament Revision”, “Egypt and Palestine”, “Africa and Ath- 
ens”, “London, Edinburgh and the Soudan”, “Excavating and 
Some Stories”, “The Far East”, “War; America and Japan”. 


_—— is not a out page in this entrancing book. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


| | 
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LETTERS AND RELIGION 


Letters and Religion. By John Chapman. Boston: Atlantic 
- Monthly Press, 1924, pp. 132. $2.50. 

Here is a companion volume for Sedgwick’s Pro Vita Mon- 
-astica. It is deep and clear and cool, like a well, and Truth 
pars at the bottom of it. The writer may live in Boston, but 
“no man worth his salt is ever entangled in locality”, and this 
-man speaks the various dialects of the language of the spirit, 
80 that Jews, Greeks, Parthinians, Elamites and all the rest, 
save only the Philistines, will hear and understand and wel- 
- come him as a brother in the Kingdom of Light. 

His mind is thoroughly Greek. His scholarship carries that 
well-bred, leisurely air which the schole in a town in ancient 
Attica suggests, and gives to the whole an air of intellectual 
and spiritual aristocracy. He has brooded long and lovingly 
= the mysteries of life, and has something to say worth hear- 
ing; and for the saying he is equipped with a style likee Walter 
-Pater’s. His phrases are chiseled out of marble; his words 
shine and sparkle like stars. 

It is clear that to this man the eternal values alone really 
count. “The great war may mark a gap and chasm in politics, 
ou ephemeral matters; but as to the permanencies of the 
world, the war was no more than a tap on a snuff box.” 

For the Utilitarians who are interested in the whispering 
oaks of Dodona only for their value as timber, he has a fine 
scorn; and also for those educators who tolerate the classics he- 
cause they may still be admitted to have a certain commercial 
value. “The classics exist as aids to spiritual power and hap- 
piness; they make people capable of life. You can no more 
eliminate Latin and Greek from modern education than ycu 
can eliminate columns and arches from architecture.” 


We have heard a good deal in the generation just disappear- 
ing of the triumphs of science. Science promised for a time 
to reduce all life to exact categories of ascertainable and de- 
monstrable and tangible physical facts. The dream world of 
the artist, the poet, the mystic, the seer, was to disappear in 
favor of a solid unimaginative world of the geologist, the biolo- 
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gist, the physicist, the chemist, the laboratory expert. There 
was to be a new vocabulary stripped of all metaphysical and 
theological tags. “God” as a word was taboo. “One had to re- 
fer to God with an introductory, ‘as Pascal says’, or with a 
slight gesture that kept up the bon ton of the conversation.” 
But what has happened? Why, “Science turns out to be a. 
branch of domestic convenience, a department for the study of 
traction, cookery and writing. Science has no language of a 


own that can give voice to the Spirit—Science deals with ex- 
ternals. She cannot deal with the personal mystery that lies 
behind every act and thought of our lives, and which she is 
powerless to eliminate. Like Moses, Science could not enter 
the Promised Land which she had prophesied”. 

God might be a vague term, but it was surely no more end 
than “veridical”, “subliminal” (not drawn from sublime), “au- 
to-suggestion”, and all the other jargonese terms which Psy-| 
chology with its box of tricks accepted as “‘clean surgical con- 
cepts which can be passed through hydrogen flames before 
using”. 

The inevitable reaction from undue emphasis upon physical 
science set in. New religions sprang up—like Christian Science 

| and New Thought cults—“representing a crude but enormous > 
atmospheric reaction against the imprisoning close-hauled sci-_ 

7 entific habit of mind which was suffocating churches and bully- | 

ing thinkers”. It was “‘through these rifts, cracks, and jagged 

7 holes in the roof of the prison that the hurricane of the Spirit — 
tore and blasted its way back into humanity”. 

The chapter entitled, “The Story and Sayings of Christ”, 

- completes the first part of the volume. The author finds “His > 
sayings are the words of one who retained consciousness in a 

: region where we lose consciousness”. He is always “just above 
us and out of reach”. At every moment “He is seen as it were 
dissolving into the Will of God”. 

The author’s interpretation of Jesus is quietistic: the em- 
phasis on non-resistance as a central and dominant note in the ‘ 
life of the Master is overdone. Perhaps the best part of the 
chapter is that on “The Lord’s Prayer”, which the author can | 
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never repeat without a fresh surprise. “One would have ex- 
pected something about the knowledge of God, love of men, 
spread of the Gospel, progress, service, or feeling. But no: 
the Lord’s Prayer is sobering, prosaic, self-extinguishing. It 
asks for bread for the day only, and deliverance from evil— ‘ 
without a hint as to what evil is, except that somehow evil im- — | 
plies hard feelings toward other men.—Here is « slowing down ‘ 
of religious enthusiasms, ethical movements, ecstatic visions, - 


emotionalism, cleverness, ambitions—and a becoming as little 


children, which is all but insulting to adult intelligence”. 


The second part of the book is made up of little thumb-nail — 
essays or “comments and reflections”, which include such aphor- ; 


isms as these: “We are incinerators and are continually em- 


ployed in turning life’s rubbish into divine fire.” “No cause | 
ever comes to a conclusion.” “The inspirations of the world : 
steam upward from the inner cauldrons of solitude.” “Sheer 
waiting is almost the essence of religious truth.” “The heroism 
of Science is not scientific, but merely heroic.” “The chief use | / 
of universities is to be centres of absorption.” “A university is 


} but a cistern into which private tastes have oozed.” “The di- : 
: rection of the world’s education depends on the hobbies of © 


_ amateurs. ” “Any statement that exactly suits the view of 
"some organization is never quite true.” “Repentance means 


‘ the shooting of new life through a bruised fibre, and of course 
it hurts. Remorse is the tuning of a harp.” “The weakest | 
_ parts of theologies and theological treatises is the conclusion. 
The best constructed endings are no more than time-signals. 
Great musicians know that, and the closing symbols of their art — 
are parachutes for descent of the artist, leaving the creation in | 
the sky.” “The fish doubts the existence of sea water until 
he is caught: So we of God.” 


In one of these essays Chapman couples the names of Lincoln 
and Emerson, and goes on to say that “‘the fame of Emerson is 
fifty times as remarkable as Lincoln’s fame. Both illustrate 
the long-distance striking-power of personal thought; in one 
ease orchastra’d by a nation and a war, and in the other pro- 
- ceeding from a lonely fiddler on a sidewalk.” 
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Chapman himself is a lonely fiddler on a sidewalk, or rather 
a lonely Greek figure playing on a delicate flute, but with a long- 
distance striking power of personal thought. I have never 
met him, but I shall always confuse him with his own picture | 
of a saint from India—“his face like tea roses at dusk, his hair — 
like silk. He was almost immovable and spoke in a low voice 
lest he should be disturbed in limb or in thought . . . . anda 
turbine of soft fire from the outer empyrean came wheeling 
down—so that his head was bent forward and his eyes were the 
eyes of a dreamer”. And yet I shall correct the picture by 
hearing a voice, the voice of Chapman and somehow the voice 
of the West and not of the East, calmly asking a question which 
is in itself an indictment, and which after all is the voice of the 
mystic speaking to Hindu, to Buddhist, and to Taoist,—‘‘What 
is the bearing of your high and noble and mysticai thought, I 
say what is the bearing of your thought upon the position of 
the women in the East?” 
GEORGE CRAIG S:."EWART 
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(The more important works will be reviewed at length. All books 
for review should be addressed to the Editorial Office, Gambier.) 


BIBLICAL 


‘The Biblical Doctrine of Wealth and Work in its Historical Evolution. 

By C. Ryder Smith. London: Epworth Press, 1924, pp 282. 6s. 

A continuation of the author’s study in The Bible Doctrine of So- 
ciety in its Historical Evolution. The book begins with an analysis of 
the historical sources, assigning them to their proper or probable 
dates—the only right way to begin a historical study. Then follows 
a description and discussion of wealth and work in the successive 
periods of Biblical history. The conclusions are conservative- -As 
indeed they must be, in a careful study of the existing data, for ail 
but the prepossessed partisan: “The N. T..... assumes as unqucs- 
tioningly as the Old that private property, and with it var'ed degrees 
of wealth, is both inevitable and lawful during the present imper- 
fection” (p. 175). 

Histoire de la Bible. By Ed. Montet. Paris: Payot, 1924, pp. 319. 19s. 

An admirable little manual, surprising in its comprehensivenessa, 
presenting the O. and N.Ts and their apocrypha in their historical 
development, with illustrative passages and the sources (¢. g., the 
Logia, and the We-Document) printed by themselves. The volume is 
No. 35-6 in the excellent Collection Payot. 

Historical Mcthod in Bible Study. By Albert Edwin Avey. New York: 

Scribners, 1924, pp x, 189. $1.25. 

The latest volume in the “Life and Religion” series is a concise 
presentation of the modern “critical” view of the Bible, emphasizing 
its positive values and concluding with a discussion of the place of 
the Bible in religious experience. It is a most useful Manual for a 
study group. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Die Althebraischen Inschriften vom -Sinai und ihre historische 
Bedeutung. By Daniel Volter. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924, pp 56. 
43 cents. 

The publication by Professor Grimme of Munster of his book, Al- 
thebraische Inschriften vom Sinai, in 1923, gave occasion to Dr. 
Volter, professor in Amsterdam, to write a searching criticism of the 
work which has so far been done on the Sinai Inscriptions discovered 
by Petrie. Both Grimme and Volter connect them with the history cf 
the Exodus and the work of Moses. Grimme confirms Volter’s identi- 
fication of Zahweh with the Egyptian god Sopd, but deduces from the 
translation of the inscriptions of Sinai more than Volter is willing to 
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admit. The whole book is a good example of what the will to believe 
can do in the realm of textual interpretation. S. A. B. M. 
Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic. By Wm. B. Stevenson, 
New York: Oxford, 1924, pp. 96. $2.50. 
A brief compend, based upon Dalman’s great pioneer work, but 
adding the Syntax which Dalman omitted. A knowledge of Hebrew 
7 or some other Semitic language is presupposed; the volume is in-| 
tended to enable such students to read the Targums of Onkelos and 
| _ Jonathan, the Aramaic portions of the Talmud of Palestine and the 


Midrashim, and to recognize and evaluate the Aramaic background of 
the N. T. and other writings where that background is evident. 
; Pentateuchal Criticism, new edition. By D. C. Simpson. New York: 

Oxford, 1924, pp. xvi, 211. $2.00. 

A photographic reprint of a standard work, including Bishop Ryle’s 
introduction. The book first appeared ten years ago. Its point of 
view is that of Driver’s Introduction, but its style is more popular. 
There is a good constructive chapter on The Divine Purpose in heer 
Religion. 

The Relations Between Arabs and Israelites Prior to the Rise of Islam, | 

By D. S. Margol‘outh. New York: -Oxford, 1924, pp. 93. $2.00. 

For the first time, we now have a book which studies without bias 
the South Arabian inscriptions and discusses the relation of Israel to 
Arabia in pre-Biblical, Biblical, and early Christian times. The book 
is of fundamental value. J. A. M. 
A Survey of Hebrew Education. By John A. Maynard. Milwauk2e: 

Morehouse, 1924, pp. 65. $1.50. ; 

An excellent add_tion to the Biblical and Oriental Series. In a 
masterly way the main issues of Hebrew (as distinct from Jewish) © 
education, which have remained obscure to so many historians, have 
been clarified and emphasized. Of decided pedagogical value. 

x. A. 


— NEW TESTAMENT 


The Book of Revelation: Theory of the Text, Rearranged Text and 
Translation, Commentary. By John Oman. New York: Macmillan © 
(Cambridge University Press), 1923, pp. xi, 168. 7s6d. 

The book deals primarily with the text. Historical, religious and 
theological questions are set aside. The Apocalypse is viewed as a 
unity, by a single author; its sources are found chiefly in the O. T.. 
prophets, especially Daniel; and the visions are viewed as “trans- 
parencies of what are for us abstractions, but were for the ancient. 
world concrete, if ideal, realities, and not accounts of mater-al su-— 
pernatural happenings”. Its chief value is a reflection of primitive 
Christian thought upon the state of the world, imperialism, and the 
future. Oman’s reconstruction and rearrangement of the text is 
printed entire, with translation—thus affording every reader the in- 
teresting opportunity of comparison with Charles’ recent work. 
Christ and the Gospels. By Arthur W. Robinson. New York: Doran, 

1924, pp. 206. $.00. wen 
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A Student Christian Movement book—and by Canon Robinson; this 
guarantees its quality. Though quite conservative, in the field cf 
criticism (the author holds Bishop Westcott’s v’ew of the Fourth Gos- 
pel), the matter is ripe and sound, spiritually stimulating, replete 
with references and allusions which the scholarly preacher, espe- 
cially, will find so suggestive. 
The Christ of the New Testament. By Paul Elmer More. 
ton: University Press, 1924, pp. ix, 294. $3.00. 
The third volume of “The Greek Tradition”, which is to cover the 
. from the death of Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon. Pr. 


Prince- 


More’s point of view in dealing with the N.T. is thoroughly modern. 
He accepts the principle of the Messianic secret in interpreting our 
-Lord’s ministry and teaching. His critic'sm of St. Paul is penctrat- 
ing. And he recognizes as “indisputable” the fact “that Christianity 
began with the belief in a superhuman founder”. The further devel- 
opment of his theme, as “The Greek Tradition” progresses, will be 
most interesting. The three elements of Greek philosophy, Hebraic 
_teligion, and Palestinian Christianity are ready now for the blending 
in the doctrine and belief of the early Church. 
Concerning Christ. By A. H. McNeile. New York: Appleton, 1924, 
pp. xv, 155. 
Very suggestive meditations on incidents in the life and death of 
Christ, followed by dissertations on Christology and Soteriology, which 


are not so suggestive. A. H. F. 
The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, 
Otherwise Called Sahidic and Thebaic. Vol. VII, The Catholic 
_ Epistles and the Apocalypse. New York: Oxford, 1924, pp. xxiv, 565. 
$14.00. 

Thanks to the munificence of the Oxford University Press, we now 
have a complete Coptic N.T. The version in the northern dialect 
comprises four volumes, and this is the seventh and concluding vol- 
ume in the southern dialect. The value of the work is incalculably 
greater fer all students of the N.T. text, in that not only the text it- 

self but the apparatus is given in English as well as Coptic. 
Der Einfluss paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium. By Mar- 

tin Werner. Giessen: Topelmann, 1923, pp. vi, 216. GM. 6. 

’ The first of the Beihefte zur Ztschr. f.d. NT1. Wissenschaft is a 
careful, thorough comparison of our second Gospel with the Epistles 
of St. Paul. All the leading ideas of the Gospel are investigated in this 
comparative manner, and the conclusions are that Marcan-Pauline 
agreements gc back to ideas and teachings common in primitive 
_ Christianity; the specific Pauline ideas are either ignored by Mark 
or opposing conceptions are advanced; the assumed influence of 
Pauline theology upon the Gospel of Mark is, therefore, without foun- 
dation in fact. This conclusion reminds us of the position of the late 
Joh. Weiss, though the evidence has never before been presented in 
_ such detail. So perishes one more fond predilection of nineteenth 
century exegesis! In view of Cadbury’s treatment of “the medical 


language of St. Luke”, and Werner’s decisive ending of the theory 
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of Pauline influence on Mark (our earliest Gospel), who can say that 
N. T. study is at a standstill in these days? Eppur si muove. 


Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, By Martin Dibelius. Tubingen: 

Mohr, 1919, pp. 108. 2s and 2.50. 

A discussion, fundamental for N.T. study and of an importance in- 
creasingly recognized, of the actual literary form of the Gospels. 
This question settled, the purposes of their authors will be more cer- 
tain. Dibelius holds that Mark, e.g. in its final form, is a “mythical” 
book, i.e., a work of imagination; whereas the tradition it contains is 
far from mythical; “in the majority of its sections Jesus appears as 
no mythical person’. 


The Historical Jesus. By C. Piepenbring. New York: Macmillan, 

1924, pp. xxiv, 224. $2.25. 

A translation of the latest edition of Jesus Historique, a volume 
which began as a crit que of Loisy’s Evangiles Synoptiques, acceoting 
its main literary conclusions, but insisting upon a higher historical 
and theological interpretation than Loisy’s. ‘The author, a pastor of 
the Alsatian Reformed Church, gives an account of the life and min- 
istry of our Lord, with a concluding chapter on “The Superlative 
Value of Jesus’ Gospel, and the Superiority of Christianity to Other 
Religions and Philosophies”. 


Epistle to the Hebrews. By James Moffatt, pp. Ixxvi, 264. $3.50 
The Pastoral Epistles. By Walter Lock, pp. xliv, 163. $3.50. 


“The author of Pros Hebraious cannot be identified with any figure © 


known to us in the primitive Christian tradition. He left great prose 
to some little clan of early Christians, but who they were and who 
he was, to men alethes Theos Oicen”. (pp. xx). 

“If they (the Pastoral Epistles) were not written as they stand by St. 
Paul, they probably incorporate some earl’er notes of his; the whole 
was written by one who thought himself a devoted follower cf St. 
Paul, whose mind was steeped in the very language of St. Paul’s let- 


ters, who has tried to express his spirit; and this attempt was ac- | 


cepted by the Church as true to its memory of what St. Paul had 

been and taught” (pp. xxxi). A. H. F. 

Jesus the Man: An Historical Study. By Victor E. Harlow. Oklahoma 
City: Harlow Pub. Co., 1924, pp. 256. 


A vivid, readable narrative of the life of our Lord, modern in point | 


of view (the Messianic factor is fully recognized), and limited to the 
study of His human character and career. We aspire to see Him as 
those who lived with Him... . an extraordinary man, but never- 
theless truly ....aman....one than whom no more truly heroic 
character has walked this earth”. The book is symptomatic of the 
need now popularly felt for a positive, concrete presentation of Jesus 


as He actually lived, thought, felt—as, indeed, His fellow men once | 
knew Him. This need is very largely met by our author. As he says, — 


he does not pretend to exhaust the meaning of the life of Jesus, but 
is content to portray H'm as a man among men. 


Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, second edition. By Edgar Hennecke. 
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Tubingen: Mohr, 1924, pp. 513.668, with xii, 32 (Lfg. 5-6 and 

7 Preface). Sw. Fr. 2.50 each. 

Reviewed in this number. 

The New Testament in the Twentieth Century, seoond edition. By 
Maurice Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xxvi, 467. 12sd. 
The first ecition of ths work appeared in 1914, two months before 

the war began; and in spite of its inauspicious date it won general 
recognition as the most comprehensive survey of recent Christologi- 
cal and historical criticism of the N.T. then on the market. The 
second edition takes account of all important developments in the 
last ten years, and is thoroughly revised. It is a book with which 
every theological student should be) familiar. 


The Preaching of Peter: The Beginning of Christian Apologetic. By 
Jos. N. Reagan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923, pp. 
x, 33. 

A study of the place of the document in literature and in the nis- 
tory of Christian Apologetic, with an able commentary on the frag- 
ments. Reagan holds that the work was not an anti-Jewish polemic, 
nor a Jewish-Christian Gnostic work, but a true apologetic—a calmly 
reasoned statement, addressed to willing listeners, of what the Chris- 
tian religion really was. He dates it toward the end of the first cen- 
tury, and assigns it to Alexandria. 


Was Holy Communion Instituted by Jesus? A Candid Inquiry. By 

Douglas S. Guy. New York: Doran, 1924, pp. x, 213. $2.50. 

The author has faced fully the problem with which the Church is 
confronted by the critical-historical research of the past thirty years. 
He surveys and carefully sifts the evidence, and concludes affirma- 
tively—adding certain “pragmatic” considerations that increase the 
theoret:cal probability of what he, and the majority of devout schol- 
ars, recognize as historical fact. “We do not hear of their (the dis. 
ciples) observ:ng any further Jewish sacrifices; . . . . we do find 
them practicing a sacred meal, and carefully handing it down un- 
impaired to after generations” (pp. 192). 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Catholicism and the Second French Republic. 1848-52. By Ross W. 

Collins. New York: Columbia Univers.ty Press, 1923, pp 360. $4.00 

Reviewed in this number. 

Constitution and Canons for the Government of the Protestant Episco- 

pal Church in the U. S. A. Adopted in General Conventions, 1789- 
1922, Annotated, With an Exposition of the Same, and Reports of 
“Such cases as Have Arisen and Been Decided Thereunder. By Ed- 

win Augustus White. New York: Gorham (Pub by Order of the 

House of Deputies), 1924, pp. vii, 1061. $10.00. 

Magnum opus, exhaustive, by the leading authority on American 
Church Law, indispensable to diocesans, chancellors, canonists, and 
as a work of reference in law libraries. 

English Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law in Their Joint 

Influence. By Thos. Pollock Oakley. New York: Columbia Uni- 
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versity Press, 1923, pp. 226. $2.50. 
Reviewed in this number. 


Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity: The Work and Influence of Irish 


Monks and Saints in Continental Europe, VIth to XIIth Centvery. 
By Louis Gougaud, tr. from the French by Victor Collins. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Co., 1923, pp. xxiii, 166. 

The early Christian civil:zation of Ireland is often a subject of 
warm debate, for its issues are living—and lively—still. The present 
volume sketches in calm and delightful manner the characters, cir- 
cumstances, and achievements of Irish monks and missionaries in the 
sixth to twelfth centuries. There is a chapter on the knowledge of 
Greek in Ireland dur:ng the Middle Ages. 


Jews and Christians in Egypt. By H. Idris Bell. London: British 

Museum, 1924, pp. xii, 140 and 5 plates. 10s. 

An edition of a group of documents throwing light upon Roman ad- 
ministration, Jewish antiquities, and Church History in the fourth 
century. One of them, a letter, is thought to conta':n the autograph 
of St. Athanasius! The first document is the letter of the Emperor 
Claudius to the Alexandrines, after the Jewish riot. This is followed 
by a group of papyri related to the Meletian schism and the em- 
peror’s convocation of the Council of Caesarea. Part III gives seven 
letters from the correspondence of Paphnutius, probably an orthodox 
anchorite of the middle of the fourth century. Needless to say, the 
editing of the manuscripts is careful and thorough. 

The Making of the Western Mind: A Short Survey of European Cak 
ture. By IF. Melian Stawell and F. S. Marvin. New York: Doran, 

1923, pp. xiii, 353. $3.50. 


The modern teaching of history is an advanced and still progressive 
art. It brings the student directly face to face with the documentary 
and archaeological sources; it presents to him persons and movemeuts, 
rather than dates and periods marked only by political change. It 
has become, in less than a generation, twice as interesting for most 
persons as ever before. Such a book as the present volume is one of 
the latest and best delineations of the origins, development and various 
forms which European culture has taken hitherto. If not precisely an 
account of the making of the Western Mind (which 1s more or less a 
subject for social psychology), the book is an admirable survey of 
the growth and manifestations of that “mind”. 

The Reformers and the Bible. By L. Elliott Binns. Cambridge: Hef- 
fer, 1923, pp. 37. 1sé6d. 

A series of papers for clerical readers originally appearing in The 
Record. The writer here adds a peface. The Schoolmen, the Catholic 
Reformers, Luther, Calvin, and the later Reformers, including the. 
Anglican, are here dealt with. =. & &. 
Religion Since the Reformation. By Leighton Pullman. New York: 

Oxford, 1923, pp. xvi, 291. 

The Bampton Lectures. The lectures give good characterizations 
of epochs and of the leading figures in Post-Reformation Church His- 
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tory. The thread of continuity is the study of religion. The author 
evidently did not intend to produce another Church History. 


Les Rois Thaumaturges: Etude sur le Caractere Surnaturel Attribue , 
a la Puissance Royale, Particulierement en France et en Angleterre. Fi 
Strasbourg: Commission des Publications, Faculte des Lettres (Pub. 
by Imprimerie Alsacienne), 1924, pp. vii, 542. 30s. 

The first thorough study of the history of the “king’s touch” in 
France and England—a phenomenon directly related to the belief in 
the “divine right” of royalty. 

Der Schweizerische Protestantismus im 18. Jahrhundert. By Paul 
Wernle. Tubingen: Mohr, 1922-4, 2 vols., Vol. 1I, Lfg. 1-14; Fr 
4.50, 3, and 2.50; Vol. I bound, 25. 

A detailed, exhaustive work, which will be reviewed as soon as it 
is complete. Swiss Protestantism in the eighteenth century is a sub- 
ject little known in America. Our histories of the Church in the Post- 
Reformation period have dealt mainly with Germany, England, and 
France. 

Toulouse in the Renaissance. By John Charles Dawson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1923, pp. 190. $2.85. 

The Floral Games; University and Student Life; Etienne Dolet 
(1532-34)—these are the chapters in which Dr. Dawson of Howard 
University gives us a charming picture of life in the south of France 
at a brilliant and not unhappy time. If those were the days of Hugue- 
not persecution, they were also those of Queen Margaret of Navarre 
and the Provencal “floral games”. The volume is illustrated. 


DOCTRINE, HISTORY OF DOCTRINE, PATRISTICS 


Apophthegmata. By Wilh. Bousett. Tubingen: Mohr, 1923, pp viii, 
341. 29. 
The beginning of an edition of the Apophthegmata Patrum, im- 
portant as a source for ecclesiastical and dogmatic history. 
S. Aurelii Augustini Confessions. By C. H. Bruder. Leipzig: E. Bredt— 


(Tauchnitz), 1924, pp. xx, 288. 
A reprinting of the unaltered, stereotyped text of Bruder in tne | _ 


‘ 


Tauchnitz series. It is handy in size, with clear, black type, cheap, 

and has no textual apparatus. 

Augustin und d.e Phanomenologische Religionsphilosophie der Gegen- 
wart, mit Besonderer Berucksichtigung Max Schelers. By Jos. 
Geyer. Munster i. Westphalen: Aschendorffschen Verlgsbchdlg., 
1923, pp. x, 241. 8. a 
A discussion of “phenomenology”, ancient and modern—in natural 

religion, Plato, Aristotle, and St. Augustine; and in Gratry, in modern 

idealism, R. Winkler, K. Adam, Max Scheler, and Otto Grundler. 

Authority and Freedom: The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1923. By 
A. E. J. Rawlinson. New York: Longmans, 1924, pp. 189. $2.59. 

An analysis, with real insight and up-to-date information, of the 
essential meaning of Catholicism and Protestantism, and synthesis of 
the principles of authority and freedom in “Evangelical Catholicism”. 
The center of gravity is on the Catholic side. M. B. S. 
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Christliche Degmatik, Bd. I. By Reinhold Seeberg. Leipzig: Deichert, 

1924, pp. 580, M. 15 and 17. 

The philosophical and methodological first volume of a new text- 
‘book of dogmatics, the latest addition to the Sammlung Theologischer 
‘Lehrbucher. Nothing finer or more characteristic appears in the vol- 
ume than the definition, on the last page, of the contrast between the 
religious and the rational understanding of the world, not opposed as 
unreasonable, but—“it is the contrast between a world-view that sces 
every occurrence in the world as the immediately perceived idea of 
God, and one that recognizes no reality outside the natural order, and 
therefore offers no solution of the purpose and meaning of the uni- 
verse”, 

The Doctrine of Intention. By R. L. L. Langford-James. London: S. 

P. C. K., 1924, pp. viii, 86. 3s6d. 

A monograph upon a doctrine of vital importance for the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of historical significance in the relations he- 
tween Rome and Anglicanism. The doctr:ne “lay at the base of Pupe 
Leo XIII’s famous bull on Anglican orders”. The Abbot of Pershore 
has contributed an introductory note. 

Documents on Christian Unity, 1920-4, Ed. by G. K. A. Bell. New 

York: Oxford, 1924, pp. xx, 382. $2.50. 

The necessary documents with which the World Conferei.ce on Faith 
and Order is tu deal. Every one interested in the approaching conference 
will find here a useful collection of material for understandiing the 
movement, and a great source of optimism over its outcome. 


Foundations of Faith; I, Theological. By W. E. Orchard. New York: 
Doran, 1924, pp. 222. $1.75. 

Well-named, the volume deals with fundamental principles of re- 
ligion and their attendant problems for modern thinking: The Ex- 
istence of God; Can Man Know God? Creation, Evolution and the Fall; 
The Problem of Evil, and similar topics. Dr. Orchard’s point of view 
is well known, as that of a catholic-minded modernist, and his sur- 
vey of religious beliefs is most welcome. 

Lehrbuch der Symbolik: Die Eigentumlichkeiten der Vier Christlich- 
en Haupthirchen vom Standpunkt Luthers aus Dargestellt. By 
Wilh. Walther. Leipzig: Deichert, 1924, pp. xii, 477. M. 10 and 14. 
A most valuable summary of the characteristic doctrines, practices, 

and historical attitudes of “the four leading Christian Churches”, the 

Orthodox Eastern, Roman, Reformed, and Lutheran. Anglicanism is, 

of course, left out of the reckoning. 

Paulus von Samosata: Eine Untersuchung zur Altkirchlichen Liter- 
atur und Dogmengeschichte. By F. Loofs. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1924, pp. xx, 346. $3.50 and $4.05. 

A thorough historical criticism of the sources and fragments upon 
which the ordinary estimate of Paul of Samosata has been based. Dr. 
Loofs’ views of Paul are well known, and his present work will be 
received with interest. He distinguishes in detail the reliable from 
unreliable sources, and prints the texts in full at the end of the 
volume. 
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Die Trinitatslehre des Heiligen Bonaventura: Eine Systematische 
Darstellung und Historische Wurdigung. I Teil: Die Wissen- 
schaftliche Trinitatslehre. By Albert Stohr. Munster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1923, pp. xii, 199. M. 6.60. 


Another of the Munster Beitrage zur Theologie. St. Bonaventura’s 
theology has not received the attention to which, historically, it is 
entitled. The present volume is the first of a thorough work upon 
one whose teaching comb/nes orthodox doctrine with a mystical per- 
ception of reality far profounder than that ordinarily associated with 
scholasticism. He rejected Aristotle, to whose influence he ascribed 
much of the heresy of his time; he drank deeply of the Platonic 
stream, which reached him in Augustine and the Areopagite. 


IMMORTALITY 


Immortality. Ed. by James Marchant. New York: Putnams, 1924, 

pp. xii, 224. 

Another collective volume on immortality, comprising a most valu- 
able series of essays by various authors on Egyptian (Flinders Petrie), 
Greek (F. M. Cornford), Hindu (A. A. MacDonald), Hebrew and 
Apocalyptic (A. C. Welch), and Christian (R. G. MacIntyre) ideus 
of immortality, the philosophy of immortality (Geo. Galloway), its 
ethical basis (R. Eucken), science and immortality (Canon Barnes), 
and immortality in the poets (Maurice Hewlett). One at least gains 
the conviction from such a book that the scholars and thinkers of to- 
day—as of yesterday—are men who believe the age-long hope of the 
race not to be in vain. 

The Sense of Immortality. By Philip Cabot. Cambridge. Harvard 

University Press, 1924, pp. 50. $.50 and $1.00. 

The testimony of a layman, after years of zealous search and ma- 
ture reflection. It is sure to make a wide appeal, and we are glad to 
note that a paper-covered edition at half-price has been issued hy 
the publishers. 

Some New Evidence for Human Survival. By Chas. D. Thomas. New 

York: Dutton, 1924, pp. xxiv, 261. $5.00. 

A record of experimental tests of spirit-communication, conducted 
in a manner designed to rule out any possibility of telepathic inter- 
ference. The author views his results as conclusive proof of survival 
and communication. 


MYSTICISM 


Angelus Silesius: A Selection from the Rhymes of a German Mystic. 
Tr. in the original meter by Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court, 
1909, pp. xxviii, 174. $1.00. 


The late Dr. Paul Carus’ versatile and sympathetic mind reached 
out into every part of the field of religion, with a particular interest 
in what was for him the end of all his study—the philosophy or, as 
he put it, the science of religion. His interest in mysticism was real 
and profound. The present volume is a selection from Silesius’ 
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quatrains, in German text and English translation, with a brief but 

vivid biographical introduction. 

Fundamental Ends of Life; What Men Want. By Rufus M. Jones. 
New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. ix, 144. $1.75. 
It is sufficient to name the author and list the chapters of this 

book: The Quest for Fundamental Ends in the Gospels; The King- 

dom of Ends in Kant; Mystical Experience as an end of Life; Intrinsic 

Life Values. Many a man will find here the path that leads out of 

the spiritual impasse of our times. 

The Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today. By Evelyn Underhill. 
New York: Dutton, 1922, pp. xi, 311. $2.50. 

A masterly interpretation of “signs of the times” pointing to re- 
newal of the spiritual life, by one whose familiarity with the signs ot 
the Spirit in the literature of other centuries makes her a reliable 
guide in the present. 

Reality and Religion: Meditations on God, Man, and Nature. By Sadhu — 
Sundar Singh. Introduction by B. H. Streeter. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924, pp. xvi, 80. $.75. 

Disclaiming the right to speak either as a philosopher or theolo- 
gian, Mr. Singh has “put down some of the ideas and illustrations 
which are the outcome of his meditation”. He feels, however, that “it 
is impossible to describe all that I know and feel about Reality 
through my internal senses in meditation and prayer”. The style is 
simple, the thought clear, and many Occidental Christians interested 
in a deeper realization of the meaning of life will find in this little | 
- book food for reflection. 


_ PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
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Die Bedetung der Person Jesu im Denken des Jungen Hegel. By Joa. — 
W. Schmidt-Japing. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1924, 
pp. 85. $.65. 

The author recognizes that “at the center of all idealistic thought 
stands the religious problem .... Idealism is, either disguised or openly, 
a deepened Philosophy of Religion”. Upon th‘s principle, Hegel's 
early religious development is of crucial importance for his later 
mature philosophy. The extent and limitations of the philosopher's 
- understanding of our Lord are clearly described. 

Die Drei Motive und Grunde des Glaubens. By Gustay Th. Fechner. 
Ed. by Wilh. Platz. Stuttgart: Strecker und Schroder, 1923, pp 256. 
Fechner’s three motives and bases are “the historical, the pract’cal, 

and the theoretical principles”. Though the great Leipzig physicist | 

and experimental psychologist died in 1887, his influence remains 

- fruitful and permanent. Students of William James’ writings will 

be prepared and eager for the study of Fechner. This new ed.tion is_ 

beautifully printed and well edited. It is interesting to note, and sig-— 
nificant, that Germany in these days is turning back to the writers 
and thinkers of her own great past, and finding there solace and — 


strength. 
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Erlebnis, Erkenntnis, und Glaube. By Emil Brunner, 2d-3d edition. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1923, pp. viii, 132. M. 4.50 and 7.50. 

A keen psychological study of the main factors in religion, whose 
mutual relations must be satisfactorily settled before the graver prob- 
lems—relatively more superficial though they may be—of theology 
and modern thought are in a fair way towards solution. Brunner holds 
that “Faith is neither experience, in the romantic sense, nor knowl- 
edge, in the rationalistic sense. To believe means to come out into 
the open, from the sultry, dusky, uncertain atmosphere of religious 
experience into the rarefied region of uninterrupted Divine Truth”. 
Essai sur Ja Pensee Religeuse d’Auguste Comte. By R. de Boyer de 

Ste Suzanne. Paris: Nourry, 1923, pp. 84. Fr. 4. 

An interesting and accurate account of the religion of a philosopher 
often credited with none at all! But, as Levy-Bruhl says in the 
Preface, if Comte began as an Aristotle he became in time a St. Paul 
(with some modifications). The subject deserves study, and Ste. 
Suzanne has provided an excellent introduction. Naturally, the place 
of the “heart” in religion receives clear emphasis. 

An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By John Locke. Abr. 
and ed. by A. S. Pringle-le-Pattison. New York: Oxford, 1924, pp. 
xliv, 380. $2.85. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison has added to the long tale of his philo- 
sophical labors a most practical one in editing, in convenient and 
handy form, the Essay of Locke—which its author himself was “kept 
from doing”. The editor’s introduction is as valuable as anything in 
the book. [ere Locke and his influence upon later philosophy are 
carefully appraised. “However defective his own conclusions may bke, 
his treatment of the subject introduces us, as nothing else can, to the 
whole course of subsequent discussion” (p. xlviii). “The subsequent 
course of European philosophy consists largely of a series of attempts 
to clear up the ambiguities of Locke’s terminology and to surmount 
the difficulties created for him by his presuppositions.” 

Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: 
Oxford, 1924, pp. 112. $1.00. 

The latest and one of the best of “The World’s Manuals”. Mr. Joad 
begins with Realism, and the philosophy of Bertrand Russell; then 
takes up Neo-Idealism, and Pragmatism; and concludes with the 
philosophy of Bergson and an excellent bibliography. This is “mod- 
ern” philosophy in the strictest sense. Contrast what was “modern” 
philosophy, even ten or twenty years ago—when Bowen was still one 
of our textbooks and Royce was “collateral reading”. No better in- 
troductory manual exists, for use of students beginning the study of 
recent modern philosophy. The volume is illustrated. 

Metaphysics of Life and Death, By W. Tudor Jones. New York: 
Doran, 1924, pp. x, 202. $1.25. 

An attempt to bridge the gulf between science and religion. The 
author endeavors to show that “some of the most important contribu- 
tions in Psychology, Logic, Ethics, and Metaphysics point in the direc- 
tion of religion in general and of Christian religion in particular”. 
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Somehow, the “ordinary man” has got to be taught to think, and think 
hard, upon his religious problems. There is no off-hand solution. 
Almost invariably they involve a whole philosophy. This volume will 
help the ordinary man to get started at his task—without which no 
solution that is going to satisfy him can be had at any price. 


Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. By Norman Kemp 
Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xiii, 240. 10s6d. 


A recasting of material used in lectures at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1923. The author undertakes “the formulation of an idealist 
theory of knowledge on realist lines”. The book is reviewed in this 
number. 


Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, second ed. By Jno. 
B. Watson. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1924, pp. xvii, 448. 


An authoritative statement, with the clarity imposed by its design 
as a textbook, of the radical new psychology of Behaviorism. It dis- 
cards, as might be anticipated, the mediaeval, “mystical and theo- 
logical” tradition which has kept psychology from becoming a science; 
it eschews introspection; it invites the student without more ado to 
begin his researches at once; it claims the whole of modern scieuce 
for its natural ally; it seeks the “explanation” of human conduct 
wholly in terms of situation, stimulus, and response. This is a step 
beyond the “physiological psychology” of Wundt and his followers, 
and it applies their basic principles in more thorough fashion. Mun- 
sterberg’s work lay in this direction—so did James’, at least in his 
earlier period. But it is not to sweep the field without a protest. Mec- 
Dougall and others of the Stout school have voiced their conviction of 
its limitations. But it no doubt emphasizes a real factor, if a limited 
one, in the interpretation of the human mind and its behavior. It is 
for theology not to controvert it, but to wait longer until its assured 
results appear. It will be time then to incorporate them in our re- 
ligious education and philosophy of rel:gion. 


Readings in Philosophy, second edition. Compiled by Albert Avey. 
New York: Appleton, 1924, pp. xii, 602. $3.00. 


An excellent manual of selections from the classic sources of philos- 
ophy, adapted to classroom use or collateral use in courses upon the 
history of philosophy or introduction. It covers the entire develop- 
ment of philosoph.cal speculation in the Western world, from prim- 
itive times and the earliest Greek philosophers down to Bergson, 
Dewey, Royce, James, and Russell. The selections from ancient 
Greek writers are well-chosen, though the modern field is far better 
represented (three-fifths of the book). Excerpts from the N. T., St. 
Augustine, and the Schoolmen are given; Plotinus is well represented. 
One wishes that Stoicism were more fully documented, considering its 
historical importance; and among moderns, Lotze. But the com- 
Ppilation is exceedingly well —— and the translations are smooth 
and clear. 
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La Religion, second edition. By A. Loisy. Paris: Nourry, 1924, pp. 
406. Fr. 7.50. 


Second edition of one of Loisy’s best constructive works. He finds 
in mysticism the essence of religion as well as of morality. 

J. A. M. 
The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. By H. Wildon Carr. New 

York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. viii, 278. 

A collection of seventeen essays, previously appearing in technical 
reviews and journals. Dr. Carr has already proved his ability as an 
interpreter of the newer movements in philosophy, particularly the 
schools of Bergson, the scientific realists, and the Italians. The 
present volume affords a succinct summary of his interpretatious 
and criticisms, viewed under the caption—whi‘ch includes most of our 
recent speculative thought—“the scientific approach to philosophy”. 
Substance and Function, and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. By 

Ernst Cassirer. Tr. by W. C. and M. C. Swabey. Chicago: Open 

Court, 1923, pp. xii, 465. $3.75. 

An excellent translation of one of the greatest modern works on the 
philosophy of the exact sciences. Wh'‘le taking account of the newer 
developments in mathematical and physical speculation, it shows 
their historical connection. Beginning with the logical foundations 
presupposed by the sciences, it advances to a thoroughly philosophical 
consideration of the whole problem of knowledge and reality. 

The Sufficicney of Christianity. By R. S. Sleigh. New York: Doran, 

1924, pp. 255. $3.00. 

“An enquiry concerning the nature and the modern possibilities 
of the Christian religion, with special reference to the religious 
philosophy of Dr. Ernst Troeltsch.” It is enough to say that Sleigh 
has done for Troeltsch what Garvie did for Ritschl. The student of 
Troeltsch should go at once to this volume. 


Das Wesen der Religion. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Leipzig: Kroner, 

1923, pp. viii, 341. $.50. 

Vol. 27 in Kroner’s Taschenausgabe of classics. It is beautifully 
printed, on good paper. Feuerbach, once a materialist, is now hailed 
as an ideal’st, and his system as full of promise for the present. The 
system is sketched with Feuerbach’s usual incoherence in this volume. 
His position is summed up on p. 272: “Das Organ der Religion ist das 
Gefuhl, ist die Einb'ldungskraft, ist das Verlangen oder Bestreben, 
glucklich zu sein; aber diese Organe erstrecken sich keineswegs nur 
auf besondere Gegenstande .... die man als religiose bezeichnect.” 
An echo of Schleiermacher, but with a difference! 


APOLOGETICS 


Christian Beliefs and Modern Questions. By Oliver C. Quick. New 

York: Doran, 1923, pp. 159. $1.75. 

Lectures delivered to Church-people in preparation for the “North 
Tyneside Crusade” a year ago. They deal with the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity from the point of view of thoughtful modern 
Churchmen. 
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Living Issues in Religious Thought. By H. G. Wood. New York: 
Doran, 1924, pp. 187. $2.00. 

These ten papers which appear in the present work have been pub- 
lished in various journals, but well deserve to be gathered together 
in more permanent form. The sub-title, From George Fox to Bertrand 
Russell, indicates the chronological limits. There are excellent 
criticisms of some of the positions held by Bertrand Russell, Kirsopp 
Lake, H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, and others; an enlightening chapter on 
Quakerism, and an appreciation of John Woolman. FP. H. H. 
Modernism and Orthodoxy. By Reginald Stewart Moxon. New York: 

Doran, 1924, pp. 223. $1.60. 

The volume is “an attempt to reassess the value of the Vincentian 
Canon in regard to modern tendencies of thought”. The Vincentian 
rule is advocated as of especial value today, as a criterion of the 
essential elements of Christianity, when men generally lack assur- 
ance of the finality and absolute value of our religion. 

Papers and Addresses, Priests’ Convention, Philadelphia, April 29-30, 
1924: The American Church Monthly, Vol. XV, No. 4. New York: 
Gorham, 1924, pp. 241-411. 

A substantial expression of the theological point of view, aims, and 
spirit of the Catholic group within the American Church. The gen- 
eral subjects are the religion of the Incarnation, the Holy Eucharist, 
Moral Theology, the priestly life, the essentials of the Church and 
reunion. The papers as a whole combine deep conviction and genuine 
scholarship with a buoyant confidence in the future. The student 
interested in the aims and tendencies of the Catholic movement will 
do well to examine them. 

Problems of Belief. By F.C. S. Schiller. New York: Doran, 1924, pp. 
194. $1.25. 

The primary aim of the book is to “evoke fresh thought” upon the 
age-old questions of belief. It deals very largely with the question 
of survival, viewed in the light of science and philosophy. Chapter V 
has an Appendix giving the formulae of the 5. P. R. Questionnaire 
on Immortality, and eight pages of typical answers. 

Protestant Modernism in Holland. By Eldred C. Vanderlaan. New 
York: Oxford, 1924, pp. 127. $1.75. 

A Union Seminary D.D. thesis, authoritative and up-to-date. Not 
least of its value is the extensive bibliography. 

Religion in the Thought of Today. By Carl S. Patton. New York: 
Macmillan, 1924, pp. vi, 159. $1.50. 

The Earl Lectures at Berkeley, California, in 1922, on evolution, 
the Bible, present-day philosophic and theological thought. They 
are popular in style, and aim to emphasize the constructive and pos- 
itive contribution of modern thought to religious faith. Reviewed in 
this number. 

Religious Certitude in an Age of Science. By Charles A. Dinsmore. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N. Car. Press, 1924, pp. vi, 102. $1.40. 
Three lectures, on the influence of science on modern religious 

thought, the nature and truth of religion, and what we know and what 
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Yale Divinity School. He maintains that “the word anowledge belongs 
to religion as well as science; and that religious apprehension reaches 
nearer the heart of its object than scientific knowleage”. 

The Scientific Approach to Religion: The Modern Churchman, Vol. 


XIV, Nos. 5-7. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1924, pp. 205-426. 3s6d. 
The September triple-number of The Modern Churchinan, contain- 
ing the papers read ut the eleventh conference of Modern Churchmen 
held in Oxford, August 25-31. Following the Presidential Address, 
by Dean Inge, the essays deal with the bearing of modern sciences 
upon the Christian religion, prayer, the miraculous, immortality, the 
sacramental view of nature, and the Christian interpretation of the 
universe. The papers are all of a high order, constructive, and form 
a contribution of the first importance towards the solution of a prob- 
lem now vexing many thoughtful Christians. 
What We Believe and Why: Plain Talks on Religion. New York: 
Trinity Parish, 1924, pp. 19, 21, 22. $.05 each. The True Story of 
the Gospels. By Phil'p M. Rhinelander. No. 5, The True Beginning 


we believe, delivered in 1922 at the University of North Carolina. The 
= professor of the Spiritual Interpretation of Literature at 


sition of the Apostles’ Creed. By A. E. Burn. 
Readable, useful tracts, in attractive format, prepared for popular 
distribution. 


_ of Christianity. By Philip M. Rhinelander. No. 7, A Simple Expo- 


ETHICS 


Ethics and Seme Modern World Problems. By William McDougall. 

New York: Putnams, 1924, pp. xii, 256. 

After the delivery of these lectures at Northwestern University, 
Professor McDougall was assailed as “an American Nietzschean re- 
actionary”. How far this is true must be left to the reader’s judg- 
ment. It is true that the book presents arguments for aristocracy 
and nationalism which will have to be reckoned with by the pro- 
ponents of democracy on the one hand and universal benevolence or 
the other. C. L. S. 
La Morale Wumaine. By Alfred Loisy. Paris: Emile Nourry, 1923, 

pp. x, 298. 7.50. 

Alfred Loisy believes that the moral world is as real as the physical 
world. This volume is a development of that thesis, and its applica- 
tion to important moral problems. c. L. S. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Buddhism and Christianity: A Contrast and a Parallel. By J. Estlin 

Carpenter. New York: Doran, 1924, pp. x, 319. $1.25. 

Adequate knowledge Dr. Estlin Carpenter certainly possesses for 
the writing of this book; nor is his point of view, radical and critical, 
unknown to the world. Here he essays to sum up the l:kenesses and 
contrasts between Christianity and Buddhism, without endeavoring 
to set a final valuation on his facts. The facts themselves come first, 
and here the student will find them gathered in convenient compass. 
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Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, Begrundet von Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, fourth edition. Ed. by Alf. Bertholet and Ed. Lehmann. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1924, pp. 1-128. GM 3. 

This is the first Lieferung of the new and completely revised edition 
of de la Saussaye’s famous work. Associated with the editors is a 
group of German, Dutch, and Scandinavian scholars. The revision 
will appear in two volumes, and will be complete by next autumn. 
The present section is the first part of Vol. II, and begins with Hindu 
religion (by Professor Konow of Christiania). As in earlier editions, 
there will be no treatment of Judaism or Christianity. 

The Origin of Magic and Religion. By W. J. Perry. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1924, pp. 221. $2.50. 

A charming, but not necessarily convincing, attempt to trace the 
origin of culture to Egypt. J. A. M. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Changing Conceptions in Jewish Education. By Emanuel Gamoran. 

New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xiii, 239, and viii, 166. 

A two-volume work bound in one, covering a field where change 
is progressing with vast rapidity. 

The Church Catechism: Its History and Meaning. By E. Basil Red- 
lich. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. x, 234. $2.00. 

A short history of the Catechism in the form of a textbook for 
teachers and students, with the necessary documents for compariscn 
and historical study, and a chapter on the meaning of the Catechism. 
The history might well be carried a step further and include the 
American revision. The English Catechism is still in the revised 
form given it in 1662. 


Home Nurture for the Little Ones of the Church. By Kate H. Belcher. 

Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1919, pp. xiii, 142. 

Answers the question raised in many homes, “What shall I teach 
the very little child, before he goes to Church School?” Or, “since we 
live where there is no kindergarten?” One wishes, however, that a 
substitute could have been found for the material used in the third les- 
son on Obedience; it is the story of the Flight into Ezgypt—surely not 
the wisest choice, since designed for young children. 

The Life of Jesus of Nazareth Portrayed in Colours. Eighty pictures 
by William Hole, with a preface by Wm. Sinclair and introductory 

note by Geo. Adam Smith. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, n. d., 
pp. xlv, 80 pictures, text and notes. 


The most beautiful of all lives of Christ for children. In his intro- 
duction, George Adam Smith assures us of the authentic composition 
and coloring of Mr. Hol’s pictures, and of the continuity of Palestinian 
life and customs today (which Mr. Hole carefully studied) with those 
of by-gone centuries. Even the Brahmin and Buddhist, among the 
three figures at the Epiphany, are not historically misconceived. 
Every Church School library should possess a copy of this book. 
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_ ‘The Little Children’s Bible. Ed. by A. Nairne, A. Quiller-Couch, T. R. 

Glover. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 121. $.90. 

A beautifully illustrated selection from the A. V. of passages which 
little children (up to seven) love. It centers in the N.T., the O.T. 
narratives being presented as “stories that Jesus would learn from 
His mother”. The colored illustrat’ons are beautiful. 

_ The Older Children’s Bible. Ed. by A. Nairne, A. Quiller-Couch, T. R. 


Glover. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 296. $1.50. 

Like the preceding volume, but designed for children eight to 
eleven. It is in three parts: The Story of the Lord Jesus, the Story of 
His People, the Song-book of the Lord Jesus (sels. from the 9. T.). 


There are eight full-page illustrations in color : 
Theological Education in America. By Robert L. Kelly. New York: 
Doran, 1924, pp. 456. $5.00. 
“A study of 161 theological schools in the U. S. and Canada.” The _ ‘ 
E represents a survey conducted by the Institute of Social and 


Religious Research. Bishop Brent contributes the Foreword. The 
work is valuable for reference, as its statistics are either tabulated 
or in convenient form; as a volume of suggestion, if not inspiration, 
to smaller schools; and as a searchlight turned upon present-day theo- 
logical education in America. One gathers the distinct impression 
that our seminaries are not one-hundred per cent efficient, that the 
standards of scholarship are not the highest, that the curricula are 
both too extensive and lacking in proportion, and that the general 
type of men being turned out is not quite what American Christian- 
ity requires. There is room for subjective judgment here, of course; 
but there are facts enough stated in the volume to substantiate at 
least a part of this impression. 

Twenty-five Years of American Education. Collected Essays edited by 

I. L. Kandel. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xvi, 4169. 

A collection of sixteen essays by contemporary educators, dedicated 
to Dr. Paul Monroe of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. They 
cover the recent history of American education, its main tendencies 
and problems in principles, methods, administration, finance, and the 
various specialized fields at the present day. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Aspects of the Study of Society. By R. T. Evans. New York: Doran, 

1924, pp. vii, 202. $1.25. 

An excellent introductory handbook of sociology, popular in design, 
but adequate in content. The “general reader” will find it informing, 
and the bibliography will help him further on his way. In Doran's 
“Library of Philosophy and Religion”. : 
The Economic Position of the Married Woman. By Mrs. H. A. L. : 

Fisher. New York: Oxford, 1924, pp. 30. 1Is6d. 

The Stansfield Trust Lecture at the University of London, 1924. A 
frank discussion of the problems confronting modern women economic- 
ally dependent, especially widows with families to rear. 
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Christ and Labour. By C. F. Andrews. New York: Doran, 1924, pp 
183. $1.75. 

A significant and searching book, reviewed in this number. 
Christianity and the Race Problem. By J. H. Oldham. New York: 

Doran, 1924, pp. xx, 280. $2.75. 

The editor of the International Review of Missions has prepared 
this book as a text for the United Council for Missionary Educat’on. 
The whole problem of race differences and antagonisms and of the 
Church’s task is viewed in the broadest way. Practical proposals are 
considered, and the final chapter pictures the goal of “the universal 
community of the loyal”. A fine study-group text. 

Japanese Civilization: Its Significance and Realization. By Kishio 
Satomi. New York: Dutton, 1924, pp. xiv, 238. $4.50. 

An able discussion of the present-day conditions and outlook of 
Japan. Its main subject is Nichirenism and the Japanese national 
prince ples. 

The Proceedings of C. 0. P. E. C.: Being a Report of the Meetings of 
the Conference on Christian Politics, Economies, and Citizenship, a 
held in Birmingham, April 5-12, 1924. New York: Longmans, 1924, 
pp. xi, 295. $1.25. 

“COPEC” is one of the most inspiring of present efforts to apply the 
standards and teaching of our Lord to human society. Measured by 
the ideals of this group, civilization has fallen far short of achieving 
a Christian level. Every student interested in the solution of social 
problems should read this book. Let us hope America will soon see a 
similar movement—free in speech as in thought, loyal to Christ, de- 
termined to take a firm stand, in His name, against the crying evils 
of modern society. The book begins with “the nature and purpose of 
God”, and ends with resolutions on “Christianity and war” and “in- 
dustry and property”. 
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HOMILETICS 


L’Admirable: Appels aux Contemporains. By A. Quievreux. Paris: 

Fischbacher, 1924, pp. ix, 202. 8. 

Wilfrid Monod, writing a brief memorial note upon the lamented 
author of this volume, describes it as replete with “the treasures of 
moral observation and religious experience”. The addresses are on 
subjects mainly related to the person of Christ—the way that leads 
to Christ; the problem of Christ; what faith is; doubt; education ac- 
cording to Jesus Christ; and the question, What place do you give 
Jesus Christ? They deserve a wide reading and merit translation, to 
the advantage of all who cannot enjoy the charming, inspiring origi- 
nal. Modern French Protestant preaching is distinctive, powerful, 
attractive. We Americans ought to be more familiar with it. 

The Church, the Bible, and the Creed. By Thomas F. Gailor. Mil- 

waukee: Morehouse, 1924, pp. 99. 

A course of Lenten lectures delivered in Trinity Chapel, and de- 
signed to present a simple, historical outline of the Church’s funda- 


mental faith. They are not lacking in apologetic value. 
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Kindness to the Dead, and Other Discourses. 

York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. 152. 

Reviewed in this number. 

Le Livre de Action Bonne. By T. Fallot. Paris: Fischbacher, 1924, 

pp. 428. 8. 

An interpretation of Christianity in terms of “good action”, pub- 
lished posthumously and now in its fourth edition. Deeply spiritual, 
rich in faith, Fallot was a man for whom the things that are seen are 
temporal, the unseen eternal. His last words in this volume are both 

summary and characteristic: “I have said, The end of existence is 
-Paction bonne. I have added, The end of good action is the cross. I 
conclude, The end of the cross is glory, God all in all.” 


Preaching and Sermon Construction, By Paul B. Bull. New York: 

Macmillan, 1922, pp. xiii, 315. $2.50. 

A volume of lectures to clergy and divinity students. Though de- 
voted particularly to sermon construction, it contains valuable sue- 
5 -sompenns for wider preparation and delivery. The actual construction 
of a sermon as here outlined is quite different from the usual clerical 
"practice. Fr. Bull’s wide experience, covering over a third of a cen- 
tury, has enabled him to prepare a volume admirably adapted for 
: use either as a seminary textbook or as a vademecum of the young 


Tolerance. By Phillips Brooks. New York: Dutton, 1924. 

This is a new edition of two lectures addressed to the students of 
several of the divinity schools of the Ep’scopal Church, and first pub- 
lished in 1887. It is a timely book. Tolerance is needed as much to- 
day as it was thirty-five years ago. Cc. L. S. 
_Vertus Modestes, second edition. By Benjamin Couve. Paris: Fisch- 

bacher, 1924, pp. 154. 6. 

Brief meditations, attractive in style and penetrating in their psy- 
chological acumen. 

‘Village Sermons of a Novelist. By Gustav Frenssen. Tr. by T. F. Kin- 

loch. New York: Appleton, 1924, pp. ix, 162. 

Frenssen, who was for ten years a Lutheran pastor, has published 
three volumes of village sermons, from which the present selection 
is taken. They are simple, evangelical—-all in this volume are upon 
texts or subjects from the Gospels—and possess a warmth of human 
interest. The translator has prefaced the volume with an account of 


the author and his works. 


The Evolution of Greek Theology in the Greek Philosophers. By Ed- 
ward Caird. New York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. 382, 377, two volumes 
in one. 12.6. 

A reprint in one volume of Edward Caird’s great series of Gifford 
Lectures at Glasgow in 1900-1 and 1901-2. Greek theology is traced, 
by a master hand, from the precursors of Plato to Plotinus and the 
Neo-Platonists. The introductory chapters are on the relation of re- 
ligion to theology, and the stages in the evolution of theology: a solid 
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exposition of Caird’s own philosophy of religion. The final chapter 

(Lecture X XVII) is on the influence of Greek ph‘losophy and theology. 

Christians and Platonists, students of philosophy and theology, lovers 

of Hellenism, students of the philosophy and history of religion will 

all welcome this new appearance in compact and convenient form of 

a book which is a classic in each of these fields. 

Greek Civilization and Character. By Arnold 7. Toynbee. New York: 
Dutton, 1924, pp. xx, 236. $2.00. 

The self-revelation of ancient Greek soc‘ety is the cubtitle. This 
and the following volume are in the “Library of Greek Thought”, 
edited by Ernest Barker, an excellent ser’es of collected and trans- 
lated source-material. The present volume contains excerpts from 
Herodotus to Diodorus, and enables the student to form a first-hand 
impression of Hellenic character and its expression in civilization. 
Greek Religious Thought from Homer to the Age of Alexander. By F. 

M. Cornford. New York: Dutton, 1923, pp. xxxv, 252. $2.00. 

Upwards of two hundred illustrative passages are given in transla- 
tion, illustrating the successive stages in the development of Greek 
religion. Popular religion, often ignored, and mystical religion—-still 
more often neglected—are both well represented. No better class- 
room manual of sources exists for this subject. The manifold variety, 
contrasts, and shadings of Greek religious thought may easly be 
pointed out, as well as its steady continuity. 

Greck Religion and Its Survivals. By Walter W. Hyde. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones, 1924, pp. #x, 230. $1.50. 

“Our debt te Greecc and Rome” is being honored in these days by 
a series of books, under that title, which already contains some of the 
best popular monographs upon classical subjects in any language. 
The present volume belongs to this high order. Especially interesting 
to us are the chapters: The Influence of Greek Religion on Early 
Christianity; The Greek Gods Turned Saints; Greek Church Festivals; 
Destiny; Guardian Angels; Death; and the Life Hereafter. 
Griechische Tempel. By Paul C. Rave. Frankfurt a.M.: Rutten und 

Loening, 1924, pp. iv, 60 ills. M. 2. 

An exceedingly fine collection of photographic illustrat‘ons, pre- 
pared for the Art History Seminar at Marburg. Professor Rave writes 
the introduction. 

The Hellenistic Age: Aspects of Hellenistic Civilization, By J. B. 
Bury, E. A. Barber, Edwyn Bevan, and W. W. Tarn. New York: 
Macmillan, 1923, pp. vii, 151. 6. 

A volume intended to introduce students to the Hellenistic period, 
to point out its interest and importance, and to encourage them to 
pursue the subject further. The lectures are well designed to realize 
this intention. Their authors are all experts, and experts who know 
how to be interesting. Professor Bury treats the Hellenistic age and 
the history of civilization; E. A. Barber, Alexandrian literature; Dr. 
Bevan, Hellenistic popular philosophy; W. W. Tarn, The social ques- 
tion in the third century (chiefly in Delos). An appendix gives some 
interesting notes on the Lewis collection of Hellenistic remains at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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-Macrobius, or Philosophy, Science, and Letters In the Year 400. By 
Thomas Whittaker. New York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. 6, 101. 

An essay in four chapters (Introduction, The Saturnalia, Scipio’s 
Dream, and Conclusion), continuing Dr. Wh‘ttaker’s great study of 
the Neo-Platonists. Macrobius was not much of a philosopher, though 
the influence of Plato is apparent both in his content and literary 
form, but primarily a grammarian and litterateur. He is a most valu- 
able representative, however, of thought and learning in the fourth 
century, and we are much indebted for this charming account of him. 
Whittaker’s own point of view is briefly put, towards the end (p. 97); 
“So far, in modern times, nothing so durable has appeared as the sys- 
tem of Neo-Platonism.” 

Select Passages Illustrating Neo-Platonism. Arranged and ed. by E. 
R. Dodds. New York: Macmillan (S. P. C. K.), 1924, pp. iv, 91. 4.6. 
The Greek text of the passages translated and annotated in the vol- 

ume of the same title which appeared last year. This is No. 26 of 

the excellent series, “Texts for Students”. The text is chiefly thut 
of Kirchoff, with variant readings noted in the apparatus. The two 
volumes are indispensable to students of Neo-Platonic philosophy. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Annuaire Protestante: Annee 1924, By Henri Gambier. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1924, pp. 638. 

An annual directory giving information concerning the Churches 
and activities of French Protestantism throughout the world. 

A Bundle of Myrrh: The Manual of the Third Order Secular of the 
Amcrican Congregation of Franciscans. Merrill, Wis.: Grace Dieu 
Press, 1924, pp. 66. $.50. 

The manual, with const'tution, rules, and devotions of the order of 

Franciscan tertiaries at Merrill, Wis., in the Diocese »2f Fond du Lac. 


Captain January. By Laura E. Richards. Boston: L. C. Page, 1924, 
pp. 123. $2.50. 

A de luxe edition of a children’s classic. 
or for the Church School library. 

Essais de Montaigne, new edition, Vol. III. 

Alcan, 1923, pp. 586. 12. 

The concluding volume of a new edition, based on the Bordeaux 
text, with explanatory notes, variant readings of later editions, a good 
subject index, and a superb index of sources. This is doubtless the 
best modern text of Montaigne. 


Every Man’s Book of Sacred Verse. Ed. with notes by Gordon Crosse. 

New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xi, 265. 

A collection of 247 poems, from Chaucer to Mansfield and de la 
Mare, edited with excellent notes. Though briefer, it takes the place 
of Palgrave’s valuable Treasury of Sacred Song, now out of print. 
An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Ed. by Herman J. Heuser. New York: 


Longmans, 1923, PP. 233. 


Suitable for presentation 


Ed by Pierre Villey. Paris: 


- Reviewed in this number. 
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Paris Chureh Architecture. By E. Tyrrell Green. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1924, pp. 246. $3.50. 

A well-illustrated handbook in the “Historic Monuments of England” 
series. The various types and stages of development are clearly de- 
scribed, catalogued, and illustrated. 

Paul, Son of Kish, second edition. By Lyman J. Henry. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1924, pp. xiii, 356. $1.90 and $2.50. 

A story, un’quely combining accuracy of scholarship and charm of 
narrative. By all means put it in the Church School library, and 
into the hands of boys! 

Our Physical Heritage in Christ. By Kenneth Mackenzie. New York: 

Revell, 1923, pp. 222. $1.50. 

A popular, sketchy treatment of some aspects of the modern healing 
movements. The sincere and deep piety of the author is united with 
a Fundamentalist theology and a complete disregard for modern psy- 
chology. Healing is to be sought through faith alone; medical co- 
operat on is disparaged, and there is no distinction between functional 
and organic disease (here the author follows Dr. Coue). Some re- 
markable cures are specified, tuberculosis, leprosy, cancer; but in 
each of these cases there seems to be room for doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the diagnosis. The teachings of P. P. Quimby, Mrs. Eddy, 
New Thought, are described as the “Lure of Alien Voices” (chap. 3); 
“not a religion at all” (p. 45), but “heathen perversions” (p. 72), 
“Occidental Buddh‘sm” (p. 111). We are heartily in accord with 
the author in these conclusions; but we fail to see any considerable 
difference in the methods by which he would achieve his results from 
those followed by these objects of his condemnation. . oS. 
The Sacrament of Silence. By Noel Sylvestre. New York: Macmillan, 

1924, pp. 266. $1.75. 

A story of clerical life, hinging upon the secrecy of the confessional. 
Two characters, Messieurs le Cure and le Vicaire, are justly described 
as “memorably fine”. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh: Ein Apostel des Ostens und Westens. By Fr. 

Heiler. Munich: Reinhardt, 1924, pp. 234. 4. 

Singh could have no better Western interpreters than, in England, 
B. H. Streeter, and now in Germany Friedrich Heiler. A survey of the 
Sikh religion is followed by a sketch of Sundar Singh’s biography, his 
religious life (divided, characteristically, into vita contemplativa and 
vita activa), his religious conceptions, and a summary of his signifi- 
cance for Christian history, for India, and for Western Christianity. 
The volume is well illustrated, attractively printed, and remarkably 
low-priced. It is Volume VII in the series edited by Heiler, Aus der 

Welt Christlicher Fromigkeit. 
Shakespeare and Spiritual Life. By John Masefield. New York: Ox- 

ford, 1924, pp. 32. 

The Romanes Lecture for 1924. It takes a poet to understand a poet, 
and the choice of the lecturer and the lecturer’s choice of a subject 
were alike wise. Masefield sketches Shakespeare’s development and 
the main factors which contributed to his growth; orthodox religion, 
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which “meant almost nothing to him; education, little more; tradition, 

a great deal more; and superstition (i.e., folklore), very much in- 

deed”. In addition, he had an intense love of nature; he enjoyed a 

vigorous, boisterous youth; and “sex ran in him like a sea”. He was 

not religious-minded, since he was influenced by the questioning spirit 
of the Renaissance; yet “his sense of right and wrong is matchless; 
every age since then has felt this . . . . It can be said of no other 

English writer”. Shakespeare’s spiritual greatness lay in the truth 

of his vision of life: “He saw life in its essentials for what it is, an 

order of intense power, revolving with immense energy about a center 
or axle, like a spinning-wheel”—its power der:ved from the invisibie, 
the world of creative thought. Incidentally—or, rather, necessarily—- 

Masefield reveals to us not a little of his own thought of the spiritual 

life, of religion, and his theory of poetry. 

Shakespeare et la Religion. By C. Looten. Paris: Perrin, 1924, pp. 
310. 8. 

Canon Looten is a professor on the Catholic Faculty at Lille. He 
wr.tes a fascinating historical study whose conclusion is that Shakes- 
peare was thoroughly interested in all that concerned Catholicism 
(p. 201). He grew up in a Catholic milieu (294). “His spirit, heart, 
imagination, memory were replenished with Roman doctrines.” In 
his later years, doubt assailed him and his defenses were weakened 
by his reading Montaigne and his observation of the actual state of 
the Church about him. From this condition he never passed—a retro- 
gression. “Shakespeare ne lui reconnait plus le privilege de la verite 
absolue.” 

The Sorrows of God, and Other Poems. By G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 
New York: Doran, 1924, pp. 176. $1.75. 

The poetry of “Woodbine Willie” was occasioned chiefly by the war, 
in which he served as a chaplain. It carries a ringing conv:ction of 
faith, and in lilting measures sings a message men needed to hear 
in those sad years. They still need the message, and two or three of 
these poems are likely to be permanent. 

Spiritual Healing: A Discussion of the Religious Element in Physical 
Health. By Harold Anson. New York: Doran, 1923, pp. x, 212. $2.00. 
Reviewed in this number. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals; A, Theology and Philosophy (Inc}ud- 
ing Folk Lore) for 1921. London: The Library Association, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, pp. 79. 6s. net. 

This number contains 1780 entries obtained from an examination of 
220 periodicals. Its importance is therefore evident to all students of 
theology and philosophy. The Subject Index should be widely 
known. S. A. B. M. 
Unmailed Letters. By Joseph H. Odell. New York: Dutton, 1924, pp. 

221. $2.50. 

Those who enjoy the “genial essayist” type of literature will find 
here a new form of delight, the letters of a “gentle correspondent”—- 
one who opened his heart to his friends, and shared his dreams, and 
then was too diffident to mail what he had written. His comments 
on religion and the Bible are modern intone.  — 
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